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Page 8. The exunpla of an escat«h«on affixed tD ths ettmul, is ispraeDted on « 
monamntal effigy in this couDtrj, occnrB DO ona of the eepulchnl figures in Aihbonw 
Churcb, Derbyaliire. Thii sculpture JB nud to portnj Edmund Coekune, ttmp, 
Henrj 17. It is figured in the Jonmal of tbe Brit. Archnol. AuDoinliaD, *oL tU, 
p. 376. We are indebted to Mr. Bloro for tbe infonnBtion tJiat snoUier iUmtntian of 
the fiiabian of attacbiag EUcb su escnlcheon to tbe camail Ib to be leen in tbe church of 
PenmfQjdd in Anglcaea. 

Page U. In tba memoir on a diminntire effigy of a bishop at Abbey Dore^ WB oeg- 
lected to express Bcknonledgmeol of tbe reoewed mark of Mr. Bloie's kind aod liberal 
escooragement of Uiis JouniaL Tbe Toodeat, pt«par«I from Ur. Bloie's drawiog 
executed on the spot, has been preKDted by him to Um Imtitirte. 

Page 79, line 2, aiW " JaEuary," add "3rd." 

Fage7S. See in Oent. Hag., Jan. 1797, p. TS, a delailod aocoDnt of tke&ll of one of 
the trilitbona at Btonehenge, to which allauoD is here made. It irai that moat weatetl; 
in the group, and for some time prerionaly the apnghti had taken an oMique inclination : 
tha &11 DOCnrred on Jan. S, in the year above meDtioaed, and wM uppoced to hare betn 
CanEed by a rapid tiair succeeding an nnuanally severe froat. 

Pags BO. The interesting memoir by Capt. Windua, P.B.A., bere biieSy tnentiaDcd, 
has been published sabeeijneDtly in tbe Jtnmal of tbe United Serriee lostitation : an 
abstract of the enrious particnlaiB iiarrated may also be found in tbe Proceedings of the 
Society nf Antiquaries, Second Series, tdL i. p. 347. 

Page 1 82. The interesting Boman relics foand in Leicestershire, aa here related, hare 
subsequently been described by Mr. Thompson and l!gnred in the Transactions of tho 
Leicesteishire Architectural and Archcological Society, vol. i. part L p. 71. 

Page 282. In the aecoact of an enameled shrine in poeassaion of Sir Philip de Halpas 
Grey BgertoB, ^ "Toddenahaw Hall," rtad "Iddenahaw." It was found in draining a 
pit which had become filled with water. It is figured in Boutell's W'""'! of ArcliKcdDgy. 

Page 291, line 8, /or "notioed above," read "infra, p. 296." 

Page 297, line 14, for " Anderson," rtad " Andudon." 
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EI)f ^fcfiaeologtcal SauxnuU 



UABCH, 1862. 



HOnCE OF A BBHAEEABLE HOHUHBNTAL EFFIQT PBESEEYED 
IK THE PUBLIC LIBEARY AT ZtJBJCH. 



iDunkaittd bT Da. FKRDItTAlTD EBLLBR, 
aturlH of ZUrioh. Boo, F.B.A., HoQ' FoTolgD 
ta tha ArcbBflologial luiUtuSfl. 



Amososs maay noble families whose names occur in the 
chronicles of the middle ages in Tbui^oria, now the 
Oantons of Thargau and Zurich, one of the most ancient 
and remarkable is that of the Barons von Elingen.' At aa 
early a period as the tenth century we find St. Wiborada, 
who dwelt many years, as it is stated, in the neighbour- 
hood of at. Gall, as an anchorite or recluse {inclusa), and 
who finally perished by the sword of the Hungarian inrader 
in May, a. d. 925: she appears to hare home the patro- 
nymic of Klingen. The family became numerous and of 
considerable note in the thirteenth century, and was divided 
into several branches ; they enjoyed rich possessions situ- 
ated between Constance and the Black Forest in Aargoria, 
and in the plain of Baar in Swabia, being connected 
by marriage and friendship with the moat powerful of 
their neighbours. In the year 1200 Henry von Klingen 
was elected abbot of the great monastery of St. Gall, to 
which history records that he was a benefactor ; he was a 
faithful and valiant partizan of Philip of Swabia, ia his con- 
test with Otho of Brunswick for the crowns of Germany and 
Italy. 

1 See in regard to thb family Uone'i and the Begeeta of the ArdiiTes of the 

JoanuU, Tol. L p. 455; vol. ii. p. Sli; Sniaa ConfedenlioD, Tol. U. CouTeateof 

Waokemagel, Walthec de Klingen, 1S16 ; TbuigOTU. 

TOL. XIX. It 
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2 HOTIOB OF X MOirtJMBHTAL BPPIQT AT ZUBICH, 

A generation later, to the two ancient residences {Ifer- 
reTisitze), where the femily von Klingen was seated, namely, 
Altenklingen, between Constance and Wjl, a small town in 
the Canton of St. Qall, and the castle of Hohenklingen, 
near Stein, situated on the Ehlne at the extremity of the 
Lake of Constance, a third dwelling-place was added. Herr 
Ulrich Ton Klingen founded, in the year 1240, the castle 
and town of Elingnau on the Aar, haying obtained the site 
hj exchange with the convent of St. Bhiise for other lands. 
Ulrich died about 1251, leaving by his wife Ita three sons, 
Ulrich, "Walther, and IJlrich-Walther. The three brothers 
united, March 1, 1254, in granting a large extent of land to 
the convent of nuna of the Cistercian order at Feldbach, 
near Steckbom. The elder son, Walther von Klingen, is 
well known in history as the troubadour {Minnesdnger), the 
poet friend of Kodolph of Hapsbourg. He died in the year 
1285. In 1273 he had founded at Basle the convent of 
nuns called Rlingenthal. 

In bringing under the notice of English antiquarira the 
remarkable sepulchral portraiture of a knightly personage 
of this noble house, these historical details may, I hope, 
not prove unacceptable. There may doubtless be found 
members of the Archaeological Institute amongst numerous 
visitors of the picturesque sites in the Swiss Cantons, — the 
convents and castles fraught with stirring memories of 
bygone times and deeds of valor, whose attention may be 
arrested in their summer tours by the vestiges and historical 
traditions associated with one of the most powerful ancient 
families in Thurgovia. 

The effigy — of which a £a.ithful representation, engraved 
fiiam a drawing by Herr Grseter, whose pencil has for 
several years been engaged in the service of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Zurich, accompanies this notice — ^formerly 
existed in the conventual church of Feldbach. As an ex- 
ample of monumental sculpture, and as a very curious illus- 
tration of military costume, differing in many respects from 
the customary equipment of the warlike baron in England, 
France,, or Italy, in the fourteenth century, this curious 
figure will not prove unwelcome, it is hoped, to the readers 
of the Archaeological Journal, amongst whom must, doubt- 
less, be found some who take interest in details of arms and 
armour, and recognise the value of careful comparison of 
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KOTICB OF A MONXTMBITEAL BFPIQT AT ZOEIOH. 3 

medisTal coatume in rarious countries of Surope, as an 
aoxiliary in the inrestigation of Art. 

The Cistercian convent of Feldbach appears in some 
manner to have been under the patronage of the family von 
Klingen. In the year 1252 the nuns of Constance, desig- 
nated " de Ponte," removed to that place, where they had 
purchased the estate of a certain knight, Cuno von Feldbach, 
vassal of the lords von Ehngen, with whose sanction also 
they there established themselves. Thus arose the con- 
ventual house which thencefoi'ward appears to have enjoyed 
the favor of the family. The site is an agreeable one on 
the left shore of the lake of Constance, or rather the 
Unieraee, as the lower part of the lake is termed, on a 
promontory covered with vineyards and cultivation ; the 
convent stood close to the shore, at a short distance from 
the small tovm of Steckboni. During t^e Keformation the 
nuns quitted the convent, but they resumed possession after 
the unfortunate iasue of the batUe of Cappel, in 1531, and 
remained in undisturbed enjoyment until the year 1848, 
when their possessions were sequestrated, and the convent 
was suppressed. The buildings subsequently became private 
property, and the society of antiquaries of 2iirich, in 1857, 
solicited the authorities of Thui^ovia to permit the removal 
to Zurich of the sepulchral memorial which is the subject of 
the present memoir, in order to ensure the preservation of so 
remarkable a sculpture. It may now be seen, placed in an 
erect position, near the entrance door on the ground floor 
of the building appropriated to the Public Library of the city 
of Ziirich. 

As no inscription accompanies this efiBgy, some difficulty 
occurs in ident%ing the personage commemorated. The 
tradition which formerly assigned the tomb to Cuno von 
Feldbach, who lived in Uie thirteenth century, is obviously 
erroneous, since the arms upon the shield at the left side of 
the figure are, as hereafter shown, those of Klingen. The 
costume, moreover, would indicate the fourteenth century as 
the date of the memorial ; it may pourtray Walther von 
Altenklingen, whose name occurs oq July 20, 1391, in the 
history of the convent of Feldbach, in connexion with certain 
payments to be made by him to the nuns. The conventual 
church consisted of three aisles of nearly equal width, the cen- 
tral aisle having a polygonal prolongation eastward, in which 
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4 NOTICE OF X BEUABKABLE MONUMEHTAL EFFIQT 

the high altar was placed; the tomb was fonned in the wall 
which separated the choir from the south aisle, namely, on 
the left baod in approaching the altar placed at the eastern 
extremity of the aisle. It is possible that the deceased, in 
selecting this as the place of his sepulture, may hare founded 
a chantry, or bequeathed some endowment for serrices for 
the repose of his soul. 

We will now, howerer, proceed to examine the peculiari- 
ties of military costume by which this effigy, the dimensions 
of which are rather more than life-size, is characterised. 
It is sculptured, somewhat rudely, in a coarse-grained sand- 
stone ; the knightly figure measures in height, the lofty- 
peaked helm induded, nearly eight feet. The proportions of 
the figure are imperfectly preserved, the neck and shoulders 
especially being exaggerated in size, whilst the lower 
extremities are disproportionately small, as if the sculptor, 
having first elaborated the upper portion, had found the 
block of stone insufficient in dimensions to complete his 
work on the same scale. The gauntleted bands more par- 
ticularly are of unnatural size, whilst the feet, with long- 
peaked toes d poulaines, are proportionably diminutive. 
The figure presents, however, with sufficient accuracy, 
several curious features of costume, which form its chief 
interest to the antiquary. The head is protected by a 
large, lofty-peaked, risored badnet, with a camail ; in order 
to show uie features, however, the sculptor has ingeniously 
had recourse to the expedient of representing the visor as 
removed from the bacinet, and placed at the right side of 
the pillow, now in great part cut away, on which the head 
of the effigy rests. The form of this curious visor will be 
better understood by the annexed representation, as it is 
seen in profile, with another, as viewed from above ; in 
these the oadarium or aperture for sight, the head of the 
wearer being lowered so as to bring his adversary into view, 
and also the row of small apertures, or breathing-holes, 
below the projecting face-guard, are distinctly shown. On 
the sides of the bacinet itself may be perceived the hinge 
and staple by which the visor was attached to it, and easily 
removed by withdrawing a connecting pin on each aide, 
when occasion required. At the lower extremity of the 
visor may be noticed a small knob, which at first sight 
might appear to be merely an ornament ; it was doubtless 
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PBE8BBTKD IN THB FUBLIO LIBBAXT AT ZtlBIOH. 6 

intended, however, for the purpose of fostening down the 
Tisor, by means of a little loop or ring attached to the 
camail on the throat ; by this contrirance the visor, which 

TlMr. EIEK7 at Zurich. 



Vltw ftuai *b(ivi. 



would otherwise have swung to and fro in the heat of 
action, would be firmly retained in place." The camail is of 
padded or gamboised work, but it is possible that chaiu-maU 
may have been enclosed within the gamboiserie, and a 
vandyked margin of mail is seen appended to it. On the 
breast is attached a small armorial escutcheon — a token by 
which, when the visor was lowered, the knight might be 
recognised. Examples of heraldic cognizances thus worn 
are not wanting ; in the ordonnances for the Order of the 
Star, instituted by John, King of France, in 1351, the 
knights are directed to wear &fermail or brooch ornamented 
with a star, " et en I'armeure pour guerre ils porteront le dit 
fremail en leur camail, ou en leur cote i armer, ou Uk oix il 
leur plaira, apparemment." ^ 

I Compmre other fomu of lbs visor, in and other ezunplM of tha vUor. A Tory 

the curious rspieaoDtatiou of Qcrnutn fiae origiual becinet with ite visor of the 

effigJM in Hefnet'a Tnohtan. Occa- moat perfeot and elaborate kind ia figured 

■ionallyalappetof mailgfurnubsdwith a i&jd. pi. GO. Hr. Hewitt's obaerratiaDS 

plate for the nose, -was attached to the on the Tiiored baoinet with a camail 

camail at the chin, aod whan turned up give much informaUon on the Bubject. 

it mw fixed by a staple and pin upon the Armour and Weapon*. toI, il. p. S07. 

brow of the badnat. See the fi|;uTa of ' Becueil dea OrdonnaDoaa, t. ii., citnl 

Qnnther of Schiranburg, 1S49, Uefnar, by Ur. Heiritt, Armour and Weapooa, 

Noood di?iJnoD, pL 27. 8«« alio pL 19, ib. Ik., lol. iL, p. 211. 
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6 NOTICE OF A BBHABEABLE HOSUMBHTAL EFFIOT 

In the curious effigy before us the body-armour is a 
gamboised garment, padded like the camail in broad longi- 
tudinal ribs ; the sleoTes are wide and buttoned at the 
wrists ; this gamboison was probably buttoned from the neck 
downwards, but the buttons are shown only in the skirt ; the 
upper part, however, which is covered by a globular joAwfron 
or breast of plate, may possibly have been laced.' In this 
plate may be noticed an oblong aperture on tbe right breast 
(nearly five inches in length), in which there appears in the 
original sculpture to be a lance-rest, attached by a hinge, 
and shown as closed or turned back. Around the hips is a 
cingidum with massive quatrefoiled ornaments, and a large 
buckle on the left side ; the long pendant extremity of this 
girdle is doubled back in a loop, hanging on the left thigh. 
In front is appended a dagger, in a very inconvenient posi- 
tion. There are some indications of a small knife having 
been shown as inserted in the sheath, besides the dagger ; 
this part of the sculpture has suffered some injury ; in a 
drawing of the figure made about sixty years since, tbe form 
of the dagger is thus shown. (See woodcut.) The vandyked 
margin of a skirt of chain-mail 
is seen below tbe gamboised 
garment. The legs are pro- 
tected by cuissarts, genouillferes, 
and jambeaus of plate, the straps and buckles, rivets and 
other details, being indicated with a degree of minuteness 
which leads us to conclude that the sculptor worked 
from an actual suit of armour. The coverings of the feet, 
with toes a la potdaine of extravagant length, may have 
been of leather ; the sculpture here appearing to represent 
some material not of a rigid nature, like plate or cuirbouilU. 
The fashion of the spurs cannot now be ascertained ; they 
were probably roweled. These and other minute details 
now lost may have been indicated by color or gilding ; it 
is probable that the effigy was painted, according to the 
fashion of the period ; at the present time a small portion 
only of red color may be discerned in the ribs of the gam- 
boised skirt, near the buckle on the left hip. Under the 
feet of the figure are two dogs crouching. 

The gauntlets, it will be observed, are of massive pro- 
portions, wide at the wrists, and ribbed on the backs of the 
hands. To each is attached a loop, probably of leather, by 
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paiSKEVW) IS THE PUBLIC LIBBAST AT ZORIOH. 7 

wbich they might be suspended when not in u»e ; occasion- 
ally the gauntlets were carried hanging on the cross-guard 
of the sword, or on the dagger. On the tomb of Albrecbt von 
Hohenlohe, who died in 1319, figured bj Hefner, Div, ii. pi. 
87, the gauntlets laid at the side of the figure are furnished 
with 8n<^ loops. See Hefner, Costume du Moyen Age, div. ii. 
pL 165 and 180. The knight's right hand rests upon bis 
sword, detached from his side : this weapon is of large dimen- 
sions, as usual at the period in Grermany and other European 
countries, and the long handle might almost permit of its 
being wielded with both hands. In front, as if placed over 
the swor4 appears the heaulme, with its crest, mantling, 
and lambrequins. The crest is the upper part of a lion 
crowned, executed with spirit, and the sculptor has repre- 
sented the fierce creature as firmly resting its paws against 
the right cuissart of the knight. It has moreover a curious 
heraldic appendage, a sort of embattled fan, semy of 
billets, taken from the coat-armour of the knight. The 
projections, however, giving this embattled appearance, were 
doubtless, as will be seen hereafter, peacocks' feathers 
represented thereon in color. This striking appendage of 
the crest does not appear to have been used commonly in 
England or in France, as in Germany and some other 
countries. The heaulme, it may be noticed, which was worn 
on certain occasions over the bacinet, the riser of the latter 
having been withdrawn, has an oculartum ; the lower part, 
which covered the chin and tliroat, was apparently move- 
able, and affixed by hinges or staples ; n t vn i^ ^-o 
the back-straps are shown, by which, 
when closed, this portion was kept 
securely in place. 

In the left hand the knight holds 
his shield by the ffuige, the strap occa- 
sionally passed over the neck. On the 
shield are boldly carved the bearings 
of the family von Elingen. In the 
curious emblazoned Roll of Arms pre- 
served in the Public Library at Ziirich, 
and published in fac-simile by the 
Society of Antiquaries of that city in 
1860, the arms of " Chngen " occur 
(see iaf. vi. no. 138J. They are sa^ 
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8 NOTICE OF A MONDUENTAL EFFIOT AT ZUBICH. 

billety or a lion argent crowned or ; crest on a helm, 
a demi-lion argent crowned or, with a fan or wing- 
ahaped appendage at the back of the head and neck, 
sahle billety or, and fringed with peacocks' feathers. The 
remarkable record of the heraldic bearings of the principal 
dynastic and noble families of Europe, by aid of which the 
coat of the toq Khngen family has thus been satisfactorily 
ascertained, is a roll of the eariier part of the fourteenth 
century. It contains not less than 559 coats of arms, with 
28 banners, and may be cited as one of the most important 
heraldic authorities in existence. A portion (72 coats) was 
published in 1853, in the Transactions {Mitiheilungen) of 
the Antiquaries of Ziirich, vol. vi,, accompanied by a 
memoir from the pen of the learned Dr. Friedrich t. Wyas. 

SuFPLEMENTAHT Note. 

The cnriouB eiample of coBtnme, wliich, through the kindness of oar 
lesrtied and Talued corraepondeDt, Dr. Keller, we have been enabled to 
bring uoder the notice of our readers, presents certain features of interest 
in monumental sculpture, to which attention has been invited In tlie fore- 
going observations. Of these peculiarities, one, which maj claim a short 
additional notice, is the armorial escutcheon occumag upon the breast of 
tbe effigy. We are asBured bj a friend, who has devoted much attention 
to such details, that an example of snob heraldic cognisance a£G;ted to the 
camail occurs on an effigy in our own country ; we regret that after many 
inquiries we are unable to point out where it is to be found. In the Nether- 
lands the effigj of Sir Jacob Breidela, who died 1395, formerly in the 
church of St. Walbnrge at Sruges, may be cited as showing the escutcheon 
worn upon the camul (De Vigne, Vade Mecum, vol. ii., pi. 66) ; also the 
contemporary figure of Frans von Halen, lord of Lillo, at Halines (Stid. 
pi. 48), in which the peculiarity occurs, that the escutcheon affixed to the 
camail is charged, not with his personal bearing, hut with the arms of the 
lordship of Lillo. A good illustration of an escutcheon worn on the breast, but 
not accompanying military equipment, occurs on tbe robed effigy of Diether, 
count of Katzenelnbogen, 1315, now at Wiesbaden. (Hefner, div. ii , pi. 
118). In one instance may be noticed two escutcheonsattached to tbe camail 
(Hefner, ih., pi. 90). The escutcheon worn as an appendage'to the rin^u- 
ium may be seen in De Vigne 's Vade Uecum, vol. ii., p]. 71 ; also a like 
ornament on the cap, from the Weits Kunig, ib., pi. 86. Numerous illus- 
trations might be cited of its use as the insignia of the herald or pnrsuiTant. 

Mr. Anderdon has kindlj brought under our notice a remarkable 
escutcheon of copper gilded and admirably enameled, displaying the bear- 
ing of tbe Guelphic Confederation of Florence, or an eagle ^u. seising in 
its claws a dragon vert, over the head of the eagle a fleur-de-lya of the 
second. This object, a work of tbe fourteenth century, had doubtless been 
intended to be worn upon tbe dress or armour, and it is precisely suited to 
be used as a cognizance upon tbe camail, in like manner as een on the 
remarkable effigy at ZSricb, communicated by Dr. Keller, 
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H0TICE8 OF COLLECTIONS OF GLTPTTC ART EXHIBITED BY TDE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL IH8TITDTE IN JUNE, 1861. 

BTTBB RKV. CHARLBB V. KIHO, M.A., Smlor Ftlknof Trln. CoU., Cuabridge. 
(ContiMied /rem Ar«h. Joum. tdI. xTiii. p. 321,) 



THE AHUHDEL COLLECTION. 

I AH compelled here to describe the most noteworthy 
gems according to the order in which they stand at present 
in the cases, without reference (for the most part) to the 
numbering of the Catalogue, which has been entirely super- 
seded during some later re-arrangement The original 
classification appears to have been made according to the 
subjects, commencing with the Egyptian. 

Case I. — ( Cuntaming tnenteen ringi in each row). 

lit Sow. — Qorgon's Head, & Rani&D cameo ia flat relief, the face in pure 
white, the hwr and attributee transparent ; a lingular cork in tfaia Btjie. 

Bust of VenuB, recogoised by the cestus falling acroRa her breaat, and 
ber locka partly twisted about her head, partly flowing down her neck ; an 
intaglio worked out with the diamond-point in a peculiar style (later 
Greek ?), of which I hate not ohserved another instance, on a large jacinth 
{ inch high. 

A apleudid intaglio in the perfect Greek style, Hennes walking as he 
tunes his lyre, on a most beautiful sard, but unmercifully repolished, even 
to the eyeing of the drapery, which at first sight gires a 8us[naiouB look 
to the surface of the gem. But npon eiamination the work of the intaglio 
eibibita every mark of the finest antique hand. Of this there is a modem 
copy on unetiiyst in the same collection. 

Diana, a heed with Egyptian profile, in aballow intaglio, on a large, 
brown aard. A remarkable work, exceeded in point of antiquity by few 
amongst onr gems. 

Most graceful, and in the rarely found early style, is the oameo of the 
seated Cupid playing the lyre, in opaque white upon black. 

2r»d Rov. — A seated Achilles contemplating a helmet held up in his 
right bond. A charming old Greek intaglio, within a border, on a bright 
yellow sard. 

Apollo Agyieufl standing and holding forth an arrow with his right (in 
sign of amity), in his left band a strung bow. His hair is bound by a fillet. 
A fineJy finuhed work in the old Greek style, and interesting as mnch for 
ita remote antiquity, as for its perfect eiecntion. 

The Infant Bacchoa riding upon a panther which seems to exult under 
its dirine burden. Greek cameo of first-rate elocution, the relief in 
opsqne white npon black. None of the camei in this case exceed the 
itie of ring-slonea, as which they are all set. The extreme rarity of camei 
rf such small dimeosioDB (more especially those anterior to the Imperial 
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10 KOTICBS OF COLLECTIONS OP GLYPTIC AET. 

epoch) faas been already remarkeil. Certain it ia that in recently farmed 
GoUections no other cIkm of gema ie bo uncommon. 

A Greek group, aomewhot more recent in manner, but peril aps 
■uperior in point of art to the " Priam before Achillea," deacribed 
above (Beaborough Coll. 160]. Tbe subject is Chiron instructing the young 
Achillea on the lyre ; the Centaur reclines, hia pupil atamia before him, a 
Cupid behind atanda in a listening attitude. A deeply-cut intaglio, grandly 
treated, and diaplaytag much of the manner of Phidias ; one of the choicest 
gems of the irhole cabinet. The aard also magnificent in colour. 

3rd Bow, — This well-known " Semiramis " ia a ridiculoua misnomer, 
being most unmistakably a bust of Clio holding the historic papyrua-roll ; 
a large and noble Greek intaglio in shallow cutting upon aard. The treat- 
ment of the hair, upon which the e^tclusive use of the diamond ia plainly 
diaoemible, and the entire ttiechaniqiu of the work ia identical with that of 
a head of Melpomene, known to me, indicating the same engraver for both. 

Priestess hastening onwards, holding aloft the citta mystica, a flambeau 
in the field, in allusion to the Dionysiac nocturnal rites, ia a spirited design 
upon a good guamaccino. 

Thia aubject, described as " Antilochus announcing the death of Patroclua 
to Achillea," appears rather, from the unconcerned attitude of the persons, 
to represent two warriors in amicable conversation, one leaning on hia 
Bpear, the other seated — more probably Pyladea and Orestea. A 6ne 
lloman intaglio, the figures very well designed. Sard, 

Cameo in a fine early style ; two Fauns attempting to raise np the 
drunken Silenua, in white on black ; the head of Silenua destroyed. 

The famous Herculea Bibaz, by "AAMbJN,"' of bold drawing 
and aquat, maasy limba, wielding a club, or rather rough-hewn tree-trunk, 
of moat exaggerated proportions. A work equal to ita reputation ; on a 
dull aard, somewhat «n eaboehon. This intaglio differs much in manner 
from the numerous copies, even from those apparently of Roman date. 

Tbia so-called " Sappho " is merely a portrait of aome lady in the 16th 
centniy, as the hair-dreat and the plaited uuder-tunic plainly demonstrate. 
It is cut in high relief upon a ruby-coloured aard, presenting naturally a 
curious white patch, which has been taken advantage of for the face, or else 
this part haa been artificially blanched to produce the atrong contraat. 
, 4m Sow. — Sol atanding, a full length figure ; a fine Roman intaglio 
upon a briUiant Venus hair stone, a crystal full of long filaments of 
titanium. * 

Apollo walking and tuning hia lyre, originally an admirable Greek work 
in very shallow intaglio, but repoliahed to its ruin. The sard of the 
finest quality, to exhibit which was the evident motive of this suicidal 
procedure. 

A Nymph, running and blowing the double flute, a hound by her «de j 

' ThU name, b«iag cut in sucli largo 
and obtriwn lattering. Dr. Bnmn tiJies 
swBf from the artist to whom ib has pBar, 

Banged in straight lioea like his fiu 



• Exactl J answering to the description Different their hues ; one like the crystal 
in Orpheus : — bright ; 

" Two genu, the? teach, are suired to The other verges on tiie sluTBolita. 

thoaan. But for tiie lays, a ehrjaolita it were." 
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AEUHDBL COLLECTIOS. 11 

ehieflj remtrkable for the atone itwlfi a ^inel or elte an almandiue of 
uncomtnon brilliancy. 

Cameo of the highest merit : an Amason raiaing her companion, 
wounded and fallen ftvm her hone, which stands b j as if syropathising ; a 
gronp of miraculons perfection. The helmet of the first figure is made 
out is a transparent sard, the bodies in the nnrest white relieved npon 
black. 

Amnlet against the colic, aa prescribed by Alexander of Tralles, a red 
jasper engraTod with Hemalee strangling the Uon : on the reverse v and 
the legond OUBAPPABPYAPYHCC. K )| 

Bacchie scene, where Herculea, reclined on a spread pard-akin, blows the 
flut«, to the sound of which dancea a thjnoa-bearing Cupid ; a seated njinph 
behind beats time with her hands. A deeply-cut Greek inlagtio of vast 
spirit, within a granulated border. A singular exception to the shallow (ink- 
ing of imtaglw work univeraally obtaining in this style, A moat important 
piece, and in mj estimation the chief mtaplio <^ the collection, though 
only the larger portion of a gem of nnnanal extent, apparently somewhat 
more than the half of the original, bnt fortunately preserving the more 
important portit«iB of the design. 

A half-figure of the youthful Bacchus reclining with his arm around the 
neck of Ariadne, both seen in front face ; a Cupid'a head appears below, as 
if snpportiog the god. A work beyond all praise for its vigour of outline, 
as well as for the softness of moulding in the bodies, the expression of which 
in this piece I have rarely seen equalled. The intaglio is sunk to an 
unnsoal depth. In the field it the name YAAOY, a genuine antique 
artist's signature in minute carelessly cot letters. Donbtleaa a work of the 
beat times of the empire, and on a most beautiful sard.* 

Hereury standing, a front figure ; upon an altar at hia aide is a crab — 
Cancer, the Sign, Mercury in Cancer being a most fratunate horoacope. 
Roman on fine mby sard. 

Early Greek intaglio of unusual aiie for this class of signet stones : 
Baechns seated, and holding forth hia cantharui ; at his knee appears a 
froBt face of the pard ; inclosed within a guilloche border. An admirable 
and rare example of the archaic atyle, Sard partially blanched by fire. 

The " Friapos Btmacus" is rather a drunken Silenua, the thyrsus over 
his shoulder, balancing himself as beat he may, and pulling up hia robe in 
a very natural but somewhat rarely represented attitude. Minute old 
Greek work within a border, on a small tri-coloured agate. This holds a 
high place amongst the beat genia of the collection, 

A moat perfect composition, and of the highest finish ; the subject, a 
fallen archer extracting thearrow from bis side [Paris shot by Fhtloctetea ?], 
a warrior armed wiUi spear and sword appears hastening to his defence. 
The intaglio of slight depth on a clear prase. 

Hercules wrestling with Antsua, cut on a wonderfully fine lopti laevU ; 
bnt the engraving itself of ordinary Roman work. Worthy of special notice 
u the elegant ring which bears two flewr-de-lyi enameled in white on the 
inside. The arabesques in black, of entwined vine branches (in the same 
style as the jewel irf' Clement VII.), which cover the whole ring, would 
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12 NOTICES OP COLLECTIONS OP GLYPTIC ART. 

lead me to attribute ttiia ornament to some one of the Valois linge as the 
original possessor. 

Faun's head in profile, a bunch of Irj leaves behind the ear, a most 
vigorous work { the face full of a bold, rude Titalitj ; executed in ^e 
grandest Greek manner, and apparently of Alexander's age. Upon a dark 
aroethjst. This is the best of the numerous repetitions of the same idea 
in this collcctioD, or, indeed, of anj others within laj knowledge. 

A singular design : Theseus reating on his club contemplates the slain 
Uinotaur, who is seen half falling through an arch of the labjrrinth. A 
modern work of very considerable merit ; a copj of the gem signed Phile- 
mon, in the Vienna Collection. 

GihBoio, — A beautifully finished head of die jouugAureliuE, as Mercury ; 
the stone, a curiously mottled sard. 

Mercury leaning agiunst a column, holds his caducens downwards ; in 
the field is the Sign Scorpio.* Sxtraordinary fine work, on a brilliant sard. 
Another astrological device of unusual merit. 

A small oameo, most minutely finished (hut probably modern), gives 
a sacrifice to the Bearded Bacchus, a terminal figure. In this group of 
four Cupids, one holds the goat, another crowns the goblet placed on the 
ground, a third beats the timbrel, and the fourth sings. The prettiest 
amongst these minute works. 

Cupid riding on a pard-marina ; the god is most graceful in pose, and 
equally so the fantastic composition of the monster he bestrides. The 
sardonyx, of five layers, has been most skilfully employed in this cameo, the 
different tints coming in with wonderful appropriateness for the fiesh of the 
Cupid, the spotted hide and fishy termination of the sea monster. 

The best intaglio in sapphire that I have ever met with, and of the purest 
Greek style : a Medusa's head, in front face, the treatment of the features 
and the curling snaky tresses spirited to a degree, and every part most highly 
finished. The engraving, if ou the commonest stone, would have attracted 
attention by its artistic excellence ; but this, coupled with the extreme 
rarity of the material on which it appears, renders it one of the most pre- 
cious intagli in existence. This sapphire is of a fine sky-blue shade, and 
set in one of those enameled Ciuoue Cento rings before Eluded to, the sign 
of Venus $ is repeated twice under the head. The usual arabesques in 
black, twining vine foliage, cover the shsnk. 

AsmallCanopuB, delicately worked: with the owner's name, ^lAimiOY. 
A brown and white onyx, en cabochon, much repolished. 

A most perfect antique cameo, admirable in design, exquisite in finish, 
a bearded Greek warrior in a biga. Victory holding the reins, another 
Victory, but wingless (symbolising her permanence), crowns him. The 
Catalogue absurdly calls this (though so much too pure in style for the age) 
" The Triumph of Antoninus Pius."* The figures are in flat relief in white 
upon the richest sard. The name AA'I'HOZ is cut in intaglio letters in 
the exergue, but yet to all appearance is antique though later. 

lih BoK. — Bust of Pallas, very minute work, in the scratchy style of 
li. Sines, the probable author, upon yellow sard, let into a moulded frame 

* The horascops of ono destined to be and pnuses the antique beauty of tba 

hutdsoms, fond of dress, and libersl.safa work, but maintatni the Icf^end to be a 

Firmieiu. modam addition, in vbioh he ia doubt- 

' BettOT known sa tba " Trinoiph of a leii partly right; the letters being iuoised 

Baibarian King," Even Eilhler admits are" damning evidenoa" in tbemaslvw. 
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of vliite onyx, ft eustomarr addition of his, intended to augment the curi- 
OBttj of the material. 

Four Cupida, one with a Ijre, another with Pan's pipes, the third with a 
itrge conch-Hhell, the fourth clapping hia hands ; arranged around the 
eonrez face of a cameo, in white on a grej ground : a singular and 
antique work. 

Sol standing; on the rererse CCMCCCIAAM. The oalj instnnce 
I hare met with of this epithet applied to the Roman deitj, in contra- 
distiaetion to his Alexandrian eqniralent, Chuuphis, or Abraxas. Yellow 
jasper, late Roman. 

Bacchus, seen in front, leaning npon his thjrsus and holding out the 
eantharus ; fine work on blue beryl, or pale sapphire. 

SilenuB stooping regards intently tiie earth, on which a young fnun, 
bearing a thyrsus, is pouring' out a liba^on from a pitcher ; a matchless 
example of old Greek work, enclosed in a border, the stone a dark red sard, 
black on the surface. 

Female &ce of great besnty, wearing a helmet composed of two moat 
spiritod Silenns masks. The finest of such caprices that baa eTer come luder 
mj notice. Sard, latge and of extraordinary lustre, like a carbuncle. 

Nemesis (wrongly called Psyche), in the archaic manner, with the curious 
inscription TO AtOPON NYNCHN. Sard slightly burnt. 

8M Jtovj. — Cameo, a fragment of a large group, Silenus, three-quarters 
of his figure preserved, is pushed along by a Faun : both figures full of 
spirit. A Greek work in rery fiat relief, in opaque white on rich sard- 
eohnir ; the surface much worn. 

A Seated Faun meditating, a double flute by hii side, inscribed in R<Hnan 
letters with the owner's name, NICOKAC " NicomBChus. " From a good 
Roman work, hut a modem paste. (There is another paste from the same 
mold also in dark blue gloss in Case Vll. I cannot ascertain where the 
original now exists.* 

Serapis enthroned between Isls and Pallas ; the group in the centre of 
the Zodiac, which ia supported by Atlas. Curious late Roman or Renais- 
sance. Calcedony. 

StA Sow. — Head of Libera (Ariadne), iTy-orowned ; a noble Qreek work, 
deeply cut on sard. A work of uncommon merit, periiaps the fitst in the 
class of female heads. 

Apollo Musagetes, an excellent early Greek work in shallow intaglio ; 
but much damaged by the repolishing. Sard. 

Nymph in Sowing robes, advancing with rapid steps (Spring], in front is 
a saialler female figure ; behind, appears a tree in full leaf, evidently intro- 
duced as an explanatory symbol. The picture of Lucretius, " It ver et 
Venus," seems illustrated by this gem, which is most graceful, especially 
in the treatment of the drapery. Sard. 

Pan seated on a rock contemplating a comic mask ; a perfect Greek work. 
Wonderfully well drawn are the head and the mask, and most skilful the 
treatment of the half-human divinity's shaggy goat's legs. Deep cut on 
brownish sard. 

A E^neeling Warrior, the cognisance of his buckler is a Gorgon's head ; 

* There is good reMOD to iiupsct that parsnt (an origin osaiKDed by KObler to 
tbu proceeded direct tnna the fsbrique rnnnj of hU ligntd aems) uid is the 
of Baron Stoseb, without any sntique Kctnid one quoted by Clarac. 
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probably the wounded Acbillei. Arehgic work, reij stiff, but in aingnlarlj 
deep intofflio. Sard. 

Bust of Abnndaatift, itUaglio on magnet, uhubbbIIj good work for this 
nuteriftl, and in the stjle of the Earl; Empire. 



Casi II. 

lit Bow. — Uelpomene holding out a mask, in the field a falchion, which 
attributes have absurdly induced the catatogue-maker to eipliun it as Queen 
Tomyris contemplating the head of Cyrus. Plasma. 

Homer, a head in a grand Greek style, especially to be praised in the 
beard and hair. The earliest portrait of the poet I hare seen. Sard. 

Mask, a full face of the Bearded Bacchus, most benignant in eipreasion, 
with iry-berries in the hair, the beard spread out like a fan ; fine Greek 
in the early style. The head so treated as to fill a circular sard. 

Hannibal (called, roost erroneously, " Pyrrhus "), a helmeted head in 
three-quarter face, deeply cut in a grand manner, apparently Sicilian work 
of his own age, on a beautiful sard. 

Augustus, a profile heitd, a most spirited portrait of him, perhaps the best 
of all in the collection. Ruby sard. 

A large oblong sard (1^ x | inch), engrared with Alexander and 
Bucephalus ; the hero, B nude helmeted figure, of excellent design and 
beautiful finish, standing by the side of the horse, which, howerer, ia verv 
incorrect in drawing. Worked in shallow tjUaglio. Later Greek. 

M. Agrippa, an excellent, deeply-cut, contemporary portrait. Yellow aard. 

Htecenos, a deeply-cut, vigoroos portrait, agreeing exactly with that by 
Solon ', a gem of singular interest for subject and style. Splendid ruby 
sard, somewhat broken. 

Plato, a magnificent Greek head, the counterpart of the one facing 
Socrates on the Besborough almaiidiue. Brown sard. 

Horse of spirited design ; on the off-side stands a youth (the groom). 
Archaic Greek ; a Tery shallow intaglio within a border, on a ruby sard tra- 
Tersed across its width by an exact heraldic chevron in opaque white. An 
anique variety of the stone, and doubtless highly appreciated therefore in 
antiquity.' 

2nd Bow. — Two Infants rolling along the ground, by means of strings 
two large balls or disks (razzuoli, the modem Italian toy !). Prettj 
Roman stylo and unique subject. Nicolo. 

Three masks of Tarious characters, or else heads of Hercules, Apollo. 
aJid Bacchns, arranged aide by side, a ptdtun beneath. Splendid sard. 
Perhaps Hymbolising the tragic, comio, and satyric drama, it may havt 
been the signet of an actor distinguished in all three. Pine Roman. 

Hunter, with game slung on a stick over his shoulder, hares behind, 
cocks and other birds before ( Winter *), as in the type of " QuattuM Tern* 
pora " on coins, Neat Roman work, deeply cut on nicolo. 

1 Sach a conflgmation of the layers in equeatrisn; in m; own eollection is a 
a sard M«ms tohava bean ragarded by S^ttarius, in ths same early styls, on a 
tba Qreeka ss bearing apon matters limilsr material. 
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Thie " Pompey " seenu rather the head of bia youoger sou, but is eri- 
dentlj ft wM-k of hia times, somewhat rode, but bold and full of cbantcter, 
Sard. 

Regulos, a helmeted head m three-quarter face, insoribed U. RB. ATI., 
seems a Beoaissance irork, and from the same hand as tbe " Mariui," a 
profile head, with the legend COS. VII., both in a scratchy style on sard.' 

A Discobolus, an elongated Romaa figure, set in a seal elaborately ena- 
meled in blue in tbe Rococo style, with fieur-de-lys on the sides ; a relic of 
some Bourbon prince. 

3rd Roto, — Qirl's head, her hair dressed in the fashion of Faustina 
Hater, facing a boy's (infant), with long flowing locks ; perhaps LucilU 
and Aonius Verus. Prettily out on red jasper. 

Galba, ealcedony in one of the massy enameled rings of Cinque Cento 
design before noticed. A good likeness, and rery rare. 

Henri IV., well executed ia flat relief on sapphire ; a contemporary 
bust. 

" The dying Epominondas, supported by two warriors " (as the Catalogue 
hath it), ia certainly not tfaat historical scene, but with better reason may 
be regarded as the busts of the Three Uoratli. They are giren in full face 
and three-quarter lengths, in deeply-sunk and careful Roman work. On 
tbe shield of tbe principal figure is the device, a gryphon devouring a 
stag. The manner oif this intaglio resembles that of the £neae and Anchises 
in this Collection. Sard." 

Two busts, conjugated, certainly an imperial pair of the lower Empire, 
on a small yellow sard, seem intended for Mazimin and Paulina, but havu 
little individuality to guide us to a precise identification. luterestiug for 
the setting, a medinval ring of a quaint but elegant form. 

4fA Sow, A most rare and interesting intaglio : two boats facing eacli 
other; the female one unmistakeably that of Annia Faustina ; the male, 
bloated and beardless, probably Elagabalus, though (it must be confesKd) 
somewhat too elderly in aspect. These heads are marked by wonderful 
iDdividuaJity, and are rery carefully executed in somewhat shallow intaglio 
on a large brownish sard, nearly square. So singular is the merit of this 
work, if we take into account the lateness of its date, that it may be justly 
supposed an express commission given to the best engraTcr then surviving, 
on the occasion of the marriage, and designed to be worn by tbe emperor 
himself. 

Fine bust, intaglio in amethyst, called Crispina, but in an earlier style, 
and moreover a prettier profile, than owned by the harsh features of that 

Augustus or Caligula, fine work in beryl or psle sapphire : set in a 
massy medifeval ring with an extremely bossy head. 

Hadrian, a fine head in garnet. 

A curious antique cameo, a seated poodle,* preserring to us the rare 
breed of the Roman tap-dog. 

' Tlieas are appareiitly dua to the * In the Impronte Qemmsris is a east 

bMe stimalated by F. untnui, lata in fi'om an antique paste of this idantioal 

tbaC^oque Canto, of oolleaCiag "Tirornm subjeot, but the fijrims full lanKth, there 

Dlmttinm Imogtnea ;* ■ lar^ nipplj of Dumbvrod amoiigat ths Bdquui historioal, 

■oeh in gems being maaufaoturn) to perhaps the famed Triplet, the UaratiL 

■ipplj the demand of the unoritical ' Ttia Caais Helitsosi*. 
Issnad of the sge. 

TOL. XIX. O 
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5(& Moid. A most Biogulnr Intaglio, the " Head of a Loiiibnrd king." 
represented in full face and wearing a crown, ornamented apparently with 
three fleur-de-ljB : deeply cut in a fine Bpinel-rubj nearly eqiiaro, ^ inch 
high. This head is without character, very gothio in design, and strongly 
resembling the usual conventional portraits of William the Conqueror. It 
poBsibly may be what it is described, and the work of some Byzantine 
engraver. Set in a. massy gold ring, ribbed and engraved with flowers in 
the taste that prevailed after the middle of the 15th century, or the latest 
mediraval period. Around the bizzel is the tnotto (reversed), lel • tl • MSt. 
The valuable setting makes it questionable in my mind whether the 
intaglio itself be not of the same date, one of earliest essays of the Quattro- 
Cento in the art,'Bnd the likeness of some French prince (Charles VIII. ?) 
The flenr-de-lys ornamenting the crown mark a mediieval origin, for the 
Gothio and Lombard kings of Italy retained the plain circlet, imitated from 
the late Roman diadem.' This ruby, therefore, presents a most difficult 
problem in the history of gem -engraving, 

Socrates, a matchless head in the finest Roman style : by far the beet 
of this philosopher's portraits that I have met with. A broad, somewhat 
shallow intaglio. Black jasper. 

Bull hatting, a sard of Roman date, of merely fair execution, bat mounted 
in a massy ring of most elegant design, the shank formed out of two vine- 
Stems tied together, in the taste of the last century. 

Proserpine, a head distinguished by the wheat-ears over the brow ; a 
pretty sard. This is set the same style of ring, enameled with black 
arabesques, as the many others already noted : but this is distinguished by 
the letters' D. I.S- S. under the setting of the stone. These initials 
may supply a clue to discover the original collection whence came this set 
of rings ivhieh, though much varied in shape, yet have all the same general 
form and character, and clearly were all made by the same jeweler. 

GtK Row. Two horses, one drinking from a trough ; worked out in 

Srecisely the same style and material as the group by Alpheus abora 
escribed : and equally to be signaled out for its rare perfection. 
Claudius, a head in fiat relief, a wonderful gem, and far distinguished 
by its spirit above the general mediocrity of these small imperial portrait- 
camei ; in a massy enameled ring as before. 

An aged emperor standing between two females, to the right a trophy, to 
the left a youth sacrificing upon an altar ; a truly ancient oameo of minutn 
work in white upon black, the onyx only g inch wide. This also is mounted 
in the usual style of massy enameled ring. 

* Oem euffravine is supposed to have onltivated elie>here tot aome tiant pre- 

been rsvived in Italy by tbs fugitive viouBly ; in fiuit Visui ipooks of the first 

Qreek artists from Constuitiiiople, after stepa towirds improvement, such as ■[>- 

ita foil iu 1463, but nothiDg i« known to peering in ths timas of Martin T. and 

eibt eitfaer iu cameo or intaglio Ifaal Paul II. (1417 and USi), and heu««, it 

oan with certainty ba referred to an may be infeTred, at Some. 

earlier date than the days of Lorenzo dl ' Our Saxon kings, however (Edgar), 

Medici, andthoseeicliuivelyoameL Oia . ?. . 

dalle Caraiole is tfae earlieet recorded 

Italian gem engraver, but Tisari men- . . 

tiona that he Isamed the art from ■ The nored monogram leads me to 

" mutera of different oountrlss," aum- suspect that the Proserpine of the gem 

monad to Florenoa by Lorenio and Fiero had been interpreted a* a Madonna by 

dei Hedid. Hecos it must have bean the piatf of the owner. 
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7A Bow. The lover half of a female buat, luoirn u the " Jults Tit:," 
but more probably that of » Ptolemaic queen, to judge from the full chin 
and form of the neck, with a long necklace' falling over the throat. 
The fragment is in * yerj grand manner, and certainly not Roman, above all 
not Ihu of DoTuitian's age. In the field is the sigoature EngiEi 
ill minute letters, oat in with bold, corelesa, strokcB, and, heyotid all 
■uspicion, geouiae. The atone, either a jacinth eitremelj deep in tint, or 
an uncommonly rich brown sard,' somewhat convex, was, before tho 
fracture, l^ineh in height, an oval ; the missing portion baa been restored 
in gold after the portraits of the Julia, to whom it is Dow nsNgneU, in 
defiance of the earlier etjle of the work, and it is difficult to imagine upon 
what grounds.' 

Head, with oorlj locks, a barharout piece of work, perhaps early in the 
Revival, and the portrait of the wearer. It is, however, on the finest 
sardonyx of blue and brown layers, and set in a more than oommooly 
mauive ring of the often-mentioned pattern, a circumstance that supports 
the suspicion of its being a contemporary work. 

8tA Sow. Caiua Ciesar(Angusti nepos), a life-like head in very flat reliet 
upon a ruby-sard; the finest cameo in this set of small portraits, and more 
singular from the material chosen. 

Chartea V. (the Eiuperor], a carefully worked cameo, diaplayiug much 
taste and skiU. 



Caab III.— {0/(7<jnim ftwIwsiM^y). 

279. Commodus (" Aelius "), a good but stiff bust in flat relief, enclosed 
in a riin reserved in the upper stratum of a superb aardouyi of black, 
blniah white, and brown, 21 inches high. On the reverse the figure of lao- 
Abraxas most rudely worked out iu shallow intaglio, in order to convert tho 
stone into an amulet at a much later period. Around riiiis in large letters, 
APAOY . TENNAI . OAEMENI . BACIAICKWC. 

280. A magnificent gem : Antonia, a head laureated, executed in flat 
relief and a broad style, but perfectly finished, and to be reckoned amongst 
the beet imperial portraits. The fletih iu opaque white, the ground a rich 
brown, in which last colour too the wreath is rendered. The atone If inch 
high. 

381. Ariadne, a boat, a splendid modem work, in Marchant's style : the 
flesh given in white, the garland of vine leaves around the head, and the 
ground in lake colour : the onyx itaelf furniehiog this remarkable contrast. 

282. Ceres seated holding a large comncopia, Triptolemua (or Bonus 
Eventu*), Btanding before her, proffers to her a bunch of wheat-ears, and 
leans upon bis two-pronged mattock [bidens'). In the midst is a column 
supporting an urn. Liiia and Germanicus being frequently represented 

' A siDgle row of large pearls, sod censures upoa the work, which apply 
diftarinK mnidi from that worn by the iudeed to Uie reatorad portion, but eer- 
Julia^Evodns. talul; not to the uitii^ue, than which we 

■ The species has greatl; puzzled all havv scarcely auythuig in a grander 

dMcnbera, some oalling it an amsthysl, 

nma a hyacinth. 

> Dr. Small, having had merely the 
ati (o go by, bestows very undaaecved 
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under tiiese char&cteri, it is pouibte that this cameo (in tbe style of their 
times) may, from the introductioD of the sepulchral monument, contain by an 
elegant Satterj an allusion to the deification of the Utter lamented prince. 
The figursB are in mezzo- relievo, while on a brown ground and of Tery 
good work : the stone II inch high. 

283. Liria, her bust aa Ceres, veiled and in front face ; a bold design 
in very high relief ; opaque white upon a sard field, 1} inch high. 

2S4. Bust with long flowing hair crowned with bay, called an Agrippina 
Mater, but seema rather an Apollo. The execution is of the highest beauty ; 
the stone fine, composed of white, and a dark sard, in which latter is given 
the robe and the garland : hut the relief appears to have been entirely re- 
touched upon an antique original, of which traces may here and there be 
atill detected. 

288. This may be pronounced withoai hesitation tbe finest cameo of the 
entire collection, and perhaps the finest in existence. The subject, a Victory 
in a biga, executed in the highest relief : the goddess and the near horse 
being neorlj in full relief, the off horse in half. Incomparable is the spirit 
of these horses, one of which actually appears bounding forth from the field 
of tiie gem. The boldness of the drawing, coupled with the minute elocu- 
tion of the details especially remarkable in the heads of Victory and of lier 
nteeds, in the manes, and the folds of the drapery, are beyond all praise. 
The steeds appear to fly along ; the near one rearing up, turns his bead 
to the spectator, which has, owing to its excessive projection, been destroyed, 
an irreparable loss in such a masterpiece of Greek art. Singularly enough 
an irrefragable proof of the genuine antiquity of the work (did its true 
Oreek spirit require any correlative testimony) is to be found in the bronze 
stud introduced to represent the nave of the wheel. This, though unques- 
tionably the first cameo for beauty, is far from being such in dimensions, 
which measure but 1} x l^- inch. The relief in opaque white upon a yellow- 
sard ground. It is worthy of remark that camei anterior to the Augustan 
age, like this, appear invariably to have been executed in stones of but two 
layers (the onyx of Theophrostus). 

291. This " Lina," or rather a portrut of some lady of the uxieenth 
century as a Venns, of small size, la only remarkable for the frame, mode 
out of a thick garland of innumerable flowers, tulips, roses, &e., hound up 
into a massy wreath and enameled in the natural colours. This chef 
d'oeu-ore of the art is perfectly executed in spite of almost insuperable 
difBculties presented by the nature of the operation. 

294, This " Poppiea," or rather Ceres crowned with poppies and veiled, 
is a magnificent work in the highest relief, and in a manner far beyond 
that of ttie Neronian age. The hair is rendered in on opaque brown layer ; 
the flesh In poorly white : evidently of the Oreek school, and apparently 
Sicilian. 

295. An incomparable example of the best Roman period, a head of 
Augustus, radiated ; the likeness taken at the close of bis life, and exe- 
cuted, as the crown shows, after his deification. This may be judged tiie 
first amongst the numerous heads of this emperor. In low relief, opaque 
white upon rich brown sard on an ova) stone 2], inches high, Uonnted in 
n narrow frame of the most elaborate Cinque Cento chiseling, enriched with 
enamel of highly finished work, but chiefly thrown away upon the back of 
the setting, where it most ingeniously represents a chain with different 
colored links. 
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297. A vondeHul gem, the profile faeed of Mfecenos, in hnlf-relief in 
brownish white upon bleck. Tlie eipreaaion of the features, most life-like 
and of the fineet intiqne work. The mounting, a richlj chiseled frame in 
a pnre Renaitsanee stjle, set with table rubies, bean in itself teatimonj to 
the genuine antiquity of the stone, for its stjie is totallj dissimilar to that 
of the Cinqoe Cento eamei : though that of the imitators of tjie antique in 
the laat centurj approaehea cIomI; to it. This is oertain); the most 
TaloaUe eameo-portrait that nay cahinet can bout of, for the drawing agree* 
ezactlj with that of the f&mou intaglio bj Solon, and prohablj this ako b 
one of his works. 

301. Bast of Claudius as Jore, oak^crowned, with ngig oovering the 
■hoolders ; worked out in a flat lifeless manner showing a great falling off 
from that of the Anguitan school. A noble sardonyx, 3^ ioehes high, of 
two shades of brown and pearlj white. Id each of the first are giTeo tlie 
wreath and the gronnd, the bust itself iu the latter. The very elaborate 
Renaissance frame has a back of open work eoaineled, in which the design 
appears to be a fieur-d«-lyi within a spreading H. (the Florentine giglio, 
and initial of the Uedici ?). 

302. This " Lombard King," a small, rude cameo of the Lower Bmpire, 
more probably gites us the bust of some petty Syrian or Armenian prince 
of those times (Vabalathus ?). He has curly hair, a radiated crown and 
ear-rings : the design utterly barbarous and in Tory flat relief. The stone, 
however, is unique in quality, exhibiting layers of black, flesh colour, browu 



303. Gatbs, the head only (fragment of a large cameo), done with un- 
nsnal spirit in white npon brown : for execution as well fts rarity of subject, 
a priceless gem. It far excels any of the portraits, numeroos as they are, 
of his two predecessors. 

306. A master-piece of Cinque Cento work, Horatins Codes defending 
the bridge against Porsenna ; U are hoTering abore him in the sky, with 
numeroos figures, assailants, Romans breaking down the arch, the river* 
god Tiber. Of microscopic accuracy, alt within an oval of one inch wide. 
Thia piece rivals in einct drawing and sorpasses in complexity, the " Sacri- 
fice to Bacchus " above described, in the same miniature style (Besborough 
Colt. 196). 

307. Elagahalns, a yonng head, rudely cut, bat an nnmistakeable like- 
ness, OD a small caleedony of two shades of blue. 

309. A Council of the Gods met upon Mount Olympus, remarkable for 
Ae complexity of the grouping (so rare in antique com positions), as well as 
the excellence of ^e work. Jovs reclining on bis eagle converses with 
Ncptnne seated opon a rock, Diana standing behind lifts her bow. In the 
centre stands Apollo striking the lyre. At his rigbt another group, Venus 
standing with Cupid at her knee, holds sweet converse with the seated Mars, 
whilst Ifereaiy in the bock-ground looks on, tfaos forming a balance to the 
grovp of Jove, Neptune and Diana on the other side. The fignres in 
white on a black ground : a small stone. 

311. Antonia the Elder ; another master-piece of the Augustan age, in 
•hich both work and material claim equal admiration. The face, full of 
•ipression, is rendered in the bluish-white, the hair looped up on Uie neck 
(ss in her medals) in a rich daik brown, the ground black. The relief of 
the whole has been kept somewhat flat to take advantage of the appropriate 
colour of the strata. This perfect sardonyx, 1| inch high, is mounted iu a 
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KeoaUsaiice lockel, enameled in bleutk with elegaut nrabeBquea in a manuer 
worthy of the geoi. 

313. Another superb aardonyz, 2 inches in diameter [&nd of the eanie 
<)ualitj as 311), bears the head of a deified aged princess of the Lower 
Empire, but with more than usual absurdity designated a " Liria " iu the 
Catalogue. The head is veiled, and she holds a sceptre, the profile mean, 
Dose and long upper lip (Julia M(esa !) all worked out iu the flattest relief 
within a reserveid rim of the upper stratum. 

315. Uost unoccouDtablj stj^led " Dioujisius," is a head of Ariadne ivy- 
crowned, but the individuality of the features bespeaks the personification 
of some Grecian queen under this disguise. This head is very carefulljr 
treated in a somewhat archaic manner, particularly obserrable in the vast 
circular convolutions of the hair, whilst the relief is eitremely flat. The 
liead is inclosed within a rim reserved in the same pale yellow layer as the 
wreath, the flesh is wbite upon a yellow ground. It deserves a careful study 
oa account of its numerous peculiarities; one of which, the enclosing rim, we 
could not expect to find in a work so early in its manner. The whole 
surface seems to have been slightly and carefully repolisbed, but widiout 
impairing the original relief. 

31€. Another bust of Claudius, oak-crowned, but done in a atill more 
spiritless manner than 301 ; on an oral sardonyx 2 inches high. Here 
the head has been left in a transparent patch passing through tlie two 
brown strata which furnish the wreath and the ground. 

317. This magnificent bust of Pallas, i[i high relief of the deepest brown 
upon white, is betrayed by its treatment, especially in the grotesque 
character of the helmet, to be a choice productiuu of the best times of the 

But there is in Case VI. a work that before all others arrests ilia 
passing glance, both from its enormous magnitude and the beauty of the 
material employed, the grand cameo known as the "busts of Bidi us Julian us 
ftud Manila Scantilla," one of the most important monuments extant of 
Kouan glyptic art. The attribution to the names engraved upon the 
mounting is evidently wrong ; the male head is quite youthful, wiili but a 
nascent beard, certainly not that of the ambitious sexagenarian Didius, who 
appears on hii medals with a beard ample and philosophic, hut rather that 
of CommeduB at the comiuencement of his reigu, the features bearing a 
Strong resemblance also to his father's, when yet only Cffisor. The Udy 
seems to be the Empress Crispins, in the character of Juno, as her husband 
similarly is figured as Jove/ The two busts are regardant, sculptured in 
a bold manner, with little attempt at finish, yet highly effective. The 
surface of the relief is kept quite flat, because the strata ore so. The 
artist has most skilfully aroiled himself of their rich colors to 

* It U &T (rem certun what daities floent, oivilUing divinitiss in ona person ; 

are intended in thsss persomflostions. or dues the horn alluda to the ohanot«r 

His head is en<»rolsd by the oak wreath of Bacchus as anothsi form of the Bon- 

of the Dodonean Jovc^ but he also has god t Baochus, Cjrbela, Libera, and Cares 

the horn of Ammon sptinging from the are the oharacters uiuklty aaeumod in 

templsa : whilst the empress's wreath Is these menumeDla bj imperial psrson- 

fiirmad of the same oak leaf mtemuaed sgss. In m; own Colleotioa ia an adini- 

with wbeat-een, poppy beads, and a lable head of Commodus wesriog the 

round fruit, attribute of Fallss and rajs of Phiebus, tbe modius of Sdrapia, 

Cerea Are they luppoMd to combine and the bom of Ammon. 
ccsfeclively th« charucMia or twu beue- 
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gin effect to the design. The female buBt is superior to the other 
both ID drawing and eieoutton, but both are equal to the best of the 
came! posterior to the Augustan age in tlieso respects. But the artistio 
tsIqc of this work, great though it bo, is ioRignificaat compared with that 
of the subetanee on irhich it is sculptured, a sardonjx of the finest quality, 
an oblong somewhat curred abore the heads, and of the extraordinarj 
dimensions of eight inches wide bj uz in height ; thus in point of siie it 
tanks neit to the " Gemma Auguetea " at Vienna, and hence in thia respect 
is the fourth of any in Europe ; moreoTer, in beauty of strata it surpasses 
that famous cameo * (of only two strata). Amongst the shades is a purple 
which I have never before observed in a sardonji. The slab has been 
broken across its depth, but carefuilj restored so as to comnlete the (egis 
and bust of the emperor. Whence obtained for this Collection, or hf 
whom, there is no record preserved in the Catalogue, it seems to have passed 
from the Fonteeian into Lord Arundel's bands. 

339. The most charming eomposilien ever emho<1ied npon the onjx is the 
well-knDwn " Uarri^e of Cupid and Psjrche." It is indeed superior to its 
reputation, such inimitable grace is there in the design, such softness ill 
the treatment of the rounded infantine limbs of the little deities, led in 
bonds bj Hymen and his attendant genii, Antercs and the other who places on 
their heads the vannus myiUca. The perfect accuracy of the finish observ- 
able in every part, and the uuimpsired polish of the field, inspires at first 
that creature of suspicions, the gem amateur, with some uneasy feelings aa to 
the antiquity of the ivork, segmented bv that evident forgery, so conspi- 
cuously thrust before the eje, TPY^tON EDOIEI, the letters cut in 
intaglio, in itself a conclusive proof of being suppositious. . But our con- 
fidence returns on contemplating the truly antique character of the whole, 
the softness of the modeling in the figures, and the dead opacity of the 
cacholong forming the relief. No artist of the Renaissance could have 
conceived snch a gronp, or treated it in that style.' The imitators of the 
antique in the last century could have come nearer to these points, but 
fn'tunatcly the ascertained history of the stone (traceable much further 
back) entirely excludes such a theory as to its origin. It was first pub- 
lished, says Dr. Brunn, by Pirro Ligorlo, i. e. early in the Cinque Cento. Dr. 
Bman, after highly lauding the beauty of the composition, points out sundry 
anachronisms in it, snch as the figures moving in ti^o parallel lines, the veil 
over the faces of the pair, the bond tying them togetber, the dove clasped to 
the bosom, the absence of the indispensable symbol from the eanniu. and he 
attributes the design to Raffaelle, or some one of his scliool. The objection 
Fused against its antiquity on the score of the story of Cupid and Psyche has, 
when looked into, no weight whatever ; it certainly was a fatal one when this 
cameo was regarded as (he actual work of Tryphon, the contemporary of tbe 

* Tat Rndo1(ili 11. pnrohmwd t\at The oonntrj of th«ss "Duces 3annn> 
for 18,000 duoala (6000A), mors on sa- di" U a problem to ma, but the " Pon- 
eount of ila miaerslogioat than srtiatia taaisn" cabinet angi^Mts "FustitM* aa 
tsIusl the name of the amateur, who hu thua 

* It is fiamed in a mssay bonier sod recorded the soqninitiaa of this crowniag- 
faeck of eilver gilt, tbe litter Docupied bj piece to his xpiratiuns ; probably soma 
this iBBCripttOD in large raised letters, Spanlah or Neapoliten grandee of two 

" Ingeos snagljpbicum opus ohm Ssn- oeDtaiies back, to judge from the oma- 
MRoruu Dueum nuno voro pretio aeqni- mentation of the frame. 
titan in FontaeianocimelioMBervatuiii." ' The mechanlMtl part of tbe work 
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Ptolemies, but falls entirely to the grouad if ne assume it to be the produc- 
tion of the luxurious age of art, that of Uadmu," when ererj branch of tho 
art of engranDg flourished in its acme, as far as Rome wu concerned, and 
the fable here depicted was the most popular in the Bpiritualisiog mythology 
of the dmes. Apuleins, in his charming story, did no more than put together 
and embellish allegories long before eiistiog ;' we see a proof of this in the 
freBOO at Pompeii, where Cupids and Payches are eiigaged in weaving 
garlands. The same age produced the innumerable intagli where Cupid 
and bis bride figured in every variety of group, embodying the ideas of 
eeparation, torture, penance, reunion, beatification, all alluding to the same 
constant allegory. The relief is in opaque white [hke the head of 
Mncenos, 297), upon a ground of the richest brown sard, which probably, 
after the never sufficiently to he reprobated practice of the last century, 
has been repolished. This small cameo is mounted in a very broad Boeoeo 
frame of open work, set with several large table garnets, which by their 
obtrusive lustre greatly mar the effect of the relie£ 

The famous and genuine work of Aulus (of whose signature here no sua- 
picions can arise, so unmistakeable is the autiquiiy of the lettering) gives 
us a Cupid most admirably depicted in his efforts to sustain iu an upright 
position a huge cornucopia, much taller than himself, planted upon the 
earth. An unique idea. Intaglio in a crystal of some magnitude, and of a 
pale yellow colour. 

The Uercury of Diosooridea is also authentic in the same degree. It is a 
gem of which the history can be traced back to an unusual distance, being 
first mode known by Uoiitjosien, in 1589, in his "Qallus Rome Uospes," 
and then belonging to Fulvina Ursinus. It afterwards came into the hands 
of Stosch, who sold it to Lord Holderness, the father-in-law of the Duke of 
Leeds, who, as a note in the MS. Catalogue tells us, bequeathed it to the 
present cabinet, in itself a truly ducal legacy, for in the last century ita 
value may have been estimated. at £1000. F. Ursinus is known to have 
paid lOOiecchinsfor the Diana of Apollonius.and Lauthier200 for the signet 
of llichael Aogelo ; larger sums than this, taking into account the value 
of money in their respective centuries. Uercury here appears as a traveller 
standing with the chlamys hanging down over his arm, the figure iu front 
face ; the actual execution very peculiar, especially in the drapery, which 
is entirely scratched in with the diamond. An intaglio worthy of ita 
reputation, hut which has suffered from the improving hand of some 
" thrice-double ass " (only Shakspere can supply an epithet of sufficient 
force for such absurdity), who to display tha beauty uf the sard has re- 
polished the surface nearly to the obliteration of the signature, ent in 
aomewhat large, slight, characters. This suicidal proceeding has however 
supplied a convincing proof of the antiquity of the inscription, showing that 

diS^ altogether from the OTerpoliihed s out iu the ImproDte Oammaria, takoa 
boa«7 relief of tha Renaiaasjioe artista ; from t large intaglio in tbe axnt parfeot 
in the curling terminiitiaai of tbe wings Greek style, and long anterior to any- 
more npedaU; is tha trua antique touch thing Roman in tbe Glyptic ut, whera 
oonspicuoui. pBfohe, ta utJuXlj depleted, ia leatccl 
' Reiaka ridioulae the idea of Addma under a tree with the little Cupid aleep- 
beiog the contem^nr; of King Polemo, ing on her lap. The early data of tfaia 



1 seta hun i^wn among tha gem is eTtdenl ; baaidaa tbe wonderful 
jTBuiLiue epigrammatiata. purity of tha outlines, it ia aorroiuided 

* This ia, placed bayond all doubt by by a neatly exeoiiled Btrnicao b«rder. 
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it elill ex'iBted tliere after the origia&I surfue biul been dutrojed by time 
and rough naage. Had it been a forgerj it would hare been placed upon 
the new] J polished aurfoce to enbauce its Talue. 

Tha youthful head of some Greek prince, a cameo in flat relief, and a 
para elegant etjie, ie highly intereating both as an example of a rery early 
cameo, and still more bo for its material, a fine blue tnrqnais, which displays 
enrj mark of antiquity, and is much corroded on the reverse. Perhaps 
the first authentic instance that has come under my notice of ancient work 
in the troB tarquois " de la Vielle Roche." 

A siDgalor relic of Oreco-Egyption art, an intaglio in execution only 
second to the Ptolemy of the Herts Collection, which however it far surpasses 
in historical interest, and multiplicity of detuls, is the profile portrait 
of Cleopatra, with the head attire, tiie skin and feathers of the Sacred 
Vulture, and other ontaments of an ancient Egyptian queen, the profile 
exactly agreeing with that upon her coins, being of an exaggerated Jewish 
type. Though Egyptian pure and unmixed, of the ancient monumental 
cbaracl«r in its design, yet the Greek Land shows itself In the vigour and 
precision with which it is snnk Into the stone, an opaque sap-greea 
jasper,' a rare variety on which I have only met with one other engraving, 
and that the bead of a Cyrenaic king, crowned vrith nsual Chinese-looking 
hat* (in the Bale Collection). On the reverse of the stone is the bust of a 
female deity full-faced, her ha!r in two huge folds over the shoulders, within 
a shrine, perhaps the hieratic representation of her patroness and proto- 
type Isis, a stroke of flattery couched in this juxtaposition, sunk to a still 
greater depth in the jasper, A work nniquo of its kind, and figured in 
Plate I. of lassie's Catalogue. 

Bnt amongst the modern gems in the whole series, nothing can he com- 
pared to the Head of Ganymede (with the eagle in front), by Bureh, than 
which ancient or modern times have produced nothing finer, perhaps 
Dothing equal in beauty or in execution. The sardonyx in which this 
iaUigUo is engraved is, for vividness of colour, and clearness of strata, as 
much a miracle of nature as the work that ennobles it is of art. It 
most have been an antique stone from which the engraving has been 
efiaeed to make way for the present. 

The Bape of the Palladium, the celebrated work of Pelix, upon a thin 
(nece of sard [dark coloured), is a most singular gem. Diomede, with 
One foot raised upon the plinth, contemplates the Palladium elevated on 
a column. On the latter is the inscription, ^HAIH CHOtCI : in the 
field above KAAflOYRNlOY CCOYHPOY, the owner's name. 
The ttiiofflio is in very shallow cutting, but of most careful execution. 
Dr. Brunn is probably correct in terming (his a copy by Sirletti ; he points 
out that in the original the entire legend is in the exergue. 

' Only found in India now, and pro- in the " Silpbiam Merohantt," npon tha 

biUy In her Umss alio imported from fsmooi vua from Volal (W*loker'i Alts 

that oountry. DcokntiUar). 

* Which Araesiliina is figured wearing 



( To be continued.) 
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OH A DIMIHTJTIYE EFFIGY OF A BISHOP AT ABBET DORE, 
HE&EFOBDSEIRE. 

On the western bank of the Dore, Herefordshire, about 
three miles from its confluence with the Monow, a few miles 
above Monmouth, stands the church of Abbey Dore. The 
abbey, which was of the Cistercian order, was founded in the 
twemh century by Robert Ewyas, who derived his surname 
from the adjoining parish or lordship so called, where he had 
a castle, of which no other traces than some mounds now 
remain. The church was a spacious Early English building, 
and several distinguished people of the neighbourhood were 
buried there. It has long ago lost it£ nave, and now the 
transepts and chancel form the parish church of Dore or 
Abbey Dore. A brief notice of it was published in 1727, in a 
small quarto, intitled " A View of the ancient and present 
state of the Churches of Door, Home-Lacy, and Hemp- 
sted, ... by Matthew Gibson, M.A., Rector of Door." The 
other monastic buildings have all disappeared. In a 
recess in the north wall of the north aisle of the 
chancel of this church lies a small effigy of a bishop, 
in stone, 15^ inches long, by 9^ inches at the head, and 
9^ indies at the feet, as the slab slightly tapers. It is 
evidently out of its proper place, the recess being large 
enough for an effigy of the ordinary size. Of this effigy a 
woodcut is given from a drawing by the faithful pencil of 
Mr. Blore. Some years ago the late Dean of Hereford, Dr. 
Merewether, presented a cast of it to the Institute. The 
figure is very much defaced. It appears, however, to have 
represented a bishop in eucharistic vestments with his mitre 
on his head ; his crosier lay on his left side, apparently 
under the arm and over the shoulder. The hands are gone, 
and it is not clear what was their position. They may 
have held a heart ; and most probably there was some 
animal at the feet. An inscription on the upper surface of 
the slab, at the sides of the effigy, is defective. The 
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author of the work above mentioned, after quoting from 
Lelaad's Itinerary ' that John Bruton, Knight, and Us wife, 
father to John Bruton, Bishop of Hereford, were buried at 
Dore, adds " and that the heart of this John Bruton, or Breton, 
or Briton, the famous EngUah lawyer, was buried here, I 
conjecture from a Uttle hewn stone a foot long and nine 
inches broad, with the defaced figure of a bishop in his robea ; 
and only this inscription remaining legible upon it, riz. : — 

P0NTIPICI8 COH 

ZPISTB lOHANNIB."' 

These words, in what are called Lombardic characters, 
still remain entire, except that the b in cob has been broken 
off, and also the B and part of the latter i of lOHlB, the con- 
tracted form of the laat word. Before PONTIFICIB may also 
be read, the letters da, as if they were the last syllable of the 
preceding word. The portions of the inscription quoted by 
Gibson might be the terminations of two hexameters ; but 
the space on the slab shows there could never have been 
more than one hexameter. Though the stone may have been 
shortened a trifle at the feet, there is no reason to think there 
were ever any words at the head or feet of the effigy. The 
word XPiffiTB makes it evident that the line was a prayer or 
invocation, and could hardly have been, as Gibson and others 
have supposed, a record of the interment of the bishop's 
heart Some years ago, after I had seen the cast, I suggested 
that the missing words were probably Munda, and Breton 
in some one of its various spellings ; which words would 
exactly fill the respective spaces, and make the entire Une 
read as follows ; — 

Munda Pontificis cor Breton, Christe, Johannis. 

After a careful re-examination of tiie cast I am a little doubt- 
ful as to Breton. The space that word is supposed to have 
occupied would admit six full-sized letters of die kind used in 
the inscription ; and about the middle of this space are faint 
traces of parts of two, probably the third and fourth letters, 
which are only visible in a very &vorable light Of these 
the former may have been an e, and the latter may have 
been a t, though it has also some resemblance to the upper 
part of a Lomhardic U or c. The name Breton was accus- 
tomed to be spelt in so many different ways that it is not 

' TuL TiiL fo. M J. ' Pp. 23, 28. 
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easy to conjecture which of them may have been there used. 
Assuming, as I think we safely may, that the missing word 
was a surname, it is remarkable that the interment indicated 
by this inscription is not in any way noticed by Leiand. 
The word, however, may have been Breton, but illegible in 
his day ; in which case it is most likely he would have 
passed over an inscription commemorative of an unknown 
bishop. The names of John Breton's father and his wife 
Leiand probably learned from some inscription that was 
then existing in Dore church ; for many of his notices of 
interments read as if they were taken from monuments. 

A prayer on a sepulchral monument, to the effect of the 
line when completed as I have suggested, was not unknown 
in medieval usage, though such language seems more appro- 
priate for the hving than the dead. On a brass representing 
a monk, in St. Alban's Abbey Church, a Hat issues from the 
mouth, upon which are the words Cor mundum crea in me 
I)eus. 

Though the inscription does not record an interment of a 
heart, it is not improbable that the stone may have covered 
the heart of a bishop of Hereford, and that he may have 
been John Breton, who died in 1275. The size of the stone 
makes it hardly credible that it was ever designed to be 
placed over an entire body,' Even the supposition of a boy- 
bishop would not account for so small an effigy as this. It 
is more likely to have covered a small portion only of a 
body ; and though the bowels were sometimes buried sepa- 
rately, this more frequently fell to the lot of hearts. In the 
neighbourhood of Abbey Dore heart interments should seem 
not to have been rare about the period to which this effigy 
may be referred. Margaret, widow of Walter de Clifford, 
by a deed dated in 1260, directed her heart to be buried in 
the priory church of Aconbury.' Her husband's family 
had been benefactors to that priory and also to Abbey Dore. 
A very remarkable instance of such an interment was lately 
discovered in the church of Ewyas Harold, an adjoining 
parish to Dore ; where there is an effigy of a lady, nearly 
life size, holding between the hands, which rest on the 
breast, such a vessel as might be supposed to contain 
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a beart. Its date appears to be about 1300 or a little later. 
Od opening this tomb in October, 1861, ia the presence of 
the Ticar, the Rev, W. 0. Fowle, and others, there was 
found, under the hands and only a few inches below the 
effigy, a flat stone covered by an intervening flat stone of 
larger size, on which lay some rubble and then the efBgy ; 
and in the lower of these two stones was a hemiapherical 
cavity, about 5 inches in diameter, in which were fragments 
of a metal vessel, that seemed to have been hned with a 
woven fabric and. probably had contained a heart. Imme- 
diately over this cavity, on the under side of the atone that 
covered it, was painted in white the form of a vessel suitable 
for inclosing a heart, and such as might have been, and pro- 
bably was, deposited in the cavity.* Ko trace was discovered 
of the body : that most likely was interred elsewhere. It is 
not known who the lady was, but there is some reason to 
suppose she was Clarice, the elder daughter of John de 
Tregoz, who held by barony the castle at Ewyas Harold, 
and died about 1300. She died a short time before or after 
him, liaving married Roger de la Warr, by whom she left a 
son, who became one of her father's co-heirs, her sister Sibyl, 
wife of William de Grandison, having been the other.' This 
Sibyl and hep-husband were, according to Leland," buried 
at Abbey Dore ; but the place of Clarice's interment is, I 
believe, unknown. The l3e la Warr family was of Sussex 
and Gloucestershire. The son of Clarice, John de la Warr, 
succeeded his grandfather at Ewyas Harold, and it would 
have been in accordance with the usage of the age, if her 
heart were there buried and he erected that monument to 
her memory. At Abergavenny, only a few miles distant, is 
an effigy of a lady holding a heart between her hands. It 
may be. referred to the time of Edward I. Who this lady 
was is not quite clear, but, judging by a shield of arms (3 fleura 
de lis) represented as lying on the body, she was either by 
birth or by marriage a Cantilupe, and not improbably Eva, 
one of the co-heiresses of Braose, that married William de 
Cantilupe, who became in her right Lord of Abergavenny. 
There are two efGgies of John Breton's immediate prede- 
cessor, Peter be Aigueblanche (or Aiguebelle), who died 

* I am indebted for this information liihed b7 the Sodet; of AottqnftrieB. 
to the Kov. W. C Fowle. A partumUr * See Dugd. Bar. i. p. fll6, iL p. Ifi, 

aecount of the discorei; will be pub- ■ Itineraij, viiL fo. 81 b. 
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bishop of Hereford in 1268 ; one at Hereford, the other in a 
collegiate church founded by him at Aiguebelle, in Savoy, 
where he was bom ; these are both of hfe size. In Godwin' 
it ia stated, on the authority of the inscription upon the latter 
monument, that his heart was buried there ; which seemed 
not improbable, as he died in England. But the late Mr. 
Kerrich published in the Archieologia' a description of that 
effigy, and also a copy of the inscription, which, so far from 
showing that tho bishop's heart was buried there, commences 
thus : — " Hie jacet venerabilis Pater Domlnus Petrus Here- 
fordensis quondam Episcopus, Fuudator, Structor, et Dotator 
hujus Ecclesiaa," &c., as if his body was interred beneath the 
effigy. If this monument, which is of bronze and was cast 
by Henry of Cologne (de Colonia), were prepared in the 
bishop's lifetime with the intention of his body being taken 
to Aiguebelle, the inscription was completed after his death ; 
for the day of his decease is stated. Though the small 
effigy which covered a heart sometimes holds a heart in the 
hands, as at Cuberley, Gloucestershire, the absence of such 
an indication of the design of the monument is not conclu- 
sive that a heart was not deposited under a diminutive 
effigy. 

If the small effigy at Abbey Dore commemorated any 
Bishop of Hereford, it was most hkely John Breton ; for he 
was the only John that died bishop of that see till the death 
of John Trilleck in 1360 ; to whose memory there remains a 
fine brass in the Cathedral. We have seen that, according 
to Leland, who probably obtained his information from some 
monument in the church, John Breton's father, if not his 
mother also, was buried at Abbey Dore. This might account 
for his heart having been deposited there, though hie body 
was buried in his cathedral. Of his family very little is 
known. He ia generally believed to have been a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas before he was a bishop. According 
to Mr. Foss, he was the son of William le Breton or Brito, a 
justice in eyre ; ■ but the record he quotes as his authority 
for this does not state, or give us any sufficient reason to 
believe, that the John Breton there mentioned was either a 
judge or a bishop. The name of Breton was not uncommon 
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in the thirteenth cent\irj, and there were at that time 
several with the christian name of John. One of this name 
was sheriff of Herefordshire, and also tnistos of the manor of 
Abergavenny and the three castles,' meaning doubtless White 
Castle, Scenfretfa, and Grosmont. He appears to hare witnessed 
a grant to Abbey Dore by Roger de Clifford who died in 48 
Henry III. (1264).' LeUnd assumes this to have been the 
bishop ; but he is more Ukely to have been the father. The 
bishop does not appear to have been a judge before 1266 ; 
and until he was appointed to the see of Hereford, which 
was in December, 1268, he was not of any importance in 
the county. There was a John le Breton who, in August, 
1268 (52 Henry HI.), was associated with several bishops 
and barons as envoys of the king to treat of a peace between 
him and Llewellyn Prince of Wales.* This may have been 
the John Breton in question while he was one of the judges. 
Whether the bishop was the author of the well-known law 
treatise that goes by the name of " Britton," has been much 
discussed, but by no means satisfactorily settled. That he 
■was a common lawyer and one of the judges, has been 
more readily admitted ; and it seems highly probable, since 
John Breton, the judge, disappears from the records when 
the bishop of that name was consecrated. That the bishop 
was the author of the treatise, is stated in Flares Historia~ 
mm, under the year 1275, the writer of which was most 
likely living in 1307, when that chronicle terminates. This 
statement was generally credited till Selden* called it in 
question. His objection is that two statutes are quoted in 
lie work, which were not passed till after the supposed 
author's death. The statutes are the 6tb Edw. I., and the 
13th Edw. I, In order to give validity to this objection we 
must assume that they were referred to in the MS. as he lef^ 
it : whereas I believe we have no copy of the work earlier 
than the fourteenth century. It is not improbable that some 
additions were made to the original after his decease, and 
that it is only with those additions any copies have come 
down to us. The treatise commences with the stylo of 
King Edward, like a charter or letters patent, and runs in 
the name of the king throughout ; and Frisot, a judge under 
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Henty VI., speaks of a book that waa written by the order 
of Edward I. (most probably this treatise), and published in 
the fifth year of his reign ; * which waa two years after John 
Breton's death. In the sixth and thirteenth years of that 
king some very important statutes were enacted, and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that in the subsequent copies of 
the treatise reference was made to these amendments of the 
law. Selden* adduces a record in 51 Henry III., to show 
that John Breton was then one of the judges. Doubtless 
he was; but this was in 1267, more than twelve months 
before the bishop was appointed to hia see. Mr. Foss ' has 
noticed this question of authorship ia hia memoir of the 
judge, and haa adopted the objection of Selden, and also 
an opinion which is mentioned by him aud by Reeve," 
that the treatise is little more than an abridgment of 
Bracton (another law treatise of the thirteenth century), 
with the addition of the subsequent alterations of the law ; 
the probability of which Mr. Fobs says " acquires greater 
weight when it is remembered that Bracton's name waa 
sometimes written Britton or Bretton." The legal reader will 
remember that Henry Bracton and John Breton were contem- 
poraries. That these surnames should have been occasionally 
confounded ia not surprising ; since, though the similarity in 
sound is not great, by misreading, as so frequently happens, 
t for c or c for t, Bracton becomes Bratton, or Bretton 
becomea Brecton, But it appears strange that any one at 
all conversant with the contents of the two books should have 
taken Britton for an abridgment of Bracton's work. For 
though, as both are general treatises on the laws of England, 
they of necessity have much in common, they differ not only 
in language, one being in Latin and the other in French, 
but also materially in ^eir arrangement and in the mode of 
treating the subject. No mere abridgment of Bracton would 
be like Britton ; for, besides the diveraitiea just mentioned, 
Bracton is not written in the king's name, but like works of 
the kind in general, without any royal sanction appearing. 

It is quite consistent with what we know of the life of 
John Breton the bishop, that the work in question may have 
been written by him at the request or by the order of the 

* Te«r Book, 85 Heo. ri. fo. *1 
' * Kotaa to Bensluui]. 
' VoL iL p. MO. 
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king after his retirement to his see of Hereford. Though 
that viaa remote &om the court, he was most likely occa- 
sionally in attendance on the king, especially as he appears 
to have held the office of Keeper of the Wardrobe ; which 
fact Leland mentions' when speaking of his interment, as if 
that office bad been held by him whUe bishop, if not at bis 
death. 

It may be well to add, that there was another bishop 
named John, whose parents were buried at Abbey Dore, viz., 
John de Grandisoo, Bishop of Exeter from 1327 to 1369, who 
■was the son of the above-mentioned William de Grandison and 
Sibyl de Tregoz ; but, besides that his will ' gives no reason 
to suppose his body or any portion of it was there interred, the 
space in the inscnption, which I suggest was occupied by the 
word Breton, would not admit the word Grandisou ; and Its 
shorter form, Granson, would not accord with the existing 
remains of letters ; to say nothing of the probable date of the 
effigy." 

W. S. WALPORD. 

wonji deicriptiTs of it wen pnbliihed in 
the Journal ot the Brit. Ai«lk AMOoiv 
tion, Tol ii. p. S61. 
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THE HI8T0ET AHD CHARTERS OF INGnLFUS CONSIDERED.' 

Bt HEHBT THOMAS BILIT, H.A, Cuubridge. 

Pabt I. 

It is a Bingular coincidence, that the doubt and mystery 
■which have prevailed for the last one hundred and seventy 
years in reference to the origin of the History and Charters 
of Ingulfus, have beea added to, in no small degree, by the 
misfortunes which, in the last two centuries, have befallen 
such few early manuscripts of the work as have been known 
to exist. 

The Manuscripts of the History of Ingulfus, which we find 
mentioned by previous writers, are five in number : — 

I. The so-called "Autograph" of Abbot Ingulfiis, men- 
tioned by Selden in his I^otes to £a</nt^ (1623) as then 
existing at Croyland (or Crowland), in Lincolnshire. He 
had endeavoured, he tells us, to gain a sight of it, but in 
vain. Sir Henry Spelman, more fortunate in ttus respect, 
did obtain permission to consult the "Autograph"; and 
from it he has extracted five Chapters of the Laws of 
William the Conqueror, inserted in Vol I., p. 623, of his 
Concilia (1639). This manuscript he speaks of ii£ being 
" very ancient," and preserved by the churchwardens, under 
three keys, in the church there. It seems to have disap- 
peared about the middle of the seventeenth century, and all 
traces of it are lost. 

II. A Manuscript from which Selden extracted the copy 
of the Laws of the Conqueror, given in his Notes to Eadmer; 
and which he speaks of as then (A. d. 1623) being appa- 
rently two centuries old. It is identical probably with the 
manuscript mentioned by Camden, in the Dedicatory Epistle 
to his reprint of Asser (1603), as containing the whole work 

■ ConunuDiotM to tii* Hbtorioal Sco- o{niuoiu, boveTiF, thers itated u to tha 

tion at tb« meeting of tbe Inititute ia ponibilitjof lome portionaofthe Hiatorf 

PeterboTDiigb, Julj, 1361. Tbe preaeat of Icgulfua being genuine, are, OQ » 

P»p«r ii founded, to lome extent, on an clo»er exuuhlalion, no longer conudered 

article hy the Mine hand in the OeKtU- tenable, 
■ "' ■ e for April, ISBT. Tha 
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of Ingulfus and the Continuation of Peter of Blois ; and 13 
generally supposed to have been the Cottonian Manuacript 
of Ingulfus, which waa totally destroyed in the fire of 1731. 

III. A Manuscript formerly belonging to Sir John Mars- 
ham ; and from which Fulman printed his edition of the 
History of Ingulfus, in Vol. I. of the Rerum Anqlicarum 
Seriptores Veteres, Oxford, 1684. In a Letter of Bishop 
Gibson, preserved in the Ballard Collection in the Bodleian, 
it is asserted that this manuscript had been borrowed from 
Sir John Marsbam by Obadiah Walker, the Bx>raan Catholic 
Master of Unirereity College, Oxford, and never returned. 
Be this as it may, it is now neither in the Library 
of University College nor in the bauds of the represen- 
tatives of Sir J. Marsbam ; and what has become of it 
seems to be unknown. It could not have been identical 
with the so-called "Autograph ;" as there are no less than 
thirty-four variations between its text and that of the 
Autograph, in the five short Chapters of the Laws of the 
Conqueror which Spelman has given in the Concilia. 

IV. The Manuscript from which Sir Henry Savile printed 
the First Edition of tie History of Ingulfus, in his Seriptores 
post Bedam (1596). No information is given by Savile in 
reference to this manuscript, and what has become of it is 
unknown. It was imperfect ho^Yever, breaking off immedi- 
ately before the Laws of the Conqueror, and omitting the 
latter portion of the History. 

v. The Arundel Manuscript, No. 178, in the British 
Museum ; written in a hand of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. It breaks off at the same point as the 
manuscript used by Sir Henry Savile, but differs considerably 
from his text in the spelling of the proper names. 

This last — which, as an authority, is of course worthless— 
is the only manuscript of the History of Ingulfus now known 
to exist. 

For several ages the genuineness of the Charters contained 
in the History of Ingulfus seems to liave beea unsuspected; 
and from the Second Continuation (also printed in Fulman 's 
volume) we learn that on one occasion they were received 
as evidences of title, — a fact which, under the peculiar circum- 
Btances of the case, will be not undeserving of our future con- 
sideration. In Cough's Second Appendix to bis History of 
Croyland we find a short account of the place, intituled 
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" Croylatufs Chronicle, collected and compiled by Sir John 
Harrington, Knight, a learned lawyer and antiquary, Steward 
of Oroylaod, and nephew to the Eeverend Father Philip 
Everard, Abbot there in the time of King Henry VII. and 
King Henry VIII." Thia writer makes free use of the 
Charters as found in Ingulfs History, and, though in all 
probability he may hare seen some at least of the so-called 
originals, seems to hare entertained as httle doubt a& to their 
genuineness as his predecessors, both lawyers and laymen, 
had during the preceding century and a half. Dr. Caius, in 
his learned work upon The Antiquity of the University of 
Cambridge (1568), is the first probably who has quoted 
Ingulfs History as an authority ; which he does unsuspect- 
ingly, and without reserve. 

For many years after the opinions of the learned upon 
these Charters had been more strongly challenged by the 
publication of the History of Ingulfus, there seems to have 
been no expression of a suspicion that either the work itself, 
or the so-called Charters inserted in it, were not, what they 
respectively represented themselves to be, memorials ol 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman times. Sir Henry Savile 
and Fulman, the editors, do not appear to hare entertained 
any doubts on the subject ; and these Chai-ters, as well as the 
Ingulfan version of the Laws of William the Conqueror, are 
unhesitatingly quoted as genuine by Sir Henry Spelman in 
his Concilia, and by Sir WiUiam Dugdale in the Monasticon. 
Archbishop Nicolaon suggests no doubts in bis British 
Historical Library, and Selden and Stillingfleet rely upon 
the authority of the work with confidence. At the close 
even of the last century, Gough, the antiquary, though aware 
of the doubts that were then entertained aa to the Charters, 
does not appear to have shared in them, and, in the Second 
Appendix to his History of Croyland, inserts them all as 
genuine documents ; though, somewhat singularly, and, aa 
though doubting his own judgment, while he upholds the 
genuineness of Ingulfs History, he is ready to admit that 
Ingulf himself may have been sufficiently unscrupulous to be 
capable of forging the Charters ; — " for Ingulf" he says, 
" does not hesitate to tell us what artifice he used in the 
return of the property of his houae to the surveyors of 
Domesday, — and Ingulf probably, like many others of his 
rank, produced forged charters to support his daims." 
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Among the first, if indeed DOt the rery first, to express a 
doubt on the genuineness of these documents, was the in- 
de&tigable Henry Wharton. In his Latin History of the 
Bishops and Deans of London and Si. Asaph (London, 
1695), he speaks of the Charters of Ethelbald (a.d. 716), 
Wichthif (a.d. 833), Bertulph (a.d. 851), and Beorred {a.d. 
868), as almost satisfactorily proved to be fictitious, by cer- 
tain anachronisms 'which his research had detected in the 
respective attestations thereof. He finds, for example, that 
the Charter of Ethelbald is attested by Wynfrid and Aldwin, 
Bishops of Mercia and Lichfield ; that of Wichtlaf by Godwin, 
Bishop of Rochester ; that of Bertulph by the same Godwin; 
and that of Beorred by Alcwin, Bishop of Winchester, at 
times when none of those prelates were filling the sees respec- 
tiTely assigned to them. 

From Humphrey Wanley, the antiquary, we learn that 
doubts were extensively entertained in his time— the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century — as to the genuineness of 
these documents. Among the Harleian MS^. there is a 
letter written by him to Lord Oxford, in which he says — ■ 
" As to Ingulfus, I humbly beg leave to observe that some 
learned men do not think the History bearing his name, or 
at least a great part of it, to be bis ; and many Charters 
cited in that book are vehemently suspected to be spurious. 
One I can particularly mention, tbe Foundation Charter of 
Croyland Abbey ; which was, or seems to have been, taken 
from one iu beiag, and not much older, if any at all, than 
Henry the Second's time." 

The so-called original, it may be here remarked, of this 
alleged Foundation Charter was, according to Dean Hickes, 
in 1 705, in the possession of Dr. Thomas Guidot, a physician 
at Bath ; and would appear to have been the same document 
that is mentioned by Gough (Preface, p. viii.), as being in 
1734 the property of Robert Hunter, Esq., lord of the manor 
of Croyland ; in which year it waa exhibited before the 
Society of Antiquaries. It seems not improbable, how- 
ever, that there was at least one dnpUcate of this Charter; 
which, we are told, was kept in a box at Croyland during 
the serenteenth century, but waa afterwards^ lost The 

I quite poBuble, howerer, that thaw tvo documents nay hare been 
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Spurious character of this document, formerly known to tlie 
learned as the "Golden Charter," will be the aubject of 
further notice. 

In the passage above quoted, it is not improbable that 
Wanley alludes to the opinions strongly entertained on this 
subject by his friend, the learned Hickes. In the First 
Volume of that writer's Thesaurus Linguarum Septentriona- 
lium, he has deroted a considerable portion of the Preface 
and of his Dissertatio Epistdaris to the proof, that these 
Charters bear strong internal evidence of an origin poaterior 
to the times of our Saxon kings. In p. 62 of the latter 
treatise, he points out the use in Ethelbald's Charter, a.d. 71 6 
(pp. 2^-4 of Fulman's Edition) of the word leuca, " a league" 
(or rather, measure of 1500 paces), it having in reality been 
introduced, some centuries later, by the Normana He also 
instances such suspicious words as chirographo patentt, " chi- 
rograph patent ; ' setcera, " drain ; " seisonts, " seasons ; " 
and libras legalis monetee, " pounds of lawful money ; " ex- 
pressions betraying most undoubtedly a Norman, or Gallic, 
origin. lie further remarks upon the mention of the Bene- 
dictines as Nigri Monachi, " Black Monks," a name by which 
it is generally supposed they were not then known, in this 
country at least ; and in support of his position refers to tlie 
enactments of the Synod of Cloreshoe, a.d, 743, some time • 
after the reign of Ethelbald, in reference to the monastic 
dress. In the same work, he has giren a facsimile of a por- 
tion of the Golden Charter of Ethelbald, and has c^led 
attention to the lateness of the character in which it ia 
written, and the fantastic shapes and elaborate gilding of the 
crosses, the latter in especial not being in accordance with the 
Saxon usage. To his list of objections, we may parentheti- 
cally remark, Hickes might have added the employment of 
the phrase separalis piscaria, " several fishery," a purely legal 
term belonging to a date some centuries later than the reign 
of Ethelbald. The fanciful and varying subscriptions, too, of 
the attesting witnesses to this charter are such as are never 
found in charters of so early a date, but only in documents 
of the early part of the tenth century and upwards. The 
same remark will also apply to the attestations of the Charters 
attributed to Offa, a.d. 793 (p. 6), and to Kenulf, King 
of Mercia, A.D. 806 (pp. 6, 7) ; which latter is also blemished 
with such anachronisms as passagium, " passage," or " escu- 
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age," a feudal terra ; and miles mens, " my knight," also an 
expression of feudal times. 

Though not remarked by Hickes, the Charter of Wichtlaf, 
KiDg of Mercia, a.d. 833 (pp. 8 — 11), bears equal marks of 
spuriousness. Like that of Kenulph, it makes mention of 
Langtofl, Aswyktoft, Badby, Holbecke, and Pyncebek, many 
years before the terminations " toft," " by," and " beck," had 
been introduced by Danish settlers into that part of England, 
(unless indeed we are ready to give our assent to the unsup- 
p(Hi;ed assertion of (raimar, the Trour^re, that the Danes were 
established and ruhng in this country in the reign immediately 
succeeding King Arthur's day). The words, too, haUivus, "a 
bailiflF," and adcocatio, " an advowson," found in this Charter, 
are anachronisms ; and while the mention in it of Jews in 
England, dealing in monej', at so early a date, is exceedingly 
suspicious, the varying subscriptions of the attesting witnesses 
would alone suffice to condemn it. Earl Algar's Charter too, 
A.D. 810 (p. 95), is proved by the attestations to be fictitious. 

In bis Preface to the Thesaurus, Hickes expresses himself 
as fully assured that the Charter of Bertulph, a.d. 851 (pp. 
12 — 15), is equally spurious with that of Ethelbald. He 
objects to the mention in it of " knights," at a time when 
knighthood did not exist here ; oifeadi, " fees " or " feuds," 
* long before the feudal system was introduced ; and to the 
use of such words as quarentena, a lineal measure, a 
term of purely' Norman origin; and ^I'fl, as meaning a 
day of the week, a sense in which, in the Saxon Charters, 
it ia but very rarely to be found. By the extravagance, 
too, of its varying attestations, this Charter is additionally 
condemned. 

The Charter of Beorred (or Burghred), King of Mercia, 
A.D. 868 (pp. 18 — 20), is equally proved to be fictitious ; as 
well by the attestations as by the anachronisms involved in 
the mention of miles mens, "my knight"; vianerium, "a 
manor," a term first introduced with the feudal system ; feo- 
dum, " a feud " or " fee," and adcocaiio, " an advowson." Of 
the spurious character of that of Edred (pp. 32 — 36) we 
may, with Hickes, feel equally assured. He calls attention 
to the mention in it of grant of " waif and stray," a purely 
Norman right ; maneria, " manors " ; secla in schyris, " suit 
of court of shires," a right claimed under the feudal system ; 
advocalio ecclesice, " advowson of a church " ; affidare suos 
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nativos, " to claim oti oath one's natives," or " serfs," an ex- 
pression connected with feudal usages ; and eatallis, " with 
their chattels," a term introduced by the Normans. 

The fictitious character of Edgar's Charter (pp. 42 — 44) 
is equally apparent. Hickes has noticed such expressions as 
commimam pasturre, " common of pasture," and tenentes suos, 
" their tenants ; " to which, " waif and stray," and separalis 
piscaria, " several piscary," may be added. The mention, 
too, of the " Triangular Bridge," at Croylaud, in the Charters 
of Edred and Edgar, documents professing to belong to the 
tenth century, is at least suspicious ; as, at the earliest, it 
was a century later before the pointed arch was introduced 
into England ; and the triangular bridge aa it now stands, 
with its arches of that form, is not of earlier construction than 
the thirteenth century. It is just possible, however, that a 
bridge of somewhat similar conformation, as to triangularity, 
may have preceded it. In these two Charters, also, it deserves 
remark that Edred and Edgar are styled "kings," not "of tlie 
whole of Britain," as in genuine charters of those sovereigns, 
but " of Great Britain " ; many centuries before that title 
was heard of. 

The Ecclesiastical Censure (p. 44), professing to have 
been oomposed by Archbishops Dunstan and Osketul, A.D. 
966, to ensure the future possession of the lands and property ■ 
of the Abbey of Croyland, is condemned as fictitious by the 
mention in it of " archdeacons " and " archtdiaconal rights," 
110 years before their introduction into this country by 
Archbishop Lanfranc. 

Cnut's short Charter of Confirmation (p. 5S) is equally 
fiotitious. The word resiaurator, " a restorer " is in reality 
not to be found in use, until probably some canturies later ; 
and goes far toward proving that this Charter, as well as 
Ahat of Edward the Confessor (p. 64), is a forgery. 

in the Charter of Thorold, a.d. 10.11 (pp. 86, 87), Hickes 
remarks upon several words of Norman origin which had led 
him to consider it equally fictitious with the others ; and he 
decidedly objects to a gifl by a Saxon official, in Saxon times, 
in Uberam deemosynam, " in frankalmoigne," a term intro- 
duced by the Normans. The common people, too, at this 
date, h^ no double names, such being a usage of Norman 
introduction ; and we must regard Thorold's dependants, 
" Gunter Liniet," "Outy Grimkelson," "Turstan Dubbe," 
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" Gouse Gamelson," and " Besi Tuk," aa the creatures of an 
iuventive imagination, and no more. 

The deeds alleged to have been executed by Abbot Ingulf 
to Oger the Priest, Simon of Baaton, William the Miller, and 
others (pp. 101 — 103), are equally spurious ; witness the 
expressions manerium, " a manor ; " infeudo and infeudum, 
"in fee ; " ke^redibm et assignatis, "to hia heira and assigns;" 
and sewera, " a drain," all belonging to a later date. 

From the Charters we now turn to the Hittory of Ingulfua 
itself which Hickes, and several other writers who have con- 
demned the Chartera, have been by no means equally ready 
to condemn as having no pretensions to be considered 
genuine. We will deal first with the internal evidences which 
it seems to afford of its spuriousness, 

The contents of p. 16 are founded solely upon the peculiar 
language of the ridiculous subscriptions by the attesting 
witnesses to Bertulph's Charter ; and if those subscriptions 
fall to the ground as forgeries, which they assuredly must, 
this attempted explanation of thera must of necessity fall to 
the ground as well. 

We shall have occasion to shew in the sequel that this 
History is based, in all probability, upon certain passages in 
the Fourth Book of the Ecclesiastical History of Ordericus 
Vitalifl, who paid a visit to Croyluid in the early part of the 
twelfth century. Vitalis mentions Eenulf, the first Abbot, 
and then is silent as to any tnterrening Abbots to the time of 
Turketul, a distance of about two hundred and thirty years, 
To fill up this hiatus, four Abbots are named by the compilers 
of the History, three of whose names are introduced into 
the fictitious Charters as well ; and to the rule of these first 
five Abbots (Kenulf included) a period is allotted of no less 
than two hundred and thirty-two years. The rule of the 
next nine Abbots, on the other hand, who are all mentioned 
by Ordericus Vitalis, occupies but one hundred and sixty- 
one yeai-s, a comparatively rational space of time. Of the 
first five Abbots, the names of Theodore and Oodric are pro- 
bably borrowed from the Chronide of John of Peterborough, 
compiled in the fourteenth century. 

The story of the Sempects, or five senior monks, dying in 
the time of King Edgar at the respective ages of 168, 142, 
115, and (probably) 120 years, ia evidently an account of a 
coincidence too marvellous not to be fabulous. 'Vitalis says 
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that the Abbey was laid waste by Inguar, Guthrom, and other 
Danish chiefs, and that its possessions fell into the hands of 
laymen ; implying also that it remained in this state of ruin 
and desolation imtil the days of King Edred, a period of 
nearly eighty years. These five yenerable personages there- 
fore, there can be little doubt, are an invention of the com- 
pilers for the purpose of tiding over the dark period between 
the ruin of the Abbey by the Danes and the election of 
Abbot Turketul, a.d. 948 ; a period as to which, we 
may conclude from the narrative of Vitalis, there were no 
historical abbey memorials in existence. To meet this wcU- 
known difficulty, as well as the obvious circumstance that no 
other memorials were likely to exist, relative to the Abbey, 
between the time of its foundation by Ethelbald, a.d. 716', 
and its destruction by the Danes, a.d. 870, the writers have 
created these long-lived Sempects with the express object ot 
placing upon them (pp. 48, 50, and 107), the responsibility 
of the narrative from the time of tlie first foundation, until 
the desolation of the Abbey by the Danes, as is stated in one 
place (p. 107) ; or until the fourteenth year of King Edgar, 
as they say, somewhat seriouslj contradicting themselves, in 
another (p. 48). 

The Abbey of Croyland is represented (p. 30) as having 
had the name Curteys, " courteous," given to it by reason of 
the courtesy shown by its inmates to Turketul in the days of 
King Kdi'ed. From other source-s, we know that at a later 
period this monastery really had — in consequence, probably, 
of its great wealth and its unbounded hospitality — the com- 
plimentary epithet of " Courteous Croyland " bestowed upon 
it ; but we leave it to the inventors of this clumsy explanation 
to shew why it should have received a purely French appel- 
lation in purely Saxon times. 

Turketul, the King's Chancellor, is represented (p. 36) as 
being the agent through whose advice' seven Bishoprics were 
conferred on one day ; whereas, in reality, the Synod at 
which these prelacies were conferred was held a.d. 905, two 
years before the date at which, according to Ingulfs own 
narrative (p. 52), Turketul was bom. Dynewulf too, who is 
represented as the Bishop of Winchester at whose death 
Turketul refused the see (p. 36), in reality died when Tur- 
ketul was three years of age. Again, Frithestan, who is 
styled (p. 36) Turketul's foster-brother {coUactanem), J3 
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immediately afler made to succeed to the see of Winchester 
at a period which was two yeara before the alleged date of 
Turketul's birth ; though in reality he succeeded a.d. 910, 
three years after the year in which TurketuI is here 
represented to have been born. 

Otho I., Emperor of Grermany, married Eadgyth, Athel- 
staji's sister, A.D. 924 ; so that this marriage could not, as 
represented in the Hiitori/ (p. 37), have been consequent 
upon the fame gained by Athelstan at the battle of Brunen- 
bui^h, A.D. 937 ; nor could the * Emperor Henry I., as there 
represented, have sent an embassy to Athelstan afier that 
battle, seeing that he died the year before. The statement 
also (pp. 29, 37) that Constantine, King of Scotland, was 
slain in the battle of Bnineoburgh, is erroneous ; it being his 
son who lost his life there, Constantine himself embracing a 
monastic life seven years later. 

Again, Hugh,* "King of the Franks," is named (pp. 38 
and 51) as existing a.d. 937. There was no such personage 
then in existence. Hugh Capet was not crowned until a.d. 
9S7 ; and the compilers may possibly have been led into 
the error by mistaking the numerals of the one date for the 
other. 

The alleged exaction of 2000 marks by King Sweyn, 
within three months, from the Monastery of Croyland (p. 56) 
is undoubtedly a fable. The amount itself is beyond all 
belief) as on the same occasion a sum of no more than 
48,000 pounds was exacted from the whole of England. 
The story is founded, there seems reason for supposing, upon 
the account given by Florence of Worcester of the martyrdom 
of Archbishop Elphege, by the Danes, upon his refusal to pay 
an exorbitant sum by way of ransom. 

In page 57 we read of a demise of the manor of Baddeby, 
A.D. 1013 (a period, be it remarked, when manors did not 
exist in England), for a term of 100 years, at a yearly rent 
of one peppercorn ; the fact being, that a demise for a term 

' [The Histoij ityle* btm "Emperor but be doea not commit tbe additioniil 

of Oantiui; " uid " Emperor of the error into wbioU the Eittory bu fkllen, 

BoDUUB," the Imtter being m title to of aafing that Kiug Hugh leiiC for 

vbich in raaLt7 he had no claim. Wil. AtheUtau'a liBter {Eadhild) for t)ie pur- 

liam of Hklmeaburj (HUt. g 120) calls poee of giving her in mu-riagB tohb rod; 

bim" Emperor of Germany."] whereai", in reality, Hugh ''Duke of the 

' [William of Malmeebury, it haa been Fnnki," married her himself, and that, 

remarked, Bince the above was written, eleven years bufore (he baltla of Bruiiea- 

makaa tho BUne miiiCtike (Uiat % lS6)i burgh «u fought] 
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of years was unknown in England before the Conquest, 
and a reservation of a peppercorn rent a thing equally 
unheard of. Another singular circumstance, too, is the asser- 
tion (p. 57) that through the agency of Earl Leofric, the 
manor of Baddeby had come into the hands of the Abbey of 
Evesham, " and is still retained by it, though the term has 
e^red" ; the fact being, that the History purports to have 
been written a.d. 1091, 2, or 3 ; and that Abbot Ingulf died 
A.D. 1109, four years before a.d. 1113, the end of the term 
of 100 years. On the other hand again, in page 85 we find 
it stated that there are still twenty years of the lease to run, 
and an attempt is made to explain why the manor is described 
in Domesday as still being in the actual possession of the 
monks of Croyland. In the so-called First Cotttinuatioit of 
Ingulfs History, attributed to Peter of Blois, we find an 
account of the unsuccessful attempts made by Abbot GeoSrey, 
Ingulfs successor, to recover the manor of Baddeby shortly 
after the expiration of the 100 years. The purpose may 
perhaps be divined for which these clumsy forgeries about 
this locality were ^bricated, but the real facts of the case 
will probably remain for ever unknown. 

The account of Abbot Turketul (attributed to Abbot 
Egelric the Younger in page 107, but apparently to the 
Sempects in page 48) bears abundant marks of a fenciful 
and spurious origin. It is founded, there can be little doubt, 
on the comparatively meagre narrative of Vitalis, who men- 
tions Turketul as merely a clerk, and of the royal race. In 
the present narrative, however, be is expanded into King 
Edred's Chancellor ; an officer who, as the late Sr Francis 
Palgrave has remarked (vol. ixiiv., of the Qumierly Review), 
" if he did exist among the other officers of the Anglo-Saxon 
Court, was nothing more than a notary or scribe, entirely 
destitute of the high authority which Ingulf bestows upon 
him." With the same writer, we must of necessity agree in 
rejecting the puerile account (p. 37) of Turketul a prowess 
at the Battle of Brunenburgh. A story, which relates how 
that he penetrated the hostile ranks, struck down the enemy 
right and left, and, amid torrents of blood, reached the king 
of the Scots ; and then immediately stultifies itself by telling 
us, that in after-times, when he had assumed the monastic 
garb, he " esteemed himself happy and fortunate in that he 
had never slain a man, nor even wounded one," surely 
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cannot have been penned by a person who really knew any- 
thing about Turketul, and is evidently deserving of no serioiia 
attention from any one in possession of his senses. The 
whole atory of the birth, education, promotion, fortunes, and 
deeds of Abbot Ingulf, there can be little doubt, with the 
exception of the slight foundation afforded by the pages of 
Titalis, is as unsubstantial and fictitious as the narrative in 
reference to Turketul, " The passage respecting the educa- 
tion of Ingulfus (at Oxford)," remarks Sir F. Palgjave, " long 
ance roused the suspicion of Qibbon, and it still remains to 
be prored that Aristotle formed part of the course of educa- 
tion at the ITuiTersity of Oxford at a time when his works 
were studied in no part of Christendom." It seoms not 
improbable that this stoiy of Ingulfs education at Oxford 
owes its existence to the fact, of the History having been 
compiled at a period when the scholastic dispute began to 
run high in reference to the comparative antiquity of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

In narrating the ])articular8 of his journey to the East, 
Ingulf tells us that he first visited the court of Alexius, 
Emperor of Constantinople, and immediately afterwards, 
was welcomed by Sophronius, the Patriaroh of Jerusalem 
(p. 74). These assertions are quite irreconcileable ; for 
Sophronius died a.d. 1059, and the first Emperor named 
"Alexius" did not ascend the throne until a.d. 1081. 

Radulph, or Ralph, Earl of Hereford, was the son of Goda, 
sister of Edward the Confessor ; whereas the compilers of 
the present narrative (p. 67) represent him as being her 
husband, a mistake which a contemporary certainly would 
not have made. 

The stories told (pp. 70, 98) as to the Saxon mode of 
signing charters with golden crosses, and decorating them 
with paintings of a splendid and costly description, is utterly 
unfounded ; and there can be little doubt that, in the real 
ignorance of the forgers as to the Saxon usage, they were 
penned with the view of supporting the Groyland Charters 
when the so-called originals ^ould come to be proffered in 
court. The remarks of Sir F. Palgrave on this subject are 
much to the purpose : " It is familiarly known," he says, 
" that the Anglo-Saxons confirmed their deeds by subscribing 
the sign of the Cross, and that the Charters themselves are 
&irly, but plainly, engrossed on parchment. But instead of 
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imitating these unostentatious instruments, the elaborato 
forgera often endeavoured to obtain respect for their fabrica- 
tions by investing them with as much splendour as possible ; 
and those grand crosses of vermilion and azure which 
dazzled the eyes and deceived the judgment of the Court 
Vhen produced before a bench of simple and unsuspecting 
lawyers, now reveal the secret fraud to the lynx-eyed anti- 
quary. The Charter of Ethelbald, called the ' Gdden 
Charter' bears the impress of falsity." 

Vitalis tells us that Abbot Ingulf ruled the monastery 
twenty-four years, and that his successor Geoffrey was 
appointed a.d. 1109; thus making the year of Ingulfs 
nomination to be a.d, 1085. In the present narrative, on 
the other hand, Ingulf makes himself to have been appointed 
Abbot immediately on the deposition of Abbot Wulketul ; 
an event which took place a.d. 1075 (pp. 73, 79, 94), ten 
years in fact before the date given by Vitalis. The earlier 
date, however, is assigned to Ingulfs nomination in the 
Peterborough Chronicle, already mentioned. A very sus- 
picious fact, too, is the assertion that, on his deposition in 
1075, Abbot Wulketul was placed in the custody (p. 73) of 
Thurstan, the Norman "Abbot of Glastonbury;" while in 
reality, as we learn from William of Malme8bury'8.4n/;yaiVii?* 
of Glastonbury, Thurstan (or Turstin) did not receive that 
appointment until a.d. 1081. 

The alleged sitting (p. 77) of the "King's Justiciars" at 
Stamford a.d. 1075, for the trial of causes, is an anachronism. 
Such a thing was unheard of until about a century later, at 
the earliest. 

The assertion is risked (pp. 79, 80) that Ring Alfred had 
compiled a roll, very similar to Domesday, tlie whole country 
being marked out in it by counties, hundreds, and tithings. 
In reference to this passage Sir Henry Ellis has remarked 
{General Jntrod. to Domesday, vol. i. p. 1, ed. 1833), that 
the formation of such a survey in the time of Alfrea may 
be more than doubted, as we have not a solitary authority 
for its existence ; and the most diligent investigation has not 
been able to discover, among the records either of Saxon or 
of later times, the shghtest indication that such a survey 
was ever known. The separation into counties is also known 
to have taken place long before the days of Alfred. Had 
tlie writer too of Ingulfs History really been a Norman 
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monk, ho ■would never have fallen into the error of asserting 
(p. 82) that the French leuca at the time of the Conquest 
iras equal to two English miles ; the fact being that it only 
contained twelve furlongs, or one English mile and a half. 

As to the assertion risked also (p. 83) that "Philip " was 
a vety amtmon name in France in the eleventh century, Du 
Cange has remarked {Glossart/, s. v. Pkitippi) that, so far 
from such being the case, the name is scarcely ever to be 
found before the time of Henry I. of France, Tvho was 
contemporary Tvith Ingulf. 

Heution is f^ain made (p. 95) of the " King's JusticeB in 
the County," meaning, to all appearance, sitting in Byre ; 
and this about a century, as already noticed, before the 
sittings in Eyre were instituted. 

In p, 104 we find the double names, " Harald Gower" 
and "ILoller Qtiater," represented aa belonging to dependents 
of the convent ; at a period, in fact, Tvhen as yet double 
names were not given to persons of that class. 

The vicarius, or " vicar," of Wedlongburc, is mentioned a.d. 
1091 (p. 105) ; whereas, in reality, vicars of churches were 
unknown here until about a century after that date. 

Another and most convincing proof of the spurious 
character of this History, is afforded through the agency of 
the copy of the Laws of "William the Conqueror which it 
professes to give. Selden, in his Notes to Eadmer (published 
A.D. 1623), has printed a transcript of these Laws from a 
manuscnpt of Ingulfus, which appeared to him at that date 
to be about two centuries old, and which, not improbably, 
■was identical with the Cottonian copy, now lost ; while, at 
the same time, he informs us that he had attempted, but in 
vain, to get a sight of the (so-called) "Autograph" of Ingulfus. 
Another copy of these Laws, also in French, is printed by 
Fulman, in his edition (pp. 88 — 91), from Sir John 
Marsham's manuscript of Ingulfus, ■which seems to have been 
neither the Cottonian MS. nor the Autograph. Sir Henry 
Spelman, in his Concilia (published a.d. 1639), remarks 
(vol. i. p. 623) upon the comparative incorrectness of 
Selden's version, and, after informing us that he himself 
had gained access to the original (archett/pum), then pre- 
served, " under throe keys," in the church at Croyland, 
gives five Chapters of these Laws, most carefully transcribed 
by himself from the original, by way of specimen. Now, of 
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course, if this manueci-ipt had really been of Abbot Ingulfs 
time, and penned in 1091, 2, or 3, the laws would have 
been found to be written in the Norman language of that 
period. So far, however, from this being the fact, on ex- 
amination of this specimen, and minute comparison of it 
-with the text of the Holkham Manuscript, of about the 
thirteenth century, from which Mr. Thorp has printed these 
Laws in pp. 201 — 210 of his Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
£ngland,vfe 6nd that the French of the so-called "Autograph," 
satisfactory though it may have been to Sir Henry Spelman, 
is greatly more corrupt and more unlike pure Norman than 
that of the manuscript of the thirteenth century. In proof 
of this, on close inspection — the results of which are given 
in detail in the note " annexed — ^we find no less than four- 

' fon( (are) Autogr, — *»n(, Holkham. sont, is Picard and Burgnudian ; 

sunt, iH pure Norman. 
graimtat (granted) Autogr, — ffrantad, Holkb&m. grauntat, is a Picard 

and Burguudian form ; grantad, Koiman. 
cotiquat (conquest) Autogr. — cunquest, UolkhaiD. conqueit, is Picard and 

Burgundian ; eunquett, Norman. 
h reit (the king) Autogr.— It rei$, Holkham. le. Is late Picard ; ti, is 

Norman, 
son (his, ivAee,) Autogr. — tun, Holkham. son, is Picard and Bui^andlan ; 

tun, Norman, 
eositi (kinsman) Autogr.— curin, Holkham. eotin.h Picard and BnrgUD- 

dian ; ctuirt, Norman. 
taoeir (to know) Autogr. — saver, Holkham. taveir, is a form tliat helongs 

to the miied dialects ; taver, n pure Norman, (But see below.) 
taint (holy) Autogr. — teitOe, Holkham. taint, is a Picard and Burgun* 

dian form ; seinte, Norman. 
yglite (chnreb, fiua timei) Autogr. — iglite, Holkham. ygliie, is a late 

form, Anglo-Norman, and perhaps Picard ; iglite, is the earlj form. 
forfait (offence) Antogr.— /or/ei(, Holkham. forfait, is a Picard and 

Burgundian form ; forfeit, Norman. 
M (if) Autogr, — ti, Holkham. le, is a lute general form, after the hegin< 

ning of the thirteenth century ; ti, is the earlj general fonn. 
reUgion (religion) Autogr.^-rslijjtuii, Holkham. religion, is Picard and 

Burgundian ; religivn, Norman. 
enfraint (breaks) Autogr, — enfrevat, Holkham. enfraint, is a Picard and 



hime (man, three timet) Autogr. — hvme, Holkham. home, ia a form of 

the mixed dialects ; Aimtm, ia earl; Norman. 
etcondirt (to exculpate, twice) Autogr. — etctmdire, Holkham. etcondire, 

is Picard and Burgandian ; tteundire, the Norman form. 
lavoir (to know) Autogr, — saMtr, Holkham. taveir, belong* to the mixed 

dialects ; Mcotr, to Burgundy and die soudi of Picatd;. 
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and-ttiirty instances in which, in lieu of pure Norman, late 
Anglo-Norman forms of words are to be found in this small 
but valuable sample of the asserted Autograph ; convincingly 
proving that, instead of having been penned in the days of 
William Ruftis, it had been written by careless and ignorant 
scribes, whose only acquaintance with the French language 
was in the corrupt form which it had assumed in this 
country, in the fourteenth and early part of the fifteenth 
centuries, as a mixture of the Ficard, Korman, Burgundian, 
and Walloon dialects, and who, in transcribing from an earlier 
copy of these Laws, had ioadvertently given their transcript a 
tinge of their own period. The Laws of the Conqueror, we 
may therefore conclude, though even there incorrectly 
transcribed to some extent, are to be read in a state much 
more closely approaching their original purity, in the 
Holkham MS., of a date two centuries posterior to the days 
of the Conqueror, than they would hare been in the so-called 
"Autograph" of his contemporary, Abbot Ingulf, had it for- 
tunately survived to our times. 

Another somewhat suspicious circumstance which remains 
to be noticed, with reference alike to the Charters and the 
History of Ingulfus, is the fact that the names of all localities 
around, or in any way connected with, Croyland, are there 
to be found spel^ in the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries, almost exactly the same as, from pp. 602—512 of 
the Second Continuation, we know they were at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century : a lapse of 700 years seems to have 
made the very smallest difference in this respect 

forfaitura (penalty) Autogr.— /ot/etCure, Holkbam. forfaUure, u a 
Ptcard and Burgundian form ; forfeiture, NormsD. 

Itti (" the," sing, nom.) Autogr.— It, Holkh&m. lui, it probablj & Walloon 
fonn i U, is Norman, Picard, and Burgundian. 

U ("the," aiog. nom.) Autog.— ft, Holkbam. te, is Kcard ; It, Picard, 
Burgnndian, or Norman. 

baron (baron) Autogr. — harun, Holkbam. baron, ie a form of tbe mixed 
dialects ; frarun, is Norman. 

«fon«r (to giTfl) Autogr. — doner, Holkbam. doner, is Picard and Bur- 
gundian ; duner, Noriean. 

d4maine (demeuie) Aatogr. — demmne, Holkbam. demaine, is » Ficard 
and Burgundian form ; demeine, Norman. 
Three other inetancea are omitted. On the other band, tliere are 

bat sis instances in the se-catled " Autograph," in which forms are found 

that have the appearance of being purer Norman than tbe corresponding 

words in the Balkham ManuBcript. Into tbe queation of the gmuineneu 

of these " Laws of the Conqueror ire do not profess to enter, 
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We propose to conclude this branch of our enquiry by 
Bubjecting the History of Ingulius to the same test to which 
the Charters have beeo already subjected ; the detection of 
■errors and anachronisms in the use of words and expressions, 
implied to have been used at a time when in reality they 
■were unknown. The list, however, might probably be very 
considerably extended. 

Vaatum, "waste;" catalia, "chattels;" latomus, "a mason;" 
and argenti trecentas libras, "three hundred pounds of 
silver" (p. 4), are expressions that were never used, as 
asserted, by a poet of the eighth century, we may safely 
say. Loquutorium, "a parlour" of a convent (p. 23), is a 
suspicious term in an account of the ravages of the Danes, 
purporting to have been penned in the tenth century. 
Pinguissima prcBbenda, "a very fat prebend" (p. 30), is an 
expression savouring of a much later age than that of the 
Sempects or the Younger Egelric, who are represented as 
living in the tenth century, Theoricum verbum," the word 
of God," is a phrase probably not to be found before the 
time of John of Genoa, whose Glossary was written in the 
thirteenth century. Hickes has remarked that the Ordi- 
nances of Abbot Turketul are drawn up too much in 
accordance with Norman notions to be genuine ; and instances 
such words as garcio, "servant," pitantiarius, "pittancer," 
and Jroccus, " frock," which are there to be found, as being 
of purely Gallic origin. Armiger, "an esquire" (p, 49), is 
another word too, not very likely to be met with in a code 
of regulations made by a Saxon Abbot in the tenth century. 
Indentura, "indented list," a word employed (p. 51) in the 
account of the disposition of his property by Abbot Turketul, 
is in reality not to be found in use until the reign of King 
John or Henry III. 

Cariare, " to carry " (p. 52), and bracinum, " a brewery " 
(p. 53), are words which, there can be little doubt, belong to 
a period some two centuries later than the time of Ingulf ; 
a remark which also applies to the use of secta, as meaning 
" a suit of clothes," in p. 54. Miles, " a knight," and 
manerium, "a manor" (p. 63), are equally out of place ; 
and the employment of the word justitiarius, " a justiciar " 
(p. 63), is a signal anachronism — once or twice repeated in 
the work — that word being nowhere else to be found until 
about the middle of the eleventh century. " Justitia " is 
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the term universally employed to signify a "justice," or 
"judge," by writers contemporary with William the Con- 
queror. Panis seeundarius, "second bread" (p. GQ), is an 
expression of later date than the days of the Conqueror by 
probably two or three centuries ; and we certainly cannot 
but be taken by surprise at the mention (p. 68) of corium 
codum, "boiled leather," or cuir bouiUi, being used for 
defensire armour by the troops of Earl Harold, in the days 
of Edward the Confessor ! 

In p. 78 we meet with the legal word separalis, " several," 
or " separate," which, although introduced also into the 
fictitious Charters of Edred and Edgar, is not to he met 
with probably before the beginning of the thirteenth century ; 
and the expression in the following page, ejus venerabilem 
personam, " his venerable person," has the appearance of 
belonging to a stiU more recent date. Portiforium, "a 
breviary" {p. 79), is a word not to be found elsewhere till 
the close of the thirteenth century ; copia, " a copy " (p. 92), 
was not so early in use probably by two centuries ; and 
guindena, "a quinzaine," or "fortnight" (p. 95), is probably 
nowhere else to be fomid until near a century and a half 
after Ingulfs day. 

Conguassare, "to crush" (p. 97), is a word first found in 
use probably some two centuries later ; so too is the form 
corrodiarius, "a corodier," or "pensioner" (pp. 97, 98); 
while the word carcosium, " a carcase," it is presumed, is not 
to be met with elsewhere before the thirteenth century. 
Nalivus, as meaning "a serf" or "bondman" (p. 101), 
belongs probably to the thirteenth century ; and campanile, 
" a belfry," is not a word of Ingulfs age. Scrjantia, " a 
serjeanty" (pp. 103, 104), and publicum parliamentum, "a 
pubUc parliament" or "sitting ' (pp. 103, 131), are ex- 
pressions not to be found elsewhere until nearly one hundred 
years later ; while such appellations as serviens ctssor and 
tervieTis sutor, "serjeant-tailor" and " serjeant-shoemaker " 
(p. 103), belong to the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
The phrase too, in tabulis, "in boards" (p. 104), as applied 
to the sides of a book, hardly seems to belong to the days ot 
Wilham the Conqueror or his son. Setoera, " a drain," in 
the closing page (107), is undoubtedly a word unknown till 
a century or more after that date. 

(To bt tmtiiMtd.) 
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TRiCES OF HISTORY AND ETHNOLOGY IN THE LOCAL NAMES 
OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE— (Qmtotued).' 



Ik the early part of the Saxon period, preTioas to the 
comprehensive dominion of Wessex, the pohtical relationa of 
this district appear very precarious, and subject to the 
Ticisaitudes incidental to border-lands. 

If the valley of the Severn was overrun by Wessex in the 
sixth century, it was not a permanent conquest, for in the 
course of the ensuing century this district fell under the 
growing power of Mercia. From the latter end of the 
seventh century we begin to have some details of Hwicaa, 
as the biet of the Severn was then called ; and it constantly 
appears as subordinate to Mercia. It had a king of its own, 
but he is spoken of as a dependent king, under i£thelred of 
Hercia. " Hwicciorum aubregulus Osherus, vir multum 
laudabilis, Hwicciam, cui dignitate prseaidebat r^;i&, &c^ 
(Florence Chron., Appendix, t. HwiccitL) 

HwicciA was one of the five parochitB, or dioceses, into 
which Mercia was divided in the time of Archbishop Theo- 
dore, A.D. 680. The see of this diocese was fixed at "Wor- 
cester, as the ancient capital of Hwiccia and Magesitania, the 
one in the lower, and the other in the upper Sevem-biet. 
Thus we get a rough definition of ancient Hwiccia ; viz., the 
southern half of the old diocese of Worcester, This will 
correspond to a large extent with the present county of 
Gloucestershire. A passage in Florence, anno 879, describes 
Cirencester as being situate " in meridiana parte Wic- 
Ciorum." 

Certainly Hwiccia formed part of the dominions of the 
Mercian King Offa — the " rex fonnidoloaus Offa " — who fills 

' Of thin Vemotr, eommntiksted at portion hu been given in tlui Jounwl, 
tl» ADDiul HMting of the Institute kt toI. xviiL p. H2. 
Gloucester, July, 18ij0, the preocding 
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the new nearly throughout the second half of the eighth cen- 
tury, la his time there is no qnestion frho aways Hwiccia ; 
the debateable land is traoBfen-ed to the other bank of the 
Serera. It is the country between the Severn and the Wye 
which is now in a state of agitation, and we can hardly doubt 
that under Offa it was finally annexed to the English territory. 
This land hears manifest traces of having been settled by the 
English in early times, and the reign of Ofia will agree well 
with all the data. The Welsh chronicles, somewhat indis- 
tinctiy, represent a conquest by Offa, secured by his Dyke, but 
afterwards partially Ic^t again ; the Welsh having destroyed 
his first Dyke, and having compelled him to be satisfied with 
& lesa ambitious boundary line.^ The Gloucestershire 
portion of Ofia's Dyke has been studiously investigated by 
Dr. Ormerod, of Sedbury Park, and the results are printed 
in his " Strjgulensia," pp. 50 — 59. 

Florence notices the succession of Hwiccian bishops with 
a marked regularity. He was a monk of Worcester, and had 
^e catalogue at hand. 

HwicciA is a name to rouse curiosity what its origin may 
have been. Hudder associates it with another problematical 
word, viz., ** wich." He supposes that Hwiccia was so called 
from the " many briny wells, which the ancient English in 
their language called 'wiches,' whence with little trouble 
they made salt." 

Another query which might interest us about this name, 
is whether, being itself extinct, it has left any derivatives 
behind it i The names of districts are apt to reproduce 
themselvea in two opposite directions. The first and most 
obvious is, at the capital city. The chief towns of France 
offer a funiliar illustration of this propagation of the name of 
an ancient tribe or district Thus the ancient nation of the 
Treviri is still represented in the name of Treves ; that of 
Bituriges in Bourges ; of the Bedones in Retmes ; and that 
of the Paritii in Paris. This has not been so mudi the case 
in our island. Here the district name has reproduced itself 
more generally on the confines. For instance, on the western 
boundiu^ line of Gloucestershire, which is also the line 
of dirisioD between England and Wales, we have the names 
tX England and Wales reproduced adjectirely in " English 

* Arohwilogui Caoibreiwla for 1856, p. 1E3. 
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Bicknor" and " Welsh Bicknor." It would not be unpre- 
cedented if the names of England and Wales were to pass 
into oblivioD, while " English Bicknor " and " Welsh Bick- 
nor " — one or both — retained their position on the map. 
The antiquarian of the. remote future, retracing the limits of 
England and Wales, would hail with a cry of joy these 
village names, which would be to him as a beacon. 
Similarly, I venture to greet the name of Wychwood, as 
a relic of ancient Hwiccia. " Wychwood Forest " is in 
Oxfordshire, but it extends within a short distance of the 
borders of Gloucestershire, occupying the watershed between 
Severn and Thames, the presumed verge of Hwiccia ; and 
in a document bearing the date of Christmas-day, a.d. 841, 
it is spelt " Hwiccewudu."' All this points to the conclu- 
sion that in this name we have a memorial of the ancient 
Huiccaa. The fair which ia, or was, annually held in Wych- 
wood Forest, may contain a tradition of the time when 
stranger-nations met there, as on a neutral territory, to 
exchange their respective commodities. Further north, 
near the confines of three counties, — Gloucestershire, Ox- 
fordshire, Warwickshire, — we have another possible offset of 
Hwiccia, in the name Whichford. 

One thing is plain. It was in the times when " Hwiccia" 
was a living designation that the bulk of the Gloucester- 
shire names were formed, and this must be my excuse for 
dwelling BO long upon it. This name retained its activity 
down to the ninth ceutury, and there are few names on 
the map of Gloucestershire which had not come into 
existence by that date. 

The usual Saxon names occur in this county, but the tons 
are vastly in the majority. Wicks and vjort/ts are compara- 
tively numerous, but the tons are to either of these as ten to 
one. This throws Gloucesterahire into the same category 
with the country west of the Parrett, especially Devonshire, 
and indicates (probably) that there was an active influx of 
West, Saxon settlers in the ninth century. 

That remarkable line of kings which begins with the acces- 
sion of Bcgberht, in the year 800, was attended with its 
natural consequence, that the population of Wessex over- 
flowed its ancient boundaries, and swarmed forth in search, 

> Kemble, Cod Dip]. No. S17. 
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T)f new settiements. The Walaa had to retire beyond the 
Taniar, or be content to have the Saxon for a neighbour and 
a lord. The same causes may haye led to an infusion of 
fresh Saion blood into the Anglian {or mostly Anglian) 
Hwicda. The prevalence of a Wessez strain of names, 
iuterspersed with occasional peculiarities of the Anglian, 
invites this supposition. But I dare not advance the pre- 
tension of being able to distinguish Anglian names from 
Sazon, with a certainty strong enough to sustain the weight 
of an historical deduction. It is not only on observation of 
the names that I rest the opinion of such an influx from 
Wessex. The records contain, not indeed an explicit state- 
ment to this effect, but a very stimulating suggestion of its 
probability. The year 800 is marked by the event which 
after-times recognized aa highly important, the accession of 
E<^berhL But before time had unfolded all that waa in- 
volved in that event, the year and the day of Ecgberht'a 
accession received its lustre from a propitious incident which 
happened on the border. On that very day t^e Hwiccian 
commandant made a foray over the border, i,e., over the 
Thames, into Wiltshire. The commandant of Wiltshire 
promptly met the invader ; the parties engaged, both leaders 
fell, but the prowess of the men of Wiltshire secured victory 
for Wessex. Can we suppose — does history allow us any 
opening to imagine, even if we were so inclined — that the 
warlike Ecgberht let this insult pass without further notice. 
If such bad been the case, I believe it would never have 
figured in tbe Annals at all. Our annals at that early date 
are veiy meagre, but perhaps they contain more thtui has 
yet been extracted. They are contemporary in one sense, 
and yet not in the rigid sense of having been penned journal- 
wise, year by year. The selection of recorded events is not 
so arbitrary or accidental as it seems. In short, I believe 
that this raid of Ecgberht's accession day was well remem- 
bered, and, before that generation passed away, securely 
scored in the anual, just because it was fruitful in conse- 
quences, and because it was well revenged. Add to this the 
consideration, that either by fear or favour, Hwiccia must 
have been pacified towards Wessez before Ecgberht set out 
on bis Northumbrian expedition, and I think we have 
data enough to warrant Uie acceptance of the probable 
inference, that by Ecgberht, Hwiccia was thrown open to 
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emigrants and adTcnturers from the swanning bee-hire of 



If the above reasoning has smoothed the way for a Saxon 
immigration into Hwiccia in the ninth century, we haye an 
explanation of the preponderance of tons and the large pro- 
portion of kamptons, and generally, of the Sa^on complexion 
of the naming of Gloucestershire. But here I imagine an 
objection occurring to the reader. If -we accept the con- 
Btruction which Dr. Gruest has put on certain notices of the 
sixth century, this brings the Saxon triumphantly up the 
Serern, and would seem to offer a deeper ground for any 
Saxoniams observable in the nomenclature of Glouc^tersbire. 
But to this there is a double answer. First, from history. 
It has been shown above that if Hwiccia was conquered by 
Weasex arms in the sixth century, it did not continue 
permanently subject to the throne of Wessex. We have 
glanced at two hundred years of Mercian, — i.e., Anglian, — 
dominion over Hwiccia. Even if the Wessex success was 
ever consolidated as a conquest, which has not been made 
to appear, and if there was a Saxon colony or colonies 
settled in the district (which is still less likely), they must 
have been soon absorbed in the Anglian population ; and, 
isolated from Wessex, tbey must have lost all their distinctive 
Saxon character. This is the first answer to the supposed 
objection, taken from a view of the history. The second 
answer arises from the philological view. We find tangible 
marks of Anglian dialect in such a name, for instance, as 
" Yate," which J interpret as the Anglian form of the Saxon 
" Gate." But on this point of the Anglian complexion of 
ancient Gloucestershire, we may gather evidence from a 
term which has been noticed as a curiosity in Domesday, 
and which is found (with one single exception) only in the 
Severn district.* This is the Radchenistres, sometimes called 
Rodmans. They are mentioned three times in Gloucester- 
shire, viz., at Berchelai, Teodechesberie, Derheste ; three 
times in Herefordshire, twice in Worcestershire, and through 
all the other counties only once, viz., at Goaei (Berks). They 
are understood to have been freemen who performed certain 
military services on horseback. The Rad-man, so clumsily 
pluraJified into Bad-mans, is simply a " riding-man." Appa- 

' Kr H. Elli^ " lob^uolion to Domesdsr," »ol. L, p. 72- 
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renUy they were needed ati a kind of mounted constabulary 
ID the neighbourhood of the Welsh border. 

But the strange word Rad-chenistres demands a little 
attention. This is one of the cases in which the Norman 
education of the surveyors is of use to us. As they were 
unacquainted with the literary forms of the Saxon language, 
we get from their hand, not a conventional, but a phonetic 
spelling. This chenistres is just what would have beeu spelt 
by the Saxon who could write — cnilttas, and corresponds 
etymologically to our knights, or the German knechte; mean- 
ing, at the time we speak of, simply serving-men, and hardly 
so much as soldiers. Now there is a great difference between 
the word chenistres and the word cnihtas, and it is a 
difference which is capable of specification under three 
heads. First, there is the " che-" instead of the " c-," i.e., 
k-sound ; secondly, there is the sibilant " s " in place of the 
dry guttural "h;" and, thirdly, there is the insertion of an 
" r " in the syllable which is formative of the plural. The 
two latter were probably features of the An^iau dialect, aa 
well as the Y foi* G which has been noticed above. We 
may bracket the two cases together by a comparison with a 
German patois. In some parts of Germany the peasants, 
instead o'f Guten Morgen — too gehen sie kin ? say, Yut^n 
Mori/en — too yehen sie hin ? and, at the same time, instead 
of welcher they say welsher. Very like this are the 
peculiarities which we here attribute to the Anglian. Nearly 
a century later we have an opportunity of comparing how 
they spelt this cniht at Winchester. In the Liber Winton, 
of which the date is 1 148, we find at foL 531 b, the following 
entry : " Et ibi de justa {-near) hit Chenictehalla, ubi 
chenictes potabant Gildam suam, et earn liber^ tenehant de 
rege Edwardo." And again at 533 a., " Chenictes tenehant 
k cbenictahalla liber^ de Eege Edwardo." Here, in the 
centre of Saxondom, though we find the CH-, yet there is 
no S in the middle, nor any R in the terminatiou. This It 
must be Anglian. We are fitmiliar with one instance in 
which the letter B. enters into the formation of a plural, 
in the case of, singular, child ; plural, children. But in the 
Danish luiguage this is tfie letter (as S with us) which is 
formative of the plural In Danish, " king " is kong, and 
" kings " is konger. The Anglian was a nearer neighbour 
to the Scandinavian languages (in the original continent^ 
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settlements), and it appears to have been pernianeDtly 
affected by them. 

A few other peculiar forms which are found in this county 
I venture to attribute to Anglicism. There are three 
parishes of the name of Sodbury, a simple name, meaning 
" South bury," and yet not occurring anywhere else. There 
are in Tarious parts of England names in which the word 
"South" appears in the form of Sud — e.g., Sudborne, Sudbury 
(Suffolk), Sudborough (Northants), Sudbrook (Line), Sud- 
bury (Derby) ; but these are confined to the Anglian or 
Danish parts, and I find none in Saxondom Proper. Glou- 
cestershire adds to the list Sudeley-Manor, near Winchcombe, 
It is well known that the Anglians differed markedly from 
the Saxon by using D for D, and vice versa. 

Coaley (near Dursley) is a singular name, apparently an 
Anglicism for the famihar Saxon " Cowley." - 

The Anglians appear to have shared with the Danes a 
tendency to ignore the initial W in such words as " wool," 
" wolf," " wood," " week," &c. Accordingly I would explain 
the singular name of " Olveston " as being " wolf-stone," like 
*' Wolfstein " ia Bavaria. Probably the name "Owlpen" 
belongs to the same set. I do not find any name elsewhere 
that begins with " Owl," — hut in the Anglo-Danish districts 
there are three places of the name of Oulton. I suppose 
the first syllables in these two cases to have one origin, 
namely, the Anglian form of the word which we call tpool, 
but which they sounded without the W. 

But distinctions between Anglian and Saxon are rather 
too minute and uncertain for us to build much upon them. 
I will merely notice one or two more forms which belong to 
this period, and then pass on to the Danes. A form which 
bears a local stamp is lade or hde. We find St. Mary Lode, 
Abload, Evenlode, Framilode, Cricklade, Lechlade. 

This word hde or lade (A.S. gelad), signifies the passage 
or course of a journey by land or by sea, but in these names 
it is employed for a passage or ferry across a river. Lechlade 
is the passage over the Thames at the mouth of the river 
Leach. Cricklade is the passage over the Thames at the 
spot known either by a remarkable stone {cerrig), or, what 
is more probable, by its paved or stony character ; so that 
this word is equivalent to Stamford, both meaning " stony- 
ford." This name Cricklade has figured both in politi«d 
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aod in literary lustorj. It held a prominent position in 
Saxon times, as one of the chief gates of conDection between 
Wessex and Mercian In the Chronicles, anno 905, it ia 
distinctly so recognised. The Danish army ravaged Mercia 
till ther/ came to Cricklade (o* hie comou to Creccagelade), 
whence they crossed into Wessex. Reversely, in 1016, 
Cnut crossed over the Thames into Mercia at Cricklade 
(ofer Temese into Myrcan tet Crjecilade). We perceive 
that the lapse of years between 905 and 1016 had told upon 
the form of Crecc^elad, and reduced it to a convenient 
shape for the etymological experiments tbat were to be 
practised upon it Brompton, towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, writes thus : " Secundum quosdam 
fiierunt duo studia in Anglia, unum de Latino, et aliud de 
Graeco, quorum unum Grseci posuerunt apud Gregiade, qam 
modo dicitur Kirkelade, et ibidem linguam Graicam pro 
tempore docaerunt, &c." Lechlade was the other school, 
which was devoted to Latin studies. It should be observed 
that Brompton hved in Yorkshire, and may be excused for 
misrepresenting the name, as he does, by spelling it Gregiade, 
unless he did it to enhance the plausibility of bis etymon. 
Whether it was ever called Kirkelade or not, there is no 
inherent improbability in it, as we find it written " Crike- 
lade " and " Criklade," and a slight metathesis would have 
transformed it into Kirkelade. But Gibson (A.D. 1692) 
cannot tolerate such ignorance on the part of Brompton. — 
" Yerum commentum istud merito tribuunt alii eorura im- 
peritlx, utpote qui ne hnguam qoidem vernaculam suara in- 
tellezerint" And having thus spoken, the indignant scholar 
proceeds to clear it up for present and future generations. 
" Crecea enim Saxonicdest amnis, torrens in majorem fluvium 
laben$, et ladian, purgare, exonerare ; unde non dubium est 
quin vocabulum profluxit ; cum eo loci in fluvium Tamesin 
sese aquw exonerant." The Abbot of Jervaux Abbey is 
avenged. 

The name of "Yate" has been noticed above. It is a 
dialectic form of " gate," and this place is written as "Giete " 
in Domesday. There seems to be some local partiality for 
names in -gate. Two of the Hundreds are called Rapsgate 
and Kiitsgate. The old meaning of this word was not as 
now, an opening to pass through, or the moveable barrier 
which closes such opening, but a road, way, or means of going, 
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for it springs from the verb to go. And this may, perliapa^ 
have been the sense of the word in the street-names in 
Gloucester — Northgate, Southgate, Eastgate, Westgate. 

Descending in historical order, we next come to the Danes. 
It will have been seen above that I have attributed to Anglian 
idiom several forms which might have been pressed into this 
part. But it does not appear to me that history &,vours the 
idea of colonies of Danes settling in Gloucestershire. If, 
however, this difficulty could be removed, it would not be 
impossible to collect a respectable little list of names in con- 
nection with them. Besides much of what has been called 
Anglian, others might be found of a Danish complexion, one 
or two ending in -trop or -throp, as Addlestrop, Southrop, but 
especially the former. For this modified form of the more 
usual " -thorpe," {German, " Dorf,") approaches closely to 
the form "-trup" with which the map of Denmark is thickly 
studded. And it is by no means impossible that a few 
Danish hamlets may have been formed in Gloucestershire, 
but these few scattered data do not warrant us in concluding 
BO, unless we are sure that the presence of the Anglian 
element is insufficient to account for them. It has been 
shown that " Dean " Forest is not to be associated with the 
Danes. There is, however, another name in the county 
which seems to challenge such an association, and that is 
the name " Daneway," near Stroud. This name obtains 
increased importance from the fact that the Danes did on 
one recorded occasion ascend the Thames, and from the 
Upper Thames cross over into the Severn. In such a 
transit, Daneway, near Stroud, might seem to fall in 
very well with tiie line required. And if, as is likely, the 
Danes effected this movement not once only, but bad esta- 
blished a track between the Thames and Severn, to complete 
the communication between the two great estuaries which 
they haunted, such a relic aa the name of Daneway might 
well survive upon that track. Yet, with all this amount of 
probability, I am not sanguine that the name has so historical 
an origin. I can only judge of the ground by the Ordnance 
Map, but that seems to countenance the humbler, inter- 
pretation of "low or hollow way." Moreover, it may be 
doubted whether the pirates would choose so northerly a, 
course. There is another question of topography, which, if 
it could be determined, would help in this inquiry. At the 
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time of the transit referred to, Tiz., A.D. 894, the Danes are 
followed to Buttington, on the Severn, and are t^ere be- 
sieged by the Sa^xons. Now there are two Buttingtons on 
the Serem, one in OIouceBtershire, the other in Montgomerj- 
shire. The latter has generally been identified with the 
events of 894, chiefly because the text states that on * 
arriving at the Severn the Danes went up the Severn to 
Buttington. Now, although this would seem to apply more 
readUy to the Buttington in Montgomeryshire, yet it is not 
impossible that the course of the Danes from the Thames 
might hare taken so southward a bearing as to bring them to 
the Severn below Buttington near Chepstow. Dr. Ormerod, 
who lives in that neighbourhood, is strongly in favour of 
this view. Much may be said on either side ; but if the 
laurels of Buttington be given to Gloucestershire, it makes an 
argument against the connection of Daneway with the 
Danra. 

"We must now pass on to the Domesday Survey. From the 
list of Gloucestershire names which that record exhibits, we 
see how early the spots of human habitation were fixed 
upon, and how completely their present names belong to a 
by-gone era of our language. 

The following lists are arranged according to the Hundreds 
as they were in 1066. In the present day there are 28 
Hundreds, but in 1066 there appears to have been 42. 

I am indebted for many of the identifications to my friend 
and colleague the Rev. Athelstan Corbet, whose keen and 
acnte research I have much pleasure in acknowledging. 

DOMESDAY 
BACHESTANES H^ 
Actotie • ; . IriuAeiait Wiohon , 

Torteword . . . Tortumih Cirrelda , 

BEOEBERIE Hd 



QoaintDDa 
Dandlege . 
Cooalege. 



BERCHELAT H* (Bebkelst W) 

. EUl Bnuelege . 

. Blmiiigbm Nimdt^ells 

. Saiton So^ae Vntniie 

. Com SimondeBhRle ■ 

. GothigUm Sail Chiogescote 

. DvrtUji Baureetuie 

.■Coalqf Osleuuordo . 



. Ultg 

. WoMlon-wubr-Bc 
, ^moRifi BaU 
. KingKott 
. Btvtnbmt 
,<Mm>rA 
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WestoM . 
Cromale . 


Blbtrtim 
AAlaimrtK 


Cromhri . . 
H«liiibnig« 
Claeabuigara . 
Hinlt«a . 
Nauaton . . 






BERNTOKE Ed 




WeDrie . 
Stnlone . . 




STintona . 
Aohalia . . 






BERNINTRET Hd 




Hanberia . 
itedaauiobe . 
Stoche . . 


Wadnry 
HtHbury 

JUdakt 
Stoke Oifford 
Tatt 


Briitoir . 
AnrtrsUue 
Contoaa 
loetime . . 


Britltl 

A«t 

Stone 


Biriege . . 
WestODC . 
Troham . 


BISBLEGE Hd (Bisuit H") 
Bidy Hodiate . . 
Tadaham . 


&ai,M^ 


WLche . 
EKeBworde . 


EdgwortX 


Wineataoe 


Wi«Km 




BLACELATVBS H^ 




fiUnhua . . 
Stanlege . . 
FraatoDa 
SUnhme . 


Frocala- 
StandM 


Fridorna 
Wideceatre 
WitaDhart . 




Atts 
PoQtDua . 


BLITBSLAV 


H^ (BUDZSLOB H^} 

Perihine . . . Pmim 


Dimoflh . 
LedaDa . . 

Tabrirtwi ' . 
HTiiteld . . 
TaOnton ; . 


BOTELAV 
Ikmock 
Hirer Leddm 

NlMOU- 

BtMUg 


Bfl (BOTLOE H"!) 

Tatinton . 

Sirs. ■. 

Craaowel. 
Brvumebarge 
BTdeford. . 




Leooe . 

CulberlBga . . 

CmtTiw 
Tni^iedoiUi . 


BRABBLE QE 
■yortALtoA 

'SMttll 


Hd (Bbadley H 
Hantona . 
TvroliBdene . 

Tenwrde. . 


) 
Bad€t<m 
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BRISTOLDBSBEBfl H* (Bbiohtwell'b Babrow Hd) 



Fiu«foTi3e 
CtIdo . 



HsDibergB 
EdelmiDtoDB 
HkUoote . 

Eahun 
Febawcodo 
WsnitonB . 
Cloptme . 
Doniatme . 



Laageberge. 



L«oc« . . . . Eiut Leach, Martin 

. Ool», 31. Aldwin't Lacolade . . . LeaAlaiU 

. Btut Ltack, TuTvSl Cbenemeraforda . Stnj^oni 

. BaAerop Etberope . . . HttMope 



CEOLFLEDE H* 



SileaH 

ManiimSieea 

MiiMttim 



JhnmgUm 



WaatoDe . 
Wilcoba 
Westone . 

Nortoiis 



Loutr FOnaoTtk 
Loam Martton 
Lover QuiMtoi* 

WettatumrAvO* 



CHEFTESIHAT H^ (KiPiaoATS H**) 



Hms 



. CILTENHAH U^ (Cheltbhham Hd) 

STindone . ■ . ^vifldo* Iiechantone . . 

Preatobnie . . PrMbvry LeohametonB . . UManptim 

Wioelcilbe . . . WiMhamA 



Cirecestra . 
Hmlafeed 
Teodskebeabene . 
Sudwioba > 
Trotiatnoe . 
FlteDtoDS 
FunintoDie . 

Waltona 

Stuiwage . 
TatiatoiiB 
LimeDtone . 
Wueboma 



Hartm 
WaUtm 
Irioo 



CIRBCESTRB H^ 

Chenemertoiie 
WenecoM 
AldntoDii , 
Tvuinge . 
Stochea 
Dnuteiboriie 

NoTttwM . 
PrMtetme 

Dantaebome 



ToddnigliM 
WoMorn 



Svditone . 
ToTeotTiia . 
Acbelie . 
TmhsHa . 
3tmiltf Pontlarsf* BaDvedene . 
Sfdintona 
TintaabotTie 



SiMmertcn 
Alderien 

D%MboneAbict 



SgdiMgUM^ ifaty 



DERHEST Hd [Deerbdrbt Hd) 



Almundsttan 
Tallnga . 
Wiefad 
Tatebun . 
' BotiDgtane . 
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aiuiagtone . 

Hufelde . 

Leminiiiglovs 

Hoohint^ 

BtameDton . 

Colne 

OddMwt 



CoDtone . 
PnMtoa 

Wells ford 

OlHDdoDS . 



DVDESTAN H* (Dobbtonk and Kiiia'a Babtos H*) 



Haohioeiteda 



MarafiM 

Harioomii 
Broeicriifpp 

WaodAeHer 



BeTDsuads . 
TufC>lc«» 
Menniiuat . 
Beiewrds . 

Tletone 
Comucote 
Broooirardiiige 
BsTvrae . 



DVNESTANB H* 
Vtone. 



EDBEDESTANE H^ 



Bartons , . 

BriitoT . . Sriilol 

Managodesfelle . . UangottjUid 



Scpebeiie 
Dodintons . 
TMmantone 



Omaois 
DrifoU* . 
Hanshille 
Onuiii* . 
Cernci 



QERSDON H' 

Omenis 
at. Ptttr OmflDw . 
Bctbroo 
Omenw . 
Wanrio 



Ampnef Onm* 

BamJuU 
Ampatv St, Xarf 



GRETESTANES H* 



Traniiiga 
Freolintme 
Aldiitono . 
Niwertona 

StODtODS 

CerletoDS 
Donbentoiie 



* AUUrlo* 



LitoDlone 
Heila . 
WennetoD 
. SmtBlvn WicTsne 

.SoHtiM litetTne . 

. Charlim AibsU EaUae 

. DmMOon Potaalapa 



WonningUm 
Child' t If kUom 



Boxawalla . 
Havocheabaila 
Sopabeiie . 
Dirham . 
Hovadma . 
Dadmartmu 



QRIMBOLDESTOWES H' (Gmidald's Abb H') 
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HOLEFOBDES H* 



Tmibarie 
Berdkoto 



LANGEBRIOE H< 



LANGELBI H' {Lakqlet and Svihcshus H<<) 
. . Alvtttat Liteltone . . .LUtleUm 

. noraiurf Roahemptone . . SodAMi^tom 

. . SrtiaM FtmntoDB . . FnmftVA OMtntl 



LAN6BHEI H' 



LANQETRBV H* (LosoiaEa H*) 



A>ei>l»g« 


J.m»t, 


Wntone . . 


WabMBiH 


VdeoHrtn . 


WooddiaUr TetobeH* . . 


TttbH^ 


BuitODS . 




TptOD* . 


DftnitOnm 


Boraalsi 


Hondtf 




OoOMon 










Latben 


CeriDtona 




8dpi«;r: . 






SiVl««Jf»y« 






LBDENEI E' 








Ledenei 




Wigfaidato 




LSTBEBQE B* 





PVLCRECBRCB H* (Pcckleohdmh H*) 



Didintone 




BmMom . . 




W.p«lia . . 


Wapler 


ffiatono . 


SitUut 




BBSPIGET 


E« (Rapsaatb H*) 




Codeorde . . 


Chedwnk 






CmHd . . 




Csmei . . 


NorihOtTWs 


Cflwbonie . 




Bindeoom* 


JUndcomb 


AiMto . . 




Side . . 


Si<U 






Dsntwboma 




E'lege • . • 




P^loUe . . 








Cbilewt . . 




Cobarleie . 


Co^ts 


ChiUford 








B^ . . • 
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SALEHANESBEKIE H' (Slauqhtzb H^) 

ScIoatN . . . Slaughta- Ailswrda . 

Waatberie . . t Wt^mU locumba . . . Itomb 
RiudTne . 

, NiMmton lovbe 

. Kmebm SreUe . 

. Oddi*f/Um BiseDdoiM 

. GnultcoC* lUMiidTiiB . 

. SAerbemt N imtone . 

. ^eddingtM Elawrde 

. Itaniiertbitry HTiford . 

. AddU^r«p Iaaomb« 

.Anr<«> Ai&rde . 

. BrDodmU Leabstoue . 

. U^er SiBcU Hiwetooe 



Noeot . 
Chingeatane 
OliutoQB . 
Condioota . 



Bl&dintoD 

Hailg«raab«ri« 
Tedeatrop . 
BortTiis . 
Bntdewalla . 

Srella . 
CftUioate . 



JtimgUm Witt 

ZowctAkU 
Qr-SuUffim 



Axford 



Wkpela . 
WiutreboTDe 
Aldelande 
Hambroo 



SVINHEVB H' (L&NOLBT and Swiheshead H^) 

BHtOOtl 

Wapleg UuiTa . 

Wimeibomt Sudlsge * • 

Todintni. 



TEDB0LDE3TAN H^ (Tibaldbtone H) 



Beooeford 
EatoDB 
Cliva . 



i Sapletoae 

intda-Sm Qodrintan ■ 

Stoohei . 
. HinotTil* 

TEDENHAH H^ 



. f inloiMMi-tAc-fAceit 





TOLANQEBRIGES H* 


HUUM . . 


Pr»«t«tTi» 




TVIFERDE H* 


Hodiete 


Tideham . 
.AherMton, Otmrabm, 

orAhetm 




WACRESCVMBE H« 


Widindrae . 


Witotraa . 
Scipetvns 
. . 8ciptTa« . 



Hunms . 

Hortooe 

Hop« 

StavQo 

NaTaehUQ 



WESTBBRIBS H* (Westbcsy n«) 

lM«uiofra . . . 
. MorUnt Talatict Dena . . tfilO^ item 

. iotighopt BiUlage . . BuJlti/ 



. JVncRAoiA 



Kodele 



WIDELES H" 
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WITELAI H* 






Condicote . . 


Cbndicut 


Btoah . 


. .Stoii 


CoDtona . 


Oanptmt AbdaU 


H«iecoto . 




ffi&flte 


FuBcota 




CSpedan 










I*nB.berg8. 




ia«fli»r™ff* 


■WIUbcdU . 




Weneooto 








Doudttidl 


BriBtentTna . 










CheTringkvrd* 






H«tegr»Te 


NotgrvK 








EOtOD*. . . 


AtonSvbtdgt 


Cbwwooto . 






STTelle . 


SioM 








WUlenti . 


WilUrttg 








WertTM . . 


IFMfOO AliN^ 










WITESTAN 


H* (Whitbtok 


H^) 


StuBdu . 




Mortvno . 




He«efeld . . 




L»ngoD»i . 







The comparison of the ancient with the modern forms 
suggests liuea of reflection which space forhids us to follow 
out at present. I shall close this paper with a few special 
remarits on particular names. 

Makshfield. — The line between Gloucestershire and 
Somersetshire is ayerj" ancient Une of demarcation, or rather, 
perhaps, an open neutral border land. The name of " Marsh- 
field " seems to be due to this circumstance. It has nothing 
to do with Marsh, paluSr but rather with March, in the sense 
of border land, quasi Marchfleld. So, at Moreton-in-tbe- 
Marsb, there is do marsh, but the confines of the counties of 
Oxfordshire, Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire. The word 
" March" was an adjectival formation from the old tech- 
nical " mere," a boundary ; and this is a word which is found 
as a local name on borders of counties, as " Mere," od the south 
verge of Somersetshire, and also on the south verge of 
Cheshire. 

Omenib is a form found in Domesday, but it no longer 
exists in this form as a local name. The name of the 
place has been modified toAmpney, but the earlier form 
had been adopted as a family name, and is preserved in 
comparative purity in the form of Ommanuey. And here 
"WB have a curious example of the way in which local 
names travel and reproduce themselves on other parts of 
the globe. From being a family name, the form Om- 
manney has passed into a second stage of local existence 
in the name of Cape Ommanney in Russian America, at 
the entrance to Chatham Sound. 
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Stasdish (Stanhus D.) is an exceptional name, which baa 
been made classical by Longfellow. In the last century it was 
used as a common noun, in the aignifiication of ink-stand. 

Gloucestershire is rich in names which inrite special 
attention. Besides the ordinary classifiable names in -bury, 
-ton, -worth, -wick, &c., there are a number of anoma- 
lous forms which defy classification, unless anomaly con- 
stitutes a ground for classification. Such are the fol- 
lowing : — 

EAST OLOUCESTERSHIBE. 

8t«iil«7 FiKitbr^ OutUng Powur. 
SvelL WMtMi Birb 

Syde. Wiadnuh. 

Tnmple Ouitbg 

WEST GLOUCESTEESHiaE. 
Awn, Cvca. Djmoek. AoiL 

In this class of names lies the greatest amount of etymo- 
logical difBculty which the philologer has to contend with, 
in treating the local names of a district. Classification is a 
main step towards elucidation, and words that cannot be 
classified can seldom be explained. But this fact does not 
render them philologically useless. They exhibit the ex- 
tremest form of local alteration or modification, and in this 
way they help to surest what has been t^e nature of the 
local modifying influence. In these more obetinate cases, no 
less than in those which are easy of solution, the change has 
taken place according to certain definite laws. If we cannot 
trace the pedigree of those forms in a manner consistent with 
history and science, we had better abandon the attempt 
Philological speculation is no longer a province of the imagi- 
nation. The steed of the philologer ia no longer a winged 
Pegasus, but a plodding roadster. His journey is now so 
regular and monotonous that it is a relief if a bird fly across 
his path. With a fascinated ^ye he follows the capricious 
movements of the happy creature, and reverts in thought 
to his own buoyant youth, when his neck had not felt the 
yoke, and his movements were not confined to a thorough&re. 

It is not often that a genial thought crosses the dusty- 
path of the philol(^er. Yet it does sometimes happen 
that those who are tracing the action of law, meet with 
objects stimulating to the fancy. Such an object I find in 
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the name of Langhope. I have not seen the ground, but, 
to judge by the name, it should be a long, crane-like, 
expectant neck of a promontory, running off high ground, 
and gradually losing itself in the plain.* Such an idea 
was anciently conveyed in the ■word Ju)pe, which has since 
been promoted to represent the most consolatory of our 
mental emotions. Its physical sense is now dead, and is 
preserved only in local names. 

' In tba diflcaincHi which followed, Kr. Lee Warner eonfinaed, from 
his late iiupeation, thia preBiimed cenfennAtMHi of Luighope. 
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®ttsinal documents. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PIPE ROLL OP THE EXCHEaUEE, 27 EDW. 
III. (A.D. 1333), RELATING TO THE EAELT USE OP QUN3 AND 
GUMPOWDEE IS THE ENGLISH ARMY. 



Is ft memoir communicated to the Societj of Antiquaries in 1848, and 
entitled " Proofs of the earlyuse of Gunpowder in England" (ArehBologia, 
vol. xixii., p. 379), the late Mr. Hunter showed conclusively, from Boma 
records in a department of the Exchequer, not oiilj that persoDS called 
gunners {gtmnarii), and enginea of war called guns, were certainly used ia 
the campaign of Oressy, but also that gunpowder was supplied for them. 
At the present day it seems a work of supererogation to attempt to prove 
that gimpowder was used for the propulsion of heavy substances, in the 
place of those machines of TariouB degrees of strength that were worked by 
torsion and the lever, £ut it was not so in the fourteenth century. There 
were then many circumstances which readered the use of gunpowder, as it 
baa been since applied, almost impoasible ; and it was not for a coTisider- 
able period of tune that it waa conaidered superior to other ineaDS of 
deatruction, even in sieges. 

The most probable etymology of the word gun leems to be from 
mangona, and may in early writings have referred to engines for casting 
stones by means of slinga and weights. So also the word cannon, derived 
from eanna, may have first designated the tube by which the Greek fire 
waa directed. What were called cannon by the French were called 
" gonnea " by the English. 

In the nemoir by Ur. Hunter to which I have referred it wu shown 
that a supply of aaltpetre and quick anlphur {mlphitr iHtmm) was included 
among the munitlona of war fumiahed to tiie army of Edward III., in 
1346, when be commenced (be coinpugn in France, terminated by the 
capture of Calais, and in which the great battle of Creasy was fought. 

No evidence baa ever been adduced of the use of guns in English warfare 
before the eipedition of 1346, although there are several notices of their 
earlier use on the Continent. The documents which furnished Hr. Hunter 
with his materials describe the circumatances relating to the articles sup- 
plied with great parttcalarity, and they certainly do not show beyond 
dispute that the powder then fiimiahed was an eiploaive powder. Salt- 
petre and sulphur alone are mentioned, with the eiception of one entry of 
"pwlvii pro ingaiiii." Tbia, however, is not aaid to have been for the 
guna, and ia aeparated from the entries relating to the ingredients which I 
have named. It need scarcely be aaid that without charcoal, saltpetre and 
sulphur would not make gunpowder, as wc now understand it ; that is, an 
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esplo^ve compoond powerful cnoagh to propel heBTj inbstanceB. Tha 
objection that it was a ireapoQ which oould be used alike bjr the weak and 
the strong, and therefore oppMed to the true spirit of chiralrj, had been 
urged against the croM-bow, and was soon to be urged with (till greater 
force against guns. 

The difficulty of aacartoioiDg with precision the period of the introduotion 
of engines from which missiles were propelled bj means of gunpowder 
arises chiefly from the oircnmstance that the terai gun was doubtless used 
to designate some kind of warlike engine, long before the use of gun- 
powder. Ur, Douce, in a curious note on Kjng Alisaunder, line 3268, 
where, aa he observes, the earliest mention occurs of " gonnes," remarks 
that it must not be concluded that they were used with gunpowder ; they 
may originally hare been engines of the catapult kind. See Weber, Metr. 
Rom. notes in toI. iii., p. 306. The same observation applies to the 
passage, where we read that King Aragus, besieged in his oastJe, — 

"Ordejoed hym fnl well 

With gonnes, and grets itoDss raunde 
Weie tbroweu downe to tbe grouDda." 

Sf r TrfomooT^ v. S55. 

In the "Avowynge of Kyng Artber " a " gunne " is mentioned, the effect of 
which is compared to lightning ; but still it may be 4]nestioned whether 
the term implies a projectile impelled by any explosive compound, or merely 
filled therewith ; — 



And lemet >s the Uuju."— Ed. bj Hr. Bobwm, it SS. 

It may he conjectured that the missile here intended was a tube filled with 
some of the marrelions compounds known as Greek fire, wild-fire, or /«h 
eotant. The nature and composition of these appliances of ancient war- 
Au-e, regarded with such dire apprehension, may ba found detailed in the 
treatise Da Feu Grigeou, by MM. Reinaud and Pav^, and the essay on the 
some subject by M. LaUnne. Tbe most complete dissertation, however, on 
the ioTention and prototypes of gunpowder and of artillery is to be found 
in the remarkable work by H. M. the £mperor of the French, entitled 
Etude* tvr le pau^ et Vavenir de I'Artillerie. 

Before we dismiss the curious subject of investigation to which we have 
thus briefly adverted, we may iiivite attention to the curious evidence sup- 
plied by an English author, whose writings are contemporary, or nearly so, 
with the subjoined documents. John Arderne, a skilful surgeon in the 
time of Bdnrard III., gives us, in his Practiea, various directions /or com- 
pounding "fevxt-GrSgou," and "/ewe volant," the latter being a sort of 
otea^nona mixture with which a pipe being filled, and ignited by a match, 
would fly in any direction. A marginal representation of such a missile is 
given. In the following passage he describes another kind of " /ewe 
volant," being in fact gunpowder, and apparently intended to be used as in 
our own times. His recipe is as follows : — ."Femes j. lib, de soufre vif, 
de charbones de saui (i. weloghe) ij. lib., de salpetre vj. lib. Si les fetei 
bien et sotelment inoudre sur un piere de marbre, puia bultes le poudre 
panpy ud sotitle covercbief. Cest poudre vault & gettere pelotoa de fer, ou 
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de plom, oa d»rejne, ore un instnimeDt qe Ism iippell« gowM." Sea 
SImdbUSS. 335, 795.' 

It maj be questioned to what ezteot, and until how late a perii>d, eTen 
■uhsequentlf to the inrentioa of gunpowder, anj of the oomponnda desig- 
nated Qreek fire, or wild-fire, were used in European warfare. Certain it 
is that as lat« as the tuege of Breteuil, ten jean after the battle of Cresej, 
the beaieged, a* we learn from Froiuart, were provided vritb " canoiu 
jetant /e»," «nd it ia uid " Le fen, qui etoit grtgoU, >e prit au toit de ce 
beffroj." 

To return to the o&mpaiga of Creaey. In the preTionalj published docn- 
menta there is nothing to show the proriiion of mj peculiar kind of miulle 
in connection with the guns, — another doubtful eircumetanoe a* to the ex- 
ploeire oharaoter of the powder supplied. 

. The documents which hare been already noticed iu the Archnologia 
(toI. zxxii. p. 38U — 3S7) could, howerer, have been but a amoU portion of 
the vouchers relating to the great war which were furnished to the Rx- 
ehequer. They are full of minute particulars, but do not extend over the 
whole period. White engaged upon anotlier object of inquiry I bkve very 
reoentlj met with entries which seem to furnish a complete but condensed 
account of the supplies for the campaign of 1346. This compolui does not 
seem to haTe been rendered till eight years afterwards, a circumstance 
which may account for Ha having hitherto escaped noUce. It is entered 
upon that valuable and complete series of rolls which are the earliest of any 
known class of public doonmcDta, the Fipe Rolls of the Bzchequer ; aod it 
recites that by rirlue of a writ under the Qreat Seal directed to the barona 
of the Gichequer, 28 Jan. «nno re^ni 27 (a. n. 1353), Robert de Uildcn- 
hdle, keeper of the king's wardrobe, had furnished his account of all hia 
receipts ftnd expenses between the 17th Oct. anno regnilS (a. s. 1344) and 
29 Sept. anno rej7ni25 [a.d. 1351). Itgires the summary of the documents 
first noticed by iir. Hunter, and of others relating to similar supplies of 
stores for the king's war in France, the originals of which do not noir 
exist. In these entries I think that we obtain two very important connect- 
ing links in the chain of evidence, which appears to have been all but 
complete. We meet with entries for the repair and supply of arms and 
munitions of various kinds, " Ovnnit cum toffittit et petlotu " included, 
barrels for packing them ; in another place, " Ownnii cum pelotii et 
pulven pro eiidem guimu ;" also " x. gvimit cum Itlar" (gnus with 
tillers or handles) ; vj. peeie plumbi, v. bareUi puloeru, et c. mo^ii' pelot' 
phtmH pro titdem guimii." 

It may be noticed also that of the ten guns two were large, — " unde t;. 
groii'," and after the entry of the saltpetre and sulphur occurs " et alio 
pulvere pro dictii gunnis,' which may have been the complete compound, 
such as would now be termed gunpowder, or pulverised charcoal, possibly, 
for mixing with the other materials. 

These entries appear most conclusive that the powdw used must have 
been explosive, and that shot or pellets were discharged by it, In another 
entry of the stores supplied are "xl, quarter' oarbott" — 40 quarters of 
charcoal, the other ingredient required to complete the manufacture of the 
powder proper. This, however, appears to have been provided Cor the smiths. 

' See Mr. Albert Wij's oatM, In ths p. 218, sod on "Wryldo tjjr.—SpoHut, 
Promptoriiun Psrvulonm, on the word jfnii Fe(aiymt vet Qriait," p. SS7. 
'*OiiDue, — Paruria, nangunalt, ywiuia," 
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I TOuld ftlao, ID condnNon, eaU attention to tbe word " telar'," which 
repeatedly occun in the following accounts, in connection both, with cross* 
bows and with guns. This sotnewhat obscure term has been noticed in a 
foroier Tolume of this Journal, ia the Acooniits of the Constables of Dovec 
Castle, t. Edw. III., in which are found, amongst armour and amis, " xiir. 
Arc de corn sauns teilurs ; " in another account, " ziir. arous pro balistis sine 
tellor." Arch. Joum, to), zi., p. 385. In conDeetion with the guna, m 
we find the term in the following document, this word probsblj' aigiiiSes 
stocks of wood to which they were doubtless attached, from a very earlj 
period of tlieir ose, for conTouience in handling tbem ; hence, possiblj, wa 
find snch applianoes of war deugnated by Monstrelet and hj other ancient 
writers hoMtoru & pouldre, or dfeu. 

Towards the close of the following documents will be found an extract re- 
lating to very different matters, which, however, I have thought of sufficieiit 
interest to be placed before oar readers. Under the head of the Ornaments 
of the King's Chapel, amongst vestmeiita, he , we here find mention of a 
number of books of diverse roiuances, delivered by the keeper of the ward- 
robe, by order of the king, to John de Fadbuiy, to be distributed in the 
mnnner directed by the king himself. It is much to be regretted that the 
subjects of these books of romance are not stated. There is also mention 
of iiTJ. qualemi of various writings, and of four bags coatainiug rolls and 
memoranda of accounts, remaining with certain books of romance in the 
custody of the keeper of the wardrobe. 

It should be observed that the following extracts comprise onlj a small 
portion of the entry upon the Roll. 



Among the Records in the custody of the Uaster of the Rolls, deposited 
in the Pnblic Record Office, to wit. Pipe Roll, indorsed—" Mag. Rot. 27 
£dw. III.," it ia thus contained : — 

Compotns Robert! de Mildenbale ciistodis garderobe Regis infra Tnrrim 
London' de receptis, misis et expensis' empcion' et liberst' diversarum rerum 

per ipBuin in officio suo cjusdeui garderobe factis per breve Regis 

et per alind breve Regis de predicto [megno] sigillo directom Theaanrsrio 
et Baronibns hujus icaccarii, datum ixviij. die Januarii anno xzvij"">, per 
quod Rex maudavit elsdem Theaaurario et Baronibus quod cum eodem 
Roberto, tam de omiiibuH pecuniarum summis per ipaum ad receptam 
scBccsrii predicti et alibi a predicto decimo septimo die Octobris, anno 
xviijo, nsque xiii"' diem Septembris, anno ixv*", de prestito recep^s, qnam 
de empcioiie arcunm, sagittarom, cordarum pro arcnbus, et omnium alionim 
necessariorum per ipsum ad opus Regis provisorum, et liberacione 
eorundem, uecnon de armatoris et omnibus aliis rebus Regis que in cus- 
todia ejusdem Roberti in Turn predicts medio tempore extiterunt, una 
cum atiis eustubus et eipensis super custodiam premiesorum omnium per 
ipsnm factis, computareot, et super compotum suum predictum debitas 
ailoeaciones, jnita vim et effectum mandatonim Regis, tarn sub privato 
et secreto wgiU' Begis quam sub ligillo de Qriffon' ' ei direotonun, fieri 
facereuL 

1 Wo ire not awaro that any impres- Rymer's Ftedera, vol. H. p. 1079, edit, 
■ion of the ual of the griffin, mod by Caley, ■ dooumsnt is given from Close 
Edward UL, has bewi d«soribed. In BoU 18 Bdw. IIL IS39— " de Utteris sab 
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Et in ij. incndibus, ij. p&ribut mffocalium, viij. inartellia fp-OHais et 
mioutiB, ij. bicorn', j. grjnstoD cum le wyncbe, ij. touyrnea,' Dim. libris fern, 
IX. garbis aBseris, et i1. quarteriis carbonum pro officio et operacionibus 
fabronim, zl. ligais vocatia cost' pro baliatiB inde raciendis. xl. Hgnis pro 
telar'' baliatarum, xij. libris nerTorniti, ix. libris Tisci, ix. libris grossi Gli, 
xl. paribus Btirop' et clav' pro balistis predictis, 1. nockes pro t«Iar', xij. 
paribus hamorum, firraaculorum, et anulorum probaudric',cxx. clavis vocatia 
BomerDBiles pro telar', iiij. libris vernisb, j. corio equioo, c. comubus pro 
dictis balistiB, iiij" libris cere et cod'/ c. boces pro telar', iij. peeiis balon', 
ij. patellis eneis pro risco calefaciendo, I. skyoons, dc. parvis clavis et 
talcctc', TJ. paribus pasauum de corau cervorum pro telar', ij. pellibus 
Tocatis hundefhisskjnnes, ere pro braeles lelar', pergamcno pro balistis. et 
ij. cistis pro officio et opere balistariorum emptis per dictum tenipus hujus 
compotuB, — II. li. I*. B. iiij. d., per breve Regis de sigillo Griffon' dalum 
X° die Junii, anno lii", per quod Kei mandarit eidcm cuatodi qnod de illia 
XX. li. xiiij. s. per ipaum de Waltero de Wotewaiige receplis itiatrunienta 
pro fabris et balistariig pro paBsagio Regis ordinata emi, et endem instru- 
menta pro fabris Johanni IijgbtfoC, et pro baliatariis msgistro Roberto 
Lalblast' et Simoni Vemynghowe, per iDdcntnram liberare facerct. Do 
quibus iDBtrumentb et rebus preacriptiB respondet infra, sicut continetur 

ibidem Et in defectubus arcuum, baliatarum, sagittanim, et 

quar^ll' reparandia et emendandis per dirersaa vices, una cum cera, Temish, 
cepo, cornubuB, nockea, bandfisshakynnes, hamia, cordis, carbonibus, alia 
aucarum, et aliis diverais rebus pro reparacione predicta, necnon bareljia 
pro armaturis fraiaudls, clavia fcrri, oleo, furfure, coreo, diversis eoloribus 
pro reparacione et emendacione diveraonim armorum, baudric', firmaculiB 

sscreto ngillo Regis, YtKato Oriffaun, 
factis. ad Bcacmriuiii allocBndiB," n-heraby 
tha king directa tbe treaBUrer and barons 
of the Eiohequer to reoognise "litema 
de seoroto sigillonOBtroTOcatoQriSgun," 
aa of force and efiect in regard to doli- 
Teriee or pajiueDte made in lirtue thereof 
b; atawards, reoeiTara, or bailiffs, &o., of 
tuBDon, lands, and tenamenta, "ad oa* 

like will be found repeated in 1311, ibid, 
p. USB. We bope to give on some future 
occaaion a full notioe of the Tarious privj 
seals and teareta naed b; Edward III. 

• Probably towel-Irons, or tewala, the 
techaical name for a amall iron tube at 
tha back of a forge, through which the 
wind from the bellowa is eouveyed to the 



fira. 

■ The ttlar', aa has been observed pre- 
vioualy, were probably atocts for oross- 
bows or gUDi ; the term occurs also in 
another part of this account in connec- 
tion with the latter ; here wa find naila, 
Bomemaila, boea, bratia, with varioua 
other things required for the Ular', the 
uses of which we are unable to eiplaio. 
7ba nocka to receive the coida of tbe 



crossbow when in a state of tension ara 
likawiae deacribed aa appertaining to the 
tdat'; the baudri^ were probably HOme 
portions of the apparatua for bending the 
bow, whicb was done by aid of a stirrup 
shaped iron attached to the end of tba 
stock, aa shown in Skelton'a niastratioaa 
of tbe Goodrich Court Armoury, pi. iciv. 
The Aaini, books, here mentioned with 
other articles, were fur drawing the cord, 
aa shown in tbe apparatus there figured. 
" Tiller" properly signified the stock, but 
aometimea the entire croHabow, Narea 
gives " Tiiler, a steel bow or oroBsbow."" 
Tha long handle of a nuldar, which bears 
n oartain analogy of form, is likewiaa 
called a tiller, and in Suffolk, according 
to Moor's Qioasary, tba handle of a farm 
shovel, t<s., ii BO termed. 

^ Code ia explained in tbe Frompto. 
rium Pnrvulorom to be oobler'a wax. 
" Code, sowters wai ; Cortiina." It may 
have been used for waxing the bow- 
atringa. In a receipt for a good " entreat," 
or plaster forwounda, iuSloane US. 100, 
f. 17, " Spayntscb code" occurs with 
reain, greaae, and other subBtancea. 
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ferr' pro eisdem, meremio pro telar' bftlistamm, bordis pro coffria facieodis 
ftd arcuB, et doleis ad baliBtas, eagittaa, cordas, et arniaturas imponcDdas et 
trussaadas ad traducendnm ver«u« parte(s) Francis pro guerra Regis; simul 
cum stipendiii direnorum operarioram premisaa reparaneiuin, ac eciani 
batellagio, cariagio, et portagio rerum earuadem per dirersaa vices et 
diversa tempora, infra predictum lempuB hujus compotUB, — xiiiij- li. liij. 
a. z. d., per predictum breTS RegiH annatatiim aupra in titulo hujua 
compotus, et per aiiud breve Regis de predicto tiigillo Gritfoa' datum prime 
die Febroarii, anno lii", per quod Rex mandavit eidem cuBtodi quod 
ODines areas, sagittas, balistaa, beadie' (tic) qunrell', haucepes, armaturaa, 
giinniB cum sagittis et petlottB, repararo, et coffras (et) dolia pro eis imponeodis 
et truBBandia providere et euiera, et ea in maiiibus pro pasaagio Regis 

eslippare faeeret, Bieut continetur ibidem Et in centum miiiutis 

iugenits Tocatis Ribald',' pro passagia RegU verBUB NormanQiam et alias 
partes transmarinas, faciendis, bordis et alio meremio, rotis, axibus, 
clavis, lanceis' ferr' aBcerat*. cordis et aliis miautia oeceBsariis pro 
eisdem emptis, una cum cariagio dictarum bordarum, rotarum, et aliaram 
rerum premisBamm de diversia locia ubi empta fuerunt et protisa usqun 
predictam Turrim Regis, ac eciam Htipeniliis carpentariurum iiigeiiia 
ilia faciencium, per diversas vices diclo anno lix". — civiij. li. ii. a, iij. d. ob., 
per breve Regis de predicto sigillQ datum primo die Octobrla dicto anno 
xii°., per qnod Rex mandavit eidem cuslodi quod centum Ribald'pro guerra 
Regi(s) fieri faeeret, sicut continetur ibidem. De quibus Ribald'respondet 
infra. £t in defectubua ziiij. paviilonum Regis majurum et minoruin 
reparnndia et emendandis, paDnia de WorBtede et Card' de Lumbardia, filo 
diversi coloris,- corda grosaa et minuta, coreis bovinis tannatis, meremio pro 
poet'et cavill',' pannis ciiicinia, ot saccis, ollis.et clafiaferri, et aliis miuutis 
ncceBsariia pro reparacione et emendacione dictornm paviilonum emplis, et 
in eisdem reparaciane et emendacione eipensis, prettr card', linum, telam, 
Slum et cordam recepta de Johanne Coke, unde respondet infra, ana cam 
vadiis et atipendiia quorundam paviltonarioruro et alionim operarioruni circa 
reparacionem et emendacionem predictns ezisCeDciara, necnon cariagio 
eomm paviilonum de predicta Turri Regis London. a«que ad pratum extra 
Bennonndesej ad erigendum et siccaodum, et de pratis illia usque predictam 
Turrim, et aliis minutis expeosis circa prenit.>sa factis per diversas vices et 
temporft diversa predicto anno xx""., — zij, IL ij. s. ij. d., per breve Regis de 
sigilio predicto datura iiij. die Uarcii eodem anno, per quod Bex mandavit 
eidem cuatodi quod omnes pavillones, arcus, Bsgittaa, baliitas, baudric', 
hansepea,' arraaturas, gunnia [lie) cum pelotis et pulvere pro eisdem gunnis, 
et omnes alias rea Regis garderobam auam tangeotea, tarn in custodia ejusdem 
cuatodis quam in custodia Thome de Roldeaton clerici Rcgia exixtentes, 
pro pttsaagio ipsiua Regis ordinatas, reparari et emendari, et pavillones, 
areas, aagittas, armaturas, et alias res premlaeas eskippari et prefato 

I RHaudejtiin, in Latin SiBandt^nvl tngiDtt van worked. 

(Dacango), an engine of vrar.beinga little ■ CaviUa, or mnfe, a peg or pin either 

platform lometlmee on wheela ciirrjing of wood or of iron.BccordmgtoDucange, 

a powerfnl bow whioh threw javelini fire in s. ,- in Prencli eAtriKe. 

or lix fset in length with great force. ^ Bavaqtitd I probabi; the pled dt 

See Roquefort's QIomuu?, and Felix De chtvrt, or lever for bending the croaabovr. 

Vigne'aVadeHecumduFsiDtre.Tot.ii.pl. See Skeltou'e llluetrations of the Qood- 

A.p.11. The name has been derived from rich Court Armourj, pi. iciv. Theword 

the JtiUtiuff, the aoldierj b; whom theae occurs before, written kaiatpet. 
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Thome pro predicto passagio Regii liberare faceret, et per quod brere 'Rex 
tdU quod ae vadiis, diujb, et eip«nsia alua circa pratniMa per ip»iim 
caetodbftt fActit, idem ciutoa debitam habeat ■llocacionem, ^icnt coniitietur 

ibidem Et in magno ingenio in predicts Tuiri disjangeiido et 

eodem simnl cum aliia ij. iDgeoiis ibidem tractaodo osqne le Watergate ad 
iij. ehout'' ibidem previa' pro ingeniia illie ducendis ad naves Rt-gii in la 
Pole et apnd Grenenjch, pro eiadem et aliis rebus infrascriptis ducendis 
usque Caleia ad Regem proviaas, et eciam portagio i. gnnn' cum lelar', ix. 
coffrarnm eum armatnrie, vj. pecianim plumbi, ». barellornm pnlrerii, et c. 
magnomm pelot' plumbi pro eiadem gunn' usque diet' shont\ iiij. bord' pro 
j. coffr' ad caTillas predietorum ingeniomm imponendas inde facienda, 
elavia ferri pro eodem, et ij. eabnl' pro diclis ingeniia emptia, una cum 
(iondaccione predict' iij. BboQt*, et Tadiii et stipendiia carpeotariorum et 
poriilonim direraorum circa premisaa laborancium, per diTeraas vices — 
jiiiij. 11. iiij. B, ij. d., per breve Regis de private sigillo datum primo die 
Septembris predicto anno zx*. per quod Rei mandavit eidem cu«to<ti quod 
omnia ingenia et gunn' cum eorum apparata in Turri Regis predicta, et 
alia ditersa, aoilicet meremium, bord' do Batriche, clsvos, cabul', psUea 
equinos et boviooa, pellot', bareilos, et lalpetre, et putver', et omntmodaa 
res alias ad ingenia et gunn' illis (tie) spectantes esbippari et ij. cabul' nav' 
pro navi Regis vocato la Rodecog', et dolia et coffras pro arcubus, sagittia 
et cordis trossandis emi, neenon omnes areus et eordas sagitt' in euetodia 
ipaiuB custodis existentes trassatos similiter eakippari, et ea omnia Wallero 
de Westone et Thome de Copham clericis Regis adduoenda ad Regem 
spud Calesiam liberari faceret, sicut eonttnetur ibidem, 

OBNAUEHTA OIPBLLB BB6t9, 

Idem compulat liberatos Johanni de Padborj x. libros de 

diversis romanc' ad faciendam inde voluntatem Regis, et modo quo Rex 
ipsum aasignavit per breve Regis de sigillo Griffon' datum lY' die Sep- 
tembiiB, anno xix", per quod Rex mandavit eidem custodi quod ipse x. 
libroB diverearum romanc prefato Jobanni ad faciendum inde voluntatem 
ipuus Regis, modo quo ipse Rex enndem Jchannem asugnavit ; et Johanni 
de Lovedale duos libros romanc', Thome de Colleje j. libmm romauc', de 
dono Regis, liberare faceret, sicut contlnetur ibidem ; et Johanni de Lovedale 
duos libros de romanc', et 'Thome de Colleje j. libmm de romanc', de dono 
Regis, per idem breve Regis, sicut continetni- ibidem. Et remanent iij. 
superpellicia, t. libri de romanc*, xivj. quaterui de diversis acriptis, ct 
iiij. bag' cum rotnlis et memoraudis de diversis computibua 

In- GENU ET iHSTKUUEIiTA FABRORUH ET BAUBIARIORUM. 

Idem reddit compotum de ij. iogeniia cam apparatu, z. gnnnis cum telar' 

> A Bboute, a boit, Sthuyt in Flemiab for ths hire of a bout — "una naiicnla 
and Dutch, i> a term not uDComiDaaly vocsla sboute." So >1bo we find in Pari. 



il b; old vriten, and in lolnfl of the Rolls, vol ir. p. Zi6, in ths ;ear U3S, 

ten diatricts : a fiat-bottomed boat uied mention of " mercfaanndise earried on 

in duck.(^ooting is still called a shout. tha Ssvero as far is Salop In trowes. 

In the eompoiw of Willism de Krlteaoy, botes, cobles, and shutei," The navy in 

Clerk of tba Koyal Works, 3 Kdw. 1. whioh Richard I. conveyed hU army to 

amongst miscellanea us records of the Palestine is described as oansiiting of 

Qusen'sHemembmacer, are payments for "coggea and d ram oundea, many gueye, 

constmcting the wooden bridge at West- bergn, schoutes, trayeres fele." Bicfaard 

minster, an engine to drive pilei^ fto., and Coar de Lion, v. 1T8& 
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node ij. gross', t. pairis barellts cnm ealpetre, snlpbare tito et alio pulrere 
pro dietis guonii, Izxiij. p«Uot' plumbi grossu, ixij. parris pellot', vj. peciis 
plambi, ij. incudibuB, viij, nBrtellia, vj. paribus teDellanim, x. garbis 
ftsceria, do. libria forri lapann', ij. paribus suffocalium, ij. bicornV et ij. 
toujrneH, umul reoeptis de predioto Thoma de Hattefeld in garderoba 
predicta p«r diversas vicea infra dictum tompua hnjag compotus, sicut 

continetnr ia dicto rotnio de particulie Et missis Regi usque 

Calesiam, inter alias armaturas et res Regie ibidem missas per Clementem 
Atte Uerke valetlum camera sue, ij. iDgeniis oum ^paratu, x. guonu {tie} 
cum telar', quorum ij. gross', t. panis barellia cum salpetre et sulphura 
Tiro, Ixziij. pellot'plumbi grows, xzxj. parris pellot', et vj. peciis plumbi 
pro gunnis predictis, per duo brevia Regis, quorum j. datum primo die 
Septembris, et aliud secuudo die Septembris, anno ii", allooatis supra in 
psrticnta liberacionum annaturanmi et indentura predict! dementia alloc' 
ibidem de receptisi-aicut cootinetur ibidem. De quibus idem Clemeiu debet 
reepondere^ et respondet infra. £t eq.' 

* la printiiig the forsgoing dooDmeut Hon elMWhara in tb* raoord, m in ths 

the eontraotions haTsbeen (itended, ax- axpraaaion "iij. ihout," with a line over 

oapt in numanius eases where some doubt the t, we coDcliide tb>t "gunnu " ii the 

occnrred am to the coirsot reading. We plural of ths Engliih word gun. Hr. 

ma; remark In particnlir, as regards the Hunter, in a document of tbs same 

word "gunnli," that It i> iDTariiblf period, given in tba ArehMologi*, vol. 

written thoi^ or "gunn," with a hori- zixii., p. SS6,hM printed, " — xxix.guua' 

■ontal line over the lust ^tter ; with one ferr', — iij. gutmec' lent', j. gunner' de 

exoeption only "gunnu," with a line orer laton." 
the a. A* we find thi* mode of contrae- 
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^touttiins^ at jtteetmgg of Hie ^rcTiaeoIosical Snstttnte, 

December 6, 1S61. 
OCTATIDB IfORQAK, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, ia the Chair. 

At the commencement of the proceedings of another BesBion Hr. Morgan 
offered some remarks on the encouraging progress of the Institute during 
the year, alluding especially to the gratifi cation which had been afforded bj' 
occBsioDal eihibitioDS of works of ancient art at the meetings in the preTious 
seasoQ in London, and to the agreeable meeting held at Peterborough. 
For the ensuing ye&r a great display of mediteTal art had been proposed at 
the South Kensington Museum, on occasion of the Iiiterna^onal Exhibition. 
The Central Committee of the Institute contemplated the formation, of one 
apecial eihibttion onlj in the coming year, to be arranged for the monthly 
meeting of the Society in Juno ; the subjects selected being Enamel and 
Miello, with the view of presenting a more cofnplete illustration, than here- 
tofore attempted, of the history and progress of those remarkable Decora- 
tire Arts, in all countries, and especially in England, from the earliest 
periods, iir'. Morgan alluded to the cheering prospects of the Annual 
Meeting, which had been fiied for the ensuing year at Worcester, where 
the Institute had found veij cordial eiicouragement ; a very pleasant and 
instructive gathering would doubtless take place in a locality so full of 
interesting objects. 

A cop; of the recent publication by Mr. Hayley Mason, of Chichester, 
was brought before the meeting, consisting of the Architectural History of 
Chichester Cathedral, by Professor Willis, accompanied by an essay on the 
recent fall of the spire ; also memoirs, on Boxgrove Priory, by the B«t. 
J. Ii. Petit, and on Shoreham Church, by Edmund Sharpe, Esq., read at 
the Meeting of the Institute at Chichester in 1853. 

Ur. H. HoLBBCRv Bloxau communicated an account of a Greek helmet, 
fonod in the River Tigris, and which he kindly sent for examination. 
This Taluahle object had been exhibited at a previous meeting, in April, 
1856, as noticed in this Journal, vol. liii, p. 273. We are indebted to 
Hr. Blozam's kindnesa for the following particulars relating to this very 
interesting discovery, as detailed by him at a Meeting of the Northampton 
Architectural Society, in October, 1856. In June, 1854, Mr. Richard 
Banner Oakeley, of Oswaldkirk Ball, Yorkshire, by whom the helmet was 
presented to Mr. Bloiam, being on a tour in the East, visited Trebisoud, 
and proceeded to Diabeker on tho Tigris. Here be obtained a raft, the 
usual mode of transit down the river, to convey him to Mosul ; on arriving 
below the town of Til, the point where the river Sort, the ancient Ceotritea, 
joins the Tigris, the raft was drifting near the shore into shallow water, 
when one of the men pushed his boat-hook into the stream to thrust the 
raft off from the shore, and on lifting it out of the water the bronze helmet 
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wM brought up by tbe hook. Mr. Oakley purchased it for a few piutrei, 
about a shilling sterling. The spot where it vag found is one of in- 
t«re8t, it maj be remembered, in conneiion with the history of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks, who, after the defeat and death of Cjrus the Younger at 
Cunaia, B.C. 401, refusing to enter the serfice of Artaienea his successor, 
eommenced the memorable retreat recorded by Xenophon. After several 
conflicts with the tribes bordering on the Tigris, they arrived at last at the 
Centrites, one of its principal tributaries, a stream 20(1 ft. in breadth, and 
here found a large force drawn up on the opposite shore to oppose their 
passage. Guides, however, and a ford were found; the enemy were thrown 
otf their guard br a manceuvre, and the Qreeks succeeded in crossing tha 
river with small loss, at a spot, as it ia supposed, about two miles distant 
from its junction with tbe Tigris, where the town of Til is situated, and 
where the remarkable helmet now in Ur. Bloiam's possession was recovered 
from the bed of the river by the singular chance above stated. Thence the 
Ten Thousand oontiuued their retreat by Trebizond and the Southern shore 
of the Euiine. 

The helmet, although, as will be seen by the accompanying woodcut, 
differing mat«nally in form from the Greek type occurring in sculpture, or on 
antique vases and coins, &C., and also from numerous existing specimens, is 
neither an Assyrian nor a Persian head-piece, and may be regarded as one 



of tlie brazen casques mentioned by Xenophon in his account of the accou- 
trements of the Greek stipendiaries in the army of Cyrus. The bronze 
helmets with which we aie most familiar are either skull caps, or of the 
usual nasal type. An example, bearing considerable similarity to this 
helmet occurs on a scarce coin of one of the Qreco-Bactrian monarchs, 
BueralJdeB II., who succeeded B.C. 140. 'Whilst, from the circumstances 
above stated, there appear strong grounds for the supposition that the 
helmet here represented had been lost in the retreat of the Teo Thousand, 
it must be admitted that possibly it may have belonged to one of the soldiers 
of Alexander the Great, who, about 330 B.C., traversed the countries 
bordering on the Euphrates and the Tigris, and comprised in his coaquest 
tbe kingdom of Bactria. In either case it must be regarded as a relic of 
remarkable intercsL 

The following notice of an incised marking or symbol recently observed 
on one of the stones of Stonehenge, was then communicated by Dr. G-bohob 
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R. Tatb, M.D. Royal Artillery.—" On Februarj 16th 1 861, 1 Tuited Stone- 
benge, one of m; priDcipal objects being to search for inscriptions or 
sculpturing on the stones of which that toonament is formed. 1 had 
repeatedly examined the very singular iooised markiDgs on the rocks at 



® 
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Rontia Linn, Old Bewick, and Boddington Hoors in North umberland, and 
I bad been infonned that some incited symbol or concentric circles of a 
umilar character had been found on Long Meg in Cumberland.* 1 there- 
fore hoped to discover some sculpturing of a like kind at Stonehenge. 
After long examination, both of the standing and the fallen stones, I was 
delighted to catch a glimpse of some symbol or character on the under 
Burface of the fallen impost of one of the great triliths of the inner circle. 
One of the stones of this trilith is still standing, but the other and tb« 
impost fell about one hundred years ago. The inscription is on the under 
Burface of the impost, and occupies a position midway between the mortices. 
It is about 9 in. in length, and is incised, but, being encrusted with lichens, 
and weatbeT~wom, it must be viewed in a particular light to trace its form, 
which, however, under favorable circumstances, is distinct enough to an 
eye accustomed to read water-worn sculpturings. Its form is here shown 
(see woodcut). About 3 in. from it is a hollow J of an inch in diameter, 
similar to those which are seen associated with the remarkable markings on 
rocks in Northumberland.' 

I believe this incised character to be archaic, probably coeval with the 
erection of the Stonehenge circle ; it has the same weather-worn appearance 
as the Northumberland sculpturings, which doubtless were the work of 
ancient British people. Beyond generally expressing an opinion as to the 
antiquity of the curious mark or symbol now first noticed at Stonehenge, 
I do not attempt to speculate on its origin or meaning." 

On comparing the sketches, for which we are indebted to Dr. Tate's 
kindness, with the groundplan and views of Stonehenge given by Sir 

■ It is rvpresented smragit the iUns- ' Some of these have berai figured in 

tcations of Sir Qsrdner Wimnsou's me- Sir Gtrdoer Wilkinson's Uamoir, vl 

molr on British remains, Journal Brit, Mpra, plate 10. 
Arch. Assoc I860, p. IIS. 
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Riehftrd Colt Hcmtb io his Ancient Wilts, rol. i>, pp. 145, 153, it appean 
thftt th« impost la queation is not tli&t of the trilithon which fell on Janu»rj, 
1797, s catastrophe of which an account, accompaaied b; two viowB, was 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries b; Mr. Hatoo, and publishod 
in the Archnologia, vol. liii., p. 103. That trilithon is marked E. in the 
plan given by Sir R. C. Hoare, from a careful survey taken in 1810. Its 
impost (B. 3), now lies near the Tcrga of the ooter circle, on the N. W. aide 
of the group. The impost to which Dr. Tate's cnrious communication 
relates, appears to be nearly in the centre of the circle, being that marked 
D 3. in the ground plan, and it lies aerosa the so-called altor atone, de- 
scribed in Ancient Wilts, u£ tupra, p. 149. The precise period when this 
trilithon fell does not seem to hare been recorded ; it was prostrate at the 
time when Stukeley's viewa were taken in 1722. Attention having been 
excited by Dr. Tate'a discovery, the impost bearing the incised marking 
was subsequently examined by an Archnologist resident in Wiltshire, Dr. 
Tbumam, of whose skill and accuracy in the investigation of ancient 
remains we have had frequent experience ; the interest of the subject 
renders it desirable to place his independent testimony before our readers. 
— " The markings (Dr. Thornam states) are comparatively sharply cut, 
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iDtdHd mvk, 8(oDehQii£«. — ^cmLfl, ono-lbuTth orifhul lenfftb. 

hut, though now covered with lichens and time-stains, may I believe bare 
been made in modem times since the fall of the atone about 1620. I was 
curious to ascertain whether there are any similar luarkinga In a corre- 
sponding position on the under surface of the impost of tbe adjoining trilitb, 
which fell in 1797, but there ia nothing of the kind. The markings do not 
eisetly correspond with Dr. Tate's drawing ; that which I send is 1 believe 
accurate. (See woodcut). The Roman V is very distinct, and tbe L only 
slightly less so. 1 shonld suppose the whole to have been tbe work of some 
casual nsitor to the spot, posaibly soon after the fall of the atone ; by 
whatever hand tbe markings were made, considerable time must have been 
spent in the operation. They are very nearly in the centre of the sUine 
and mid-way between the two mortices." Having thus given the Tarions 
readings of these remarkable characters or symbols, tbe question must be 
left to further investigation ; it Is scarcely needful to point out how strong 
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an argument in f&vor of the more remote aotiquitj' of the marking! 
may, es we apprehend, be drairn not less from their having become M 
thick); encruHted with lichen as to hare escaped the notice of manj 
keen observerB, but aUo from the ioi probability that characters conid 
bare been thus carefully incised on bo hard a material b; any " caBunl 

The following report of the progreae of the eicaTations at UriocoDJurn 
was received from Henry Johnaoo, Esq., M.D., Seoretarj of the Excava- 
tione' Committee at Shrewsbury, accompanied by a photograph of an 
inscribed monument recently brought to light. — " About the oiiddle of 
September last we began to dig in the cemetery Juat outside the city walls 
on the East, and adjacent to the Watling Street. Very shortly a massire 
inscribed stone waa found, on the upper part of which were remaioa of a 
sculptured figure, to wbicb it had apporently served as a base, but the feet 
only of the figure remain. The itiscriptioo has not hitherto been satisfac- 
torily deciphered.' We have trenched all over the field called the cemetery, 
or at least that part, in which, being near the Watling Street, it was thought 
that probably some remains might be brought to light, and numeruaa 
cinerary urns of various sizes and forms bare been found, some of them 
quite entire. The largest, unfortunately broken, had measured about 2i 
inches in diameter. Some of the urns are of the usual fashion of sepul- 
chral ollcB found in Eogland, and these generally contain burnt human 
bones, but by no means the whole of the skeleton. There are also vases 
with a neck, or earthen bottles. With the fragments of bone we have found 
several small flask-shaped phials of greeu glass, of the kind usually called 
lachrymatories, but probably used to contain perfume or unguent, and, in 
tite sand with which they are mostly filled, I have noticed occaeionaliy some 
admixture of carbonaceous matter, which may be the result of the action of 
fire upon some resinous or oleaginous substance which they originally con- 
tained. Some have evidently been exposed to such a degree of heat that 
the glass has been softened or partially fused. The fragments of two glass 
bowls, objects of much greater rarity, have also been disinterred. Two 
Bmall fictile lamps have been found, one of them marked with the potter's 
name hodbs, on the underside. Both the lamps and glass bottles have been 
found either within the urns or very near them. In one or two places we 
have noticed a stratum of charcoal, possibly tlie site of the funereal fire. No 
bones of animals have occnrred, as so commonly found in the previous 
diggings, and no human or other bones unbunit. Some rude foundations 
were uncovered in one part of the field, possibly remains of a tomb ; a 
modem land-dnun had been carried through them, and no ugus of interment 
appeared. Two coins only have been met with in the cemetery; one of them 
1 believe has been identified as a coin of Commodus. The examination of 
the cemetery having been completed the workmen were employed on garden 
ground at Norton, on the North side of the city, possibly partof the ancient 
necropolw of Urioconium ; at a depth of three feet in clay a large cinerary 
um was found, broken in pieces ; it had been placed on two tiles cemented 
together, with a second brass coin of Trajan imbedded in the cement. The 
deposit was surrounded by traces of cremation. We now propose to com- 
mence operations on the other side (the North) of the Watling Street. I 
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b>Te Terj lately recovered & bronze stataette of Hercurj formertj found aX 
Wroieter, and purchued for half-a-crown bj a joaag man, auistaiit to R 
chemist at Shrewabuij. He had emigrated to Africa, and the Roman lar 
was, at I feared, for ever lost to our countrj; but within the last few days he 
retamed, and has given it to the MuHeura, where I hope loon to see aoollier 
like relic, a statuette of Diana, now in the possesBion of b farmer near 
Wroieter. The right leg of the goddess has unfortanately been broken 
off.' Antique sculptures and images, it is believed, were frequently muti- 
lated throDgh a certain superstitious notion, to destroy their supposed 
pfajueal or magical power." 

Hr. HiLLAKT DaviEH, who had kindly presented to th« Institute a 
copy of his accurate Survey of the previous, excavations at Wroieter, now 
sent a detailed plan of the Roman cemetery, with indications of the spots 
where the relics noticed by Dr. Johnson had occurred. A special vote of 
thanks waa passed to Ur. Davies, for this interesting memorial of the late 
investigations. It is hoped that the friendly contributions of those who give 
attcDtion to Roman remaius in this couotry will speedily enable the Com- 
mittee at Shrewsbury to extend their field of operation. 

A memoir by Ur, Obobge Pbtrie, of Kirkwall, Corresponding Member 
of the Institute, was read, deacribing the recent excavation of the tumulus 
in Orkney, known as Maes-How. (Published in this Journal, vol. xvtii., 
p. 353.) Lord Talbot db Malahide, who came to the meeting, on arriving 
from Ireland, ahortly after the proceedings had commenced, called attention 
to the remarkable analogy which appears between that curious chambered 
tumulus and certain ancient remains of the same class in the sister 
kingdom, especially Nevr Qrange. He pointed out that the singularly 
contracted dimensions of the entrance passage precluded the possibility 
that such structures could have served, as had been conjectured, as 
habitations. 

Hr. Hewitt gave a notice of « gauntlet of buff leather Istely added to 
the Tower Collection, and also of some rare kinds of armour formed of 
scales and small round plates. 

Mr. Robert Fitcb communicated a short account of a beautiful mural 
painting lately brought to light at the west end of the north aisle in St. 
Gregory's Church, Norwich. He exhibited an admirable drawing of this 
enrious relic of art, executed with great care by Mr, Winter, of Norwich. 
The costume and armour, and details of architecture, are very curious ; the 
date of the painting may be assigned to about 1450. Mr. Fitch's descrip- 
tion was as follows: — "During the progress of the restoration of St. 
Gregory's Chureb, Norwich, in July last, the workmen discovered a remark- 
ably £ue mural painting, representing St. George and the Dragon ; the 
portions which time and the original obliterator have left, are as fresh in 
color and as distinct as if they hod been executed only a few years since. 
The figures of the horse and St. George, who was tutelar saint of the city, 
are oa large as life, and not only is the combat represented, but evidently 
the story attendant on the enoounter has been figured in the back ground. 
The dragon is on the ground, * portion of the spear appears within its open 
jaws, but the weapon seems to have been broken, for between the hind 
legs of the horse and the tail of the dragon is seen the broken spear, lead- 
ing to the conclusion that St. George had failed in overcoming the monster 

1 This Btstaatte it figund, Gent. Mag. April, 1S62, p. 101. 
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with his lance ; this view is borne out by the circumstance that the champion 
is represented as haying drawn his sword, and he is preparing to deal a 
heaTjr blow with it. The ornamentation is profuse, the red crosg of St, 
Qeorge glows on the breast of the saint, and a series of small shields with 
the same device are apparent. The Libyan Princess Cleodolinda kneels 
on a rock to the right holding a lamb bj a libbon. In a carero ander- 
neath her are seen the progeny of the scaly monster, issuing forth as if 
eagerly looking for its return with the expected prey. At the top of the 
picture appear the King and Queen of Selene, her parents, as if looking 
out from a tower within the city. The upper part of the picture is mora 
perfect than the lower. The battlements and roofs of tlie houses within 
the walla have lost little of their early colouring. Beneath the painting is 

part of an inscription, — Fray for the soul of which may have recorded 

the death of the donor, but it is to be regretted that the name is now irre- 
coverably lost ; a member probably of the far-famed St. George's Company, 
and one who regarded the saint with the highest veneration. I had for* 
gotten to mention that the painting was discovered on the removal of the 
organ, which occupied the west end of the north aisle, for the purpose of 
cleaning the walls. I may add that it is not a fresco but an oil ptuntiog. 
The extreme height is 17 ft. and the width 9 ft. 91 in. This remarkable 
example of ancient art will be preserved, but I regret to state that the 
parish authorities have thought fit to oil and " restore " it by repainting 
■ome portions." 

flntfiiuttirtf jutt etsarU of 9rt erb&atn. 

By Col. Lefroy, R.A., through Mr. Hewitt. — A singular little relic of 
bronEe, stated to have been found in railway 
oicavations between Basingstoke and Aod- 
over. It appears to represent a^truin,such 
as were used by the ancients in their baths. 
It is a diminutive, shallow, circular basin, 
about 2| in. in diameter, with a low seat all 
around within, upon which are seated small 
figures, about ll in. in height, apparently 
representing naked boys, or bathers dis- 
porting themselves in the water. In the 
centre of the basin is a small circular pedes- 
tal upon which some object has been affixed, 
probably a statuette, the jet of a fountain 
throwing water into the labruni, or the like. 
This curious object is supposed to be of the 
Roman period. 

By Beriah BoTFiELD, Esq., M.P. — A. 
bronze weight obtained in July last at Croy- 
land, on occasion of the visit of the Institute 
to that place during the annual meeting at 
Peterborough. It was stated to have been 
found in or near (he site of the monastery. 
We are indebted to Mr. fiotfield's kindneas 
for the accompanying woodcuts. It will 
be seen that it is in form of an escutcheon, 
charged with the arms of England, possibly 
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denoting that it was a stnnd&rd weight, or at least adjusted by the 
ficndut Regit. It weighs 4 ox., or a quarter of a pouod; the date may 
be as earlj as the fourteenth century. A bronse weight of simiiar form, 
and of later date, has been figured in this journal, vol. xvii., p. 165, with 
notices of other exaiaples, in which, howeTer, the perforation, intended 
prohably for facility of conveyance or of Buepenaion, ia towards the 
lower extremity of the shield. A leaden heater-shaped weight with 
the royal arras is in the mnseum of the Society of Antiquaries; 
around the edge is the Angelic Salutation — Ave Maria. It was found 
with another like weight in Wharfedale, Yorkshire, as stated in the 
Catalogue of the Society's Collection, p. 24. 

By Ur. W. J. Berhhakd Smith. — Three powder-flasks or toncb-boxes, 
date the sixteenth century, one of them of steel, with engraved ornaments, 
German work ; another of wood inlaid with ivory, representing a stag-bunt ; 
the third of wood, inlaid with bone, &c., and hraae studs arranged in 
eencentrio and interlacing circles ; the mounting of steel. The various 
fashions of objects of this class are well shown in Skeiton's Illustrations 
of the Goodrich Court Armoury, vol. ii. plates 123 — 126. 

By Mr. Octatids Mobgah, U.P. — A Chinese personal seal, of agate, 
engraved with an inscription in the ancient characters which occur on 
Chinese seals of metal, crystal, wood, he., and also on the small seals of 
white porcelain found frequently in Ireland, to whieh the Bpecimen exhibited 
is somewhat similar in fashion. 

By UisB Ffabihoton. — A collection of ancient documents, seals, and 
family memorials ; also several specimens of embroidery, a portion of the 
orfray of a vestment, displaying figures of saints; date sixteenth century; 
and a cnrions representation of Flora, surrouuded by animals, flowers, &k., 
worked in gold and silver. 

By Dr. Ksij.er, President of the Society of Antiqnanea of ZSrich. — A 
photograph of a singular object in the museum of the Society, being a 
hollow dodecahedron of bronxe, with a hall attacbed to each of the angles. 
Each of the pentagonal sides is pierced with a circular opening, and no two 
of these perforations are of equal diameter. A similar relic, found near St. 
Peter's Church, Carmarthen, is in the Museum of the Society of AnU- 
quaries. See Catalogue, p. 24, where other examples are noticed. 

By Mr. DaniblCdrkki, F.S. A.— Two iateresting portraits, date sixteenth 
century, one of them suppoBod to represent Prince Arthur, elder brother of 
Henry YIII. It may be, however, an early portrait of that sovereign, 
being apparently that of a person in more advanced years than Prince 
Arthur, who died in 1502, aged only sixteen. This portrait is on panel, 
representing a young man in the prime of life, three quarters to the right ; 
without beard or moustaches ; the hair short; a flat bonnet with the brim 
turned up and fastened with an enteigne or medallion over the right brow. 
He wears a furred crimsoa gown, a rich pendant jewel, collar of pearls and 
genu, and holds in his right hand a red and white rose. This curious 
painting bears much resemblance to that at Windsor, formerly in possession 
of Charles I.^ and considered by Mr. Scharf to portray Prince Arthur. 
The second portrait is mscribed Hmricw Dominut Damley, Sex Scotorvm, 
1562 ; it is a punting of bis time, on panel, presenting features of strong 
umilarity to the supposed portraits of the Consort of Mary Stuart. In his 
left hand he holds an hour-gtass, inscribed, Cogita mori — Anno 1562, 
The hair, heard and moustaches, are light brown; the general aspect is 
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that of B young man of twenty-five (o thiKy. It may I>e remembered tliat 
two years aubsequeotly to the date occurring on tlils portrait. Sir Jamea 
Melville, id his account of hii memorabla interview with Elizabeth, de- 
scribes Damley, whose age at that time (in 1564) was only eighteen, as 
"liker a woman than a man, f6r- he was lovely, beardless, and lady-faced." 
The inscription giving Darnley'a name is probably a recent addition, and 
Helrille^ account seems to prove that the painting cannot be received as ft 
portrait of that prince. 

January 10, 1862. 
WiLLUM TiTE, Esq., M.P.. F.S.A., Vice- President, in the Cbair. 

Fretiouslt to commencing the ordinary proceedings of the meeUng Ur, 
Tite observed, that since they had last assembled together an event had 
taken place which had filled all hearts wilh the deepest sorrow. In the 
absence of their President, Lord Talbot de Malahide, the painful duty had 
devolved upon liim (Mr. Tite] to express, on this their first meeting o( the 
new year, the sense of deep regret vrith which the Institute, in commoa 
with all classes of Her Majesty's loyal subjects, must regard the lamentable 
bereavement which she had recently sustained in the untimely decease of 
the Prince Consort. Every member of the Society, Mr. Tite felt assured, 
would share in heartfelt sorrow at such a national calamity ; all must 
deplore the loss of the enlightened and beneficent Patron who had for some 
years graciously favored the Society with his encouragement, and by his 
personal participation in their proceedings. The Prince had with moat 
kind condescension repeatedly exerted his influence in obtaining the gracious 
permission of the Queen, by which objects of very choice and precious 
character, preserved in the royal collections, had been entrusted to the 
Society, to which he had so generously extended his patronage. Mr. Tite 
could not refrain from bearing bis heartfelt tribute, not only to the conde- 
scension of the Prince on many occasions, but to his high attainments, and 
to the constant devotion of his time and thoughts to the promotion of 
the Arts, and of all the interests of National advancement or cultivation. 
The loss of so beneficent and accomplished a Patron must be a cause of 
aadnesa and most heartfelt condolence, not only to all members of the In- 
stitute, but to all who had experienced with them that kindly encourage- 
ment with which the lamented Prince had constantly fostered every effort 
associated with the progress of National refinement and intelligence. He 
(Mr. Tite) would venture to express the hope, that their gracious Queen, 
in this her great trial and extremity of sorrow, might End in the deep 
sympathy of her loyal subjects some slight balm of consolation. 

The following address of loyal condolence was then read, which had been 
laid before Her Majesty by the President, on behalf of the Institutv, u ul 
hntiibte expression of deep sorrow and sympathy in so great a calamity : — 

The Humble Address of the Members of the Arehaeological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland : — 
May it please your Majesty, 

We beg leave to approach your presence in order to express our sorrow 
for the sad bereavement which your Miyesty has sustained in the death of 
your Royal Consort. In common with all your subjects, we feel the blow 
which has fallen on a family — the chief ornament and pride of our country. 

As one of the many Societies in the land, whose objects are the inresti- 
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Cm of iU National Monuments, and the promotion of the Fine Arts, wo 
ent the Iobb of one who spent his life and used his exalted position not 
OdIj in the adTaDcenoent of all the Arts of Peace, and in the foundation of 
0D« of Ihe most distinguished Schools of Art, but in the iinproTement of 
tlie conditioD of the poor and the afflicted, and in the solution of the great 
Boeisl problems of the daj. 

And we also ask leave to express to jour Majesty onr more particular 
sorrow at the loss of our kind Patron, who honored our meetings with liis 
presence; who aided us with hig enlightened counsel; and who obtained for 
III jour Uajestj's permission on several occasions to exhibit choice speoi' 
men) of Art in the possession of the Crown. 

Words cannot express what we feel on this occasion. May God, in His 
oicrcj, TODchsafe to jour Majesty tlie neceaetu'y strength to bear up under 
this jDur heavy affliction, and preserve you for many years to your affection- 
ate people. 

Id the name of the Archsological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
(Signed) Talbot DB Malabidb. 

Ur. Georox Fbtrie, of Kirkwall, Corresponding Member of the Insti- 
tute, eommunicBted an account, with illustrative drawings, of the remaiog 
of a circular church at Orphir in Orkney (printed in this Journal, vol. xviii. 
p. 227.) This, as it is believed, is the only example in North Britain of a 
tjpe which occnrs not nnfrequently in some parts of Northern Europe. Mr, 
Tite observed that he had recently visited one of the most interesting spe- 
cimens of this class of churches existing in England, the Round Church at 
Sorthampton, which bad suffered much from neglect and decay; it wa» 
proposed to connect its restoration, now entrusted to Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
with the purpose of a memorial to the late Marquis of Northampton, for- 
neriy President of the Institute, whose kind and generous encouragement 
was doubtless gratefully remembered hy many present. 

A memoir was then read, addressed by one of the foreign Honorary 
Corresponding Members of the Institute, the Count Conbtantine Tysz- 
EiEwicz, a distingaiehed archsologist, brother of the President of the 
Sonely of Antiquaries at Wilna. Uis communication was illustrated hy 
numerous careful ground plans and representations of entrenclied works, 
hill-fortresses, and other remains of early antiquity in Lithuania, preacntiiig 
spparently features of analogy with vestiges of a like description in Great 
Britain. In common with other parts of Northern Europe, he observed, 
Lithuania presents none of those traces of Roman occupation which occur 
in other localities. The country had been traversed by the various nations 
who had migrated from Asia, probably, to the Southward and Westward 
regions of Europe. The traces are chiefly turauti and entrenchments. 
The Connt proposed to divide these remains into four classes; — forts con- 
stracted at the meeting of streams, or on the banks of rivers; — entrenched 
places of worship, usually on the summits of isolated hills; on these sitea 
are frequently noticed small cavities full of ashes with traces of cremation, 
indicating, as it is supposed, places of sacrifice; — the third class consisting 
of large enclosed spaces, designed, as believed, for holding councils or for 
the administration of justice; — and, lastly, the numerous tumuli, called in 
Polish iwhany. These last the Count proposed to distinguish by the uses 
for which they appear to have been raised. Some seem to have been posts 
of obwrvation raised around camps; others may have marked the lines of 

VOL. uz. K 
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migration of ancient races; others, again, are sepulchral, containing objects 
of stone, bronze, and iron, similar, for the most part, to those of the saiue 
period found in England and in Europe generallj. Ornaments of female 
attire have been found also in abundance, such as objects of glass and stone, 
and, near the coast, ornaments made of amber. 

Mr. E. Lloyd delivered an elaborate diBquisilion on the landing of Julius 
Cffiear in Britain. His views do not concur ivith those of the Astronomer 
Bojal, or of Mr. Lewin. Mr. Llojd stated that, availing himself of faci- 
lities of observation during a prolonged residence at Ramsgate, he had 
devoted much time to exploring the localities in question. He had arrived 
at the conclusion that Cteaar had set forth on his first voyage to Britain 
from Wissnnt; he had landed in Canlium, a name which Mr. Llojd main- 
tained belonged to that portion of Kent now called the Isle of Thanet; 
it might have extended to Dover and Canterhur;, hut there appears to be 
no ground for the supposition that it applied to the district as far to the 
westward as Romne; Marsh, or to the coast vrest of Dover, where, accord- 
ing to some authorities, Cesar 'a landing had taken place. Mr. Llojd, from 
careful examination of the coast, was inclined to believe that Shonlden, he- 
hind Deal, maj have been the spot where Cesar landed; and he stated some 
conjectures on the state of the tide at the time of his arrival, in confirmation 
of that opinion. He moreover alluded to the discoverj of certain flat' 
bottomed boats of groat antiquitj at a spot where, as he thought posuble, 
Ctesar's fleet maj have been drawn up on the sliore for securitj. Referring 
to the fact that, at that period, Butupiee was an island, he called attentioa 
to the great changes which had taken place on the coast, and eapeciatlj te 
that which had left dry the estuarj bj which the Isle of Thanet bad be«i> 
formerly divided from the mainland. These changes Mr. Lloyd is disposed 
to attribute to the gradual deepening of the channel in the straits of 
Dover. 

Mr. William Clatton communicated a photograph of the base or 
ground-work of a very curious relic of Roman occupation at Dover, accom- 
panied by some notices of the discovery, during the last summer, of these 
remains, supposed to mark the sight of a pharos upon the Westeni Heights, 
and formerly known as the Bredenslone. It is believed that the earliest 
mention of this vestige of some Roman structure in that position occara in 
Lambarde's Perambulation of Kent, published in 1596, where it is stat«d, 
p. 158, — " there standeth yet uppon the high clifle betweene the towne and 
the peere (as it were) not farre from that which was the house of the 
Templars, soma remaine of a tower, now called Bredenstone." This 
portion of ancient masonry, and also the ruins of the circular church of 
the Templars, doubtless the scene of the meraoi'able interview between 
King John and the legate from the Hoi; See, are represented, it has 
been supposed, in the curious view of Dover, as it appeared in the time of 
Henry VIIL, preserved amongst the Cott. MSS. in the British Museum, 
and of which a reduced copy was published a few years ago at Dover. 
The Bredenstone was doubtless the object mentioned by Montfaucon, 
Antiqu. Ezpl. Snpp. tom. iv. p. 137, as a " grand monceau de mazurea 
do pierres et do chaui, qu'on voit anpr^ de Douvre, que les gens du pays 
nppellent la goutte du Diablo," regarded, it is observed, by some persona 
as the remiuns of a Roman pharos, but distinct from the nell-knowu 
pharos-tower at the Castle, of which Montfaucon (ifcW. p. 51) gives a good 
representation from a drawing sent to him in 1724 by the Archbiabop of 
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Canterbury (Wake). In the History of Dover Castle by Darell, chaplaia 
to Queea Bliiabeth, and publisbcd In 1786, tbo Bredenstoae or " tbe Devil'a 
Drop," called by him *' Ara Cteiarii," is given as a vignette headpiece. 
At that lime it eeems to hare been a ehapeleBS mass of maaonry, about 
ten feet in height. It may be supposed that the popular name originated 
in a noUon, of which many other instances ocoor, tliat the huge mass had 
be«i dropped on the heights by supereatural agency ; but the word was 
badTertently rendered by tlie learned French antiquary, above cited, as if 
it had signified a liquid drop — " goutte du Diable." la 1693, Lord 
Sydney, od his appoinMient as Lord Warden, summoned the Grand Court 
of Shepway to meet upon " Braidenstono Hill," where he had been told 
that three of his predecessors were sworn into office. The Historian of 
Rent, Hasted, mentions Bredenstone Hill on the 8.W. side of Dover, 
oppOMte to the Castle, and that there the ancient court of Shepway "is 
DOW kepi," and the Lords Wardra sworn in. Again, he observes that the 
hiU on the S.W. of the town, called Bredenstone Hill, on which the rum 
of the ancient Roman pharos remained, is within the lordship of Bredon, 
in the liberty of Dover, and that it once belonged to the Commandety of 
Swynfield, he. The site of the Templars' churcli mentioned by Leland 
and other writers, and already noticed as situated on the same Heights, was 
brought to light by the sappers in 1806 ; it was cleared from dibrii and 
again exposed to Tic* in 1854 by Col. Fitiherbert Grant. In tbe course 
of the works at the period first named, when the Heights were strongly 
furtified, the Bredenstone had been buried under an accumulation of chalk 
and soil thrown out of a trench then cut near the spot, but, in digging 
foundations for barracks last summer the platform, described aa hexagonal, 
en which the atructure had been erected was laid open, and tbe Homan 
character of the masonry distinctly recognised. The remains were about 
20 feet in length, as shown in the photograph sent by Mr. Clayton ; they 
consisted of ordinary Roman walling, with a few plain tiles, and presented 
the appearance of a rough mass of Conglomerate. A cavity full of 
charred wood and ashes was noticed, supposed to be a Tcstige of the 
original purpose for which the erection bad been designed, as a pharos on 
the Western side of the harboar of tbe ancient Dubri*. The remains 
were forthwith in part removed, and a portion has been so preserved in the 
construction of the barrack-wall that it remains visible, projecting a few 
inches from the face of the wall, and marking the site where an ol>ject of 
so nrach interest to the Cinque Forts stood. A detailed description of the 
rnasonry, and of the circumstances of its discovery, is given by Mr. 
Knocker, Towd Clerk of Dover, Jkc., in his " Account of the Grand Court 
of Shepway, holden on tbe Bredenstone Hill, for the Installation of the 
Viscount PalmerstOTi as Warden of the Cinque Ports, Ac., August 28, 
1361." In that interesting volume a conjectural representation of Dv,bri» 
with its two multangular light-towers is given, and also a copy of the view 
of Darell's " Ara Ocesarii," as it appeared when his History was 
published, towards the close of tbe last century. 

Ur. JusBPH Bdbr presented to the Institute the Catalogue of tbeir 
library, prepared by him in accordance with a plan approved by the 
Cenbil Committee. The inconvenience arising from the want of a syste- 
matic Catalogue had long, Mr. Burtt observed, been a cause of complaint ; 
the Hbraty, although d^cient in general works of reference, contained 
a laie ana valuable series of traDsaetioDB of Archnological and Historical 
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SocietieB, especially on the CoDtinent ; for thta tbe laeUtnte liad been 
chiefly indebted to the eiertiona of their lamented friend Mr. Kooible. 
It also included numerous monogTELpha and uiemoirB, topographical and 
antiquariaa, of comparatively rare occurrence. He (Mr. Burtt) had 
pleasure in now offering to the Society the result of his endeavors to 
contribute to their satisfaction, and to enhance the utility of the Library. 

A special vote of thanks to Mr. Burtt for so valuable a service, at no 
slight sacrifice of time, was very cordially carried. Mr. Tite alluded to 
the circumstance that the Society of Antiquaries were likewise on the pt^nt 
of issuing a List of tbeir Library. Of that eitensive collection of books, 
however, a Catalogue, although incomplete, was previously in the hands of 
the Fellows ; Mr. Burtt had with great kindness undertaken the task of 
supplying, for the first time, a deficiency long felt by the memberB of the 
Institute. 

Sntfquft(c4 anit miaiAi ut 9rt erhBtttOi. 

By Hiss FPARitiKaTOK. — A celt or axe-head of cherty flint, streaked 
with brown, found iti 1859 in a field near Uouiton, Devon, It is a good 
example of an ordinary type, with a cutting edge at one extremity only. 

By Mr, Pitch. — Two bronze torque rings, found during the previous 
month in a chalk pit near Norwich. They are encrusted with bright 
green patina, and measure, in diameter, about If inch. The extremities 
are disunited, so tliat the rings might be termed peuanuular, but the ends 
may have been originally soldered together. These relics are supposed to 
be of Anglo-Saxon date ; a specimen precisely similar in fashion and sice 
vas found by Mr. Wylie at the Anglo-Saxon cemetery iuvestigated by him 
in Gloucestershire ; it is figured, Fairford Grares, pi. IX. At the spot 
where the rings seut by Mr. Fitch were found, a leaden coffin was brought 
to light on Dec. 2, ult., it had been enclosed in a coffin of wood, and 
contained portions of a human skeleton. This interment lay at a depth of 
about 4 ft. in a bank of sand an<t brick clay, adjoiiiing the chalk pita at 
Stone Hilts ; the locality was formerly known as Heigham Heath. The 
coffin, which has been considered Roman, Is without ornament, of aimplo 
construction, formed of a sheet of lead cut to the desired shape and then 
doubled over at the ends and sides, the cover being also formed in like 
manner ; do solder apparently bad been used. The dimensions are, length 
56 in., width, at the bead H in., at the feet 13 in., depth 10 in. Kemains 
of mortar-like cement were noticed near the coffin. A full account of the 
discovery will be given in the Publications of the Norfolk Arclueological 
Society. 

By Mr. Webb. — A remarkable ivory casket, sculptured with mythologi- 
cal subjects, foliage, and omanieotation of early classical character, Oa 
the lid is a singular representation of Europa ; a group of Cretans in very 
spirited action appear to impede her Handing ou their shores, by throwing 
stones. At one end of the coffer is sculptured young Bacchus in a car 
drawn by leopards, at the other a man mounted on a triton ; there are also 
curious Bacchanalian subjects, centaurs, a figure playing on a lyre. Sic. 
This fine example was recently obtained from the Treasury of the Cathedral 
of Teroli in the Pontifical States. Dimensions, I5J in. by 6^ in. ; height 

By Mr, R. M. Mills. — A diminutive ivory devotional folding tablet, 
stated to have been found, in 1802, in a leaden coffin at Chichester Cathe- 
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dnt). It came to th« preBeot poBssBsor from Mr. F. Baoiell, of Knoirle 
House, Devon. The ciimensiouB of each le&f of this little tablet are about 
1 j ia. in each direction ; upon one leaf ia a uulptured figure of the B. V. 
Uary with the iofant Saviour, Htaudiog between St. Feter and St. Paul ; 
on the other appear St. John the Baptist, St. Jamca the Less, and 
Sl Cathariue. The figures are placed under crocketed canopiea. Date, 
early fifteen th century. 

Br llr. W. J. Berhhard Siatb. — A conical helmet of Oriental cbarao- 
ter, wiib a eliding nasal-bar ; at the side of the face, on the left side, is a 
email tube, which may have been intended to receive a plume. The lofty 
couieal peak terminates in a small knob. This curious head-piece is from 
the Anenal at CouBtautinople, and is stamped with the curious Cufic mark 
or monogram ocourring on various objects thence obtuned. — Also a pair of 
shoes covered with chun-niail, from the same Arsenal ; the soles are of 
leather, with short brass peaks at the toes. — Two portions of russet- 
annour engraved with foliage, trophies, lie., and partly gilded ; probably 
of Spanish work, sixteenth century. One of them appears to be the back 
of a war-saddle. 

By the Rev. C. T. Ckawlet. — A drawing of the sumptuous golden 
ebalice and salver, at Matson Church, GloucestersLire ; the former 
measures, in height, 9 in., the salver, used as a pateu, 9 in. in diameter. 
On a scroll around the base of the chalice is the followiug inscription, — 
" Taken out of a church at the HaTana by the £arl of Albemarle, and 
given to George Augustus Selwyn, Esquire, by whom it was given to the 
chureh of Uatsou." George, third Earl of Albemarle, aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Cumberland at Fontenoy, was commander-in-chief at the rcductioa 
of the Havana in 1762. 

By Mr. W. Parker Hamokd. — A French jeton found at Croydon ; on 
me side ia Henry IV. on horseback, on the other the arms of France and 
Kavure. The counters struck at Nuremberg by lians Krauwinckel and 
Wolfgang Laufer, for use in France, are numerous, and some of the types 
have an historical interest. Examples, of the time of Henry IV., are given 
by Snelling, J. de Fontenay, and other writers on jetons. 

February 7, 1862. 

PROTESSDR DoDAUieoti 10 the Chair. 
A Tery interesting account was given by Professor Westwood of hia 
visit to Treves during the previous summer, with notices of objects in the 
museum and library at that place, especially a very remarkable sculpture in 
ivory representing, as supposed, St. Helena, to whom the foundation of the 
cathedral ia attributed, and who is represented receiving a solemn proces- 
sion, on the arrival probably of some holy relics at Treves. It will be given 
with the continuation of Professor Westwood's Archnological Notes on 
the Continent, of which the first portion has already appeared in tliis 
Journal. 

Mr. Frahes obaerred that the highly valuable example of sculpture in 
ivory, to which Professor Westwood had called attention, may probably be 
assigned to the time of Charlemagne. 

Captain Winsus, of the Indian Navy, read a memoir on a oarrock or 
war-galley, fitted out by the Knights of St. John, as rotated by Bosio, the 
historian of the Order, and remarkable iiot less on account of ita groat size 
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uid equipmeDt, than as having heea sheathed with lead for defence against 
artillecj. The ressel wsa built at Nice, in 1530, and formed part of the 
great squadron dispatched bj the Emperor Charles V. in 1535 against 
Tunis, to aid the dethroned Uulej Hassan aguioBt Barbarossa. The fleet 
consisted of about 500 resBela, chieflj Genoeee, under the command of tha 
celebrated Andrea Doria. The carrack, named the Santa Anna, took a 
promioent part in tlie conflict, and in a few dajs Tunis was captured. 
The huge ship was the wonder of tbe age ; she had sii decki, with cou- 
leuvrincB and numerous heavy artillerjr ; the crew coasisted of 300 men ; 
the had a spacious chapel, hall of reception, and an armourj for equipping 
500 men ; en the poop were planted trees ; it is recorded that she was pro- 
vided with orens and a baker, who supplied fresh bread daily in abundance. 
But the singular feature of her cotistruction was the leaden sheathing, 
attached with brass bolts, a precaution to which Boaio attributes perfect 
security against shot, so that although often engaged ahe had never heea 
pierced below the bulwarks. Captain Windus, having pointed out rarious 
points of advancement in technical skill shown in the construction of this 
remarkable carrack, observed how remarkable is the fact, that whilst the 
merits oF plated ships and invulnerable rams are so keenly canvassed ia 
this and other countries, and the queetioa of iron vertut wood is the grand 
topic of interest in connexion with naval warfare, a vessel of huge dimen- 
aioos should have existed more than three centuries ago, not only provided 
with appliances usually regarded as inventions of much later times, but 
have been actually in advance of modern ingenuity, in being secured against 
cannon-sbot by a metal sheathing, as effectual probably against the projec- 
tiles of the period as it is believed that "LaGloire," or the "Warrior" 
may prove against more powerful artillery. Tbe use of brass bolts, Captaia 
Windus remarked, shows a singular advance in technical details. When 
metal sheathing was introduced in this country 2J0 years later, it was 
affixed by iron bolls, and the advantage of using copper fastenings was only 
recognised at a comparatively recent time. The " Santa Anna " probably 
resembled the celebrated " Henri Grftcede Dieu," of 1000 tons, built at 
Erith, perhaps on an Italian model. In the reign of Henry VllI, There 
exists, however, it is believed, in the B«fectory of the palace of the Order 
of St. John at Rome a painting of the carrack, which maj supply a precise 
notion of its curious details and proportions. Captain Windus concluded by 
observing that to the Knights of St. John the merit must be given of 
having constructed the first metal-plated vessel of war upon record.* 
Captain Windus alluded to some experunents which he had recently made 
in regard to the value of lead as a protection against rifle-shot ; the resulta 
liave shown, however, that it is of no avail against modem artillery. 

Mr. W. Buboes then read a notice of the interesting sepulchral 
memorial and effigy of the Bailly of Amerigo, of Narboune, which he had 
lately noticed in the cloister of Sta. Maria dell' Annoniiata at Florence. 
I'liis warlike personage is porti'ayed on horseback ; he fell at the fight of 
Campaldino in 1089 ; Dante was engaged on that occasion. Mr. Burgea 
has promised a full account and accurate representadons of this 
very carious eiomple of military costume. The effigy ia figorad in Mr. 

* Hr. Wat«rton baa sobsequeDtlv in- at tbe Falsno di Uolta at Boms; and 
formed ua that there is a modal of tba alio a paiutins in ths House of the Piiorj 
Santa Akko, ai he believe^ In a gallery on the Avmtane; 
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Heirrtt'a Muiual <^ AnoB and Armour in Europe, vol. i. p. 244, from 
■ drawing bj the late Mr. Kerrich. 

Mr. R. G. P. MtRTT, of PetersGeld, called the atteatioo of the Institute 
to the neglected coudition of two tambB of the Caryll family at Uartiag 
Church, Suasez, formerly in a monumeutal chapel adjacent to the south 
Bide of the chancel. The church had undergone rcBtoration in 1 853, under 
the care of Mr. Gilbert Scott, and at the expeuae of Lady Fetherston ; 
in 1854 the reetoration of the chancel was entrusted bj the Vicar to Mr. 
Ferrej ; a new east window was giren by Ladj Fetherston in 1858; and, 
in 1860, the chapel which had contained the monuments in question, beiog 
tomewhat out of repair, was removed, so as to open to view a window on 
the BOnth aide of the chancel. Mr. Uintj e;(hibi(ed photographs of the 
church before and after the demoli^on of the Carjll Chapel, and also of th« 
monuments and effigies, apparently well sculptured ; they are now eiposed 
to the weather and mischievous injuries. These tombs commemorated Sir 
Edward Caryll, of Harting, who died 1609, and Sir Richard Caryl), his 
third BOD, who died 1616. Mr. Mioty stated that one of the monuments 
is of stone, the other of marble ; the canopies had been destroyed, and 
the figures are now in damaged condition. The Caryll family, resident 
formerly at West Grinatead, and at Ladyholt Park, Sussei, now the pro- 
perty of Lady Fetherston, were of note in the county, and allied with 
tome of the chief families. They were loyal adherents to Charles I., and 
suffered in the Revolution. Dallaway in his History of Sussex gives their 
pedigree, and the inscriptions on the tombs. Ur. Minty expressed regret 
that these memorialB should not he suitably protected from further decay. 
He exhibited also drawings of mural paintings of the fourteenth centuiy, 
formerly to be seen in Harting Church, but now concealed. They repre- 
sented apparently St. Helena, St. Anne, and St. Lawrence. 

Mr. E. W. GoDWiM communicated a short notice of the tower of St. 
Philip's Church, Bristol, which presents some interesting architeelnral 
features ; date thirteenth century. It is now in very neglected and 
damaged condition. Drawings of the lower portioa of the structure were 
sent for examiuation. Some interest had been excited about seven years 
ago, and contributions collected for its conserTation, hut nothing bad l>een 
effected. It now serves aa a place of deposit for lumber. 

Hattquitial uitt VBotU at flirt ffiii)fb(tA. 

By Mr. Franks. — A fine bronze sword, length 27} inches, presenting 
this unusual peculiarity, that beyond the end of the hilt tliere projects a 
4at tang, about 1 inch in length, and f inch in breadth, possibly pro- 
duced by ' the neck or orifice of the mould, and not cut off after the 
casting was made. This weapon was found in the lower part of the 
river Lea, in Herta. — Also a imall bronze swan found in the Thames ; 
it had probably been an accompaniment of a statuette of Leda. — A flat 
circular ^u 2a, originally enameled, and ornamented with concentric circlea 
at intervala 

By Mr. W. J. Berhbard Skith. — A bronze blade of comparatively 
nncommon type, fonnd in Lincolnshire ; length 16| inches. The hilt was 
of more simple adjustment than is usual in bronze swords, and formed wit^ 
four rivets only. — Three Oriental weapons, a fine sword with hilt and scab- 
bard-motmta of solid silrer, chased and engraved with entwined serpents ; 
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and two daggers of the form called Jumhea — ooe of them has the uWer 
monnta of its sheath of delicateljr pierced work, representing flowers. 

By the Rev. G. B, Uellok, through Dr. Seadrick of Warrington. — 
Three atone celts of unusual fashion lately found in, the North of Ireland. 
They are rudely wrought, without regularity of form, and very obtusely 
rounded at their extremities. One of them, 9 inches in length, lay about 
3 feet deep in a bog ; there are numerous cairns and ancient vestigea in 
the locality, and querns, wooden " methera," iron weapons, tie., occur ther^ 
indicating eitensire occiipatiou of the spot in ancient times. 

Sy the Ref. C. L. Barnwell. — An unique stone hammer or maaUhead, 
found at Maesmore near Corwen, Uerionetli shire, about 1840, in grubbing 
up a wood. This remarkable object was made known through the advan- 
tageous influence of local Archieological meetings, having come into the 
possession of Mr. Barnwell not long previously to the Cambrian Congress 
at Bangor, where it was ahown by him in I860.' The material has been 
described aa duaky white chalcedony, so hard that a steel point produces 
no effect on the aurface. The weight is lOj oi. The accompanying 
woodcut is of the same size as the original. The reticulated ornamentation 
is worked with great precision, and must have cost great labor; the per- 
foration for the haft is formed with singular symmetry and perfection ; the 
loiengy grooved decoration covering the entire surface is remarkably sym- 



metrical and skilfully finished. It is difficult to comprehend by what means 
the results so admirably produced upon such a hard material could have been 
effected. We are much indebted to Mr. Barnwell for the use of the wood- 
cut, which accurately represents this very curious object of which he ia 
now the possessor. 

* Jouninl Camb. Arcb. Assoc, third Beries, vol. vi. pp. S07, 376. 
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HOTICE OF SOME EXAMPLES OP BUFF ARMOUR AND OF 
DEFENCES FORMED WITH SCALES OF LEATHER OR OP 
PLATE. 

Bt J. HEWITT. 

I HATE great pleasure in bringing under the notice of 
those archaeologists who take interest in warlike defences 
and costume a very rare example of horseman's armour of the 
time of Charles I., a vambrace of buff-leather used as a 
defence for the bridle-arm. I recently noticed this interest- 
ing relic in the Rotunda at Woolwich, and it has now been 
deposited in the Tower Armory. Beneath the outer 
corering of scales is a padding, formed of six sheets of 



Tunbnwg orbufflHther, t. Chulu 1. Tower Armoty. 

soft paper overlying each other, not pasted together so as 
J to form a hard substance, but lying loosely, so as to deaden 
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the blow of an adversarys weapon. The whole has a lining 
of soft; leather. 

A somewhat similar example is figured by Grose in Plate 
39 of his " Ancient Armour." In that, the defence of scale- 
work is continued over the back of the hand, and a buff 
glove is attached to it. In the example before us there is 
some appearance of a similar hand-defence having once 
existed. The gauntlet in Grose (here figured) is described 
as "a buff covering for the left arm, contrived to answer the 
purpose of a shield, being composed of three skins of leather, 



BuB'-l«theT gauutlst, rrom Bulbonnifh Hill. Dirbjdiln. Laaglh W Inohes. 

with one of cartoon or paste-board." He further tells us 
that it was part of a defence "worn in the time of Charles I. 
by Sir Francis Rhodes, Bart., of Balborough Hall, Derbyshire." 
It is now in the collection at Goodrich Court' (See Skelton's 



Illustrations, vol. ii. pi. 79). In the Tower there is a buff 
gauntlet of scale-work (here figured) ; this, however, is for the 
right hand. I purchased it from the collection at Bryn-y-pys 

' Se« Meyriol'i Crit. Enqn. vol. ili. p. 87, nots. 
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in North Wales, but have since transferred it to the Tower. 
It has been described in the eighth volume of this Journal, 
p. 301. 

Armour of scale-work made of steel was also used at this 
time. The suit in the Tower, called the armour of Couat 
Hector Oddi, of Padua, has a culet of this fashion ; a portion 
of this rich suit, of which the scales are decorated with 
the double-headed .eagle crowned, is here figured. Each 



FoKlon or Mal»«niu)ur, fivm tlH ndt of Count Oddl, Towsr Annorr. (Origliuil dH.) 

scale is fastened by two rivets to a foundation of canvas and 
leather, the canvas next the metal. The woodcut annexed 
gives a view of the reverse of one of the scales, showing the 



rivets passing through the lining. The scales, it will be 
observed, overlap from below, so that the pointed weapon of 

n,gt,7cdT:G00glc 
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an enemy might glance off, instead of finding its way between 
the interstices of the metal. Recently I waa fortunate 
enough to procure for the Tower collection another example 
of a culet of steel scale-work. In both specimens, each scale 
is engraved with an heraldic device. 

In lieu of scales, discs of metal were sometimes employed 
for defensive equipment at this period. A portion of such 
a fabric, called " penny-plate armour," is here represented. 



In the Tower is a culet of this description, formerly shown 
as " part of a horse armour," The plates are about the size 
of a penny-piece (old coiEage), and are fixed upon leather. 

There is a specimen of similar armour at Warwick Castle, 
in better preservation. The term, by which defences of this 
description are designated, occurs in an inventory of the 
effects of the Earl of Shrewsbury at Grafton, Worcestershire, 
in 1570, 12 Eliz., including, " corselettes, almon ryvettes 
&C., one old peny platt cotte." Likewise, in an inventory of 
the armour, &c. of Edward Littleton, of Longford, Salop, 
1591, 34 Eliz. (orig. roll. Library of Soc. of Antiqu.), 
"My armorie, blacke armor of proufe ; item ij. penye 
platt coates, and ij. privye coates ; item iiij. jackes, and ij. 
privie coates to weare under armore ; item, a sieve layde 
with male and a payre of hose layde with male," Pos- 
sibly, as it has been conjectured, the " pyne doublet " or 
" secret," of which we read in the narrative of Qowrie's con- 
spiracy, was identical with the "peny platt cotte." (See 
Jamieson's Dictionary, under Pyne doublet.) 

The bridle-arm defence was also, at a somewhat later 
period in the seventeenth century, formed of continuous 
plate. Many specimens of the so-called " long armed gaunt- 
lets " are to be found in the Tower. The portion beyond 
-the wrists was made of scales, and a bufi' glove was fixed 
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under the finger-strips of steel. Grose has engraved one of 
these vambraces in his 26th Plate, but has inadrertentlj 
shown it as a defence for the right band. 

An analogous armour is that figured by Grose in his 35th 
plate, also of the Stuart period, and desciibed by him as " a 
covering for the left arm, curiously stuffed and quilted, 
intended to answer the use of a shield. It is covered with a 
cinnamon-coloured silk." And, in the suit of John Sobieski, 
King of Poland, engraved by Keibisch, firom the Dresden 
Collection, yie have the same form of vambrace for both 
arms, the material being steel plate. Other portions of 
Sobieski's armour are formed of steel scale-work ; and iu 
this case, as in those already noticed, every scale ia engraved 
with an emblem. The emblem here is a golden cross. 

The various kinds of flexible armour, formed with plates or 
scale of metal, are well deserving of attention ; their dis- 
tinctive character does not appear to have been accurately 
defiaed. In the richest kind of brigandine the plates were 
nailed together, the gilt nail-heads appearing on the external 
surface of a velvet covering, by which the overlapping scales 
were concealed, A fine example is preserved in the museum 
of the Duke of Darmstadt (Hefner, Tracklen, div. ii,, pi. 62 ; 
Armour and Arms in Europe, p. 551 ; see also Grose, pi. 30; 
and Skeltou's Iliust. Goodrich Court Armory, pi. 16). 



An interesting portion of scale-armour of this description 
is here figured (orig. size). The overlapping plates of iron 
are riveted on two thicknesses of canvas. Bate sixteenth 
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cent. In another variety of brigandiae, the plates were stitched 
or quilted into the garment, the plates being perforated; and 
the small cords used in the operation are seen in straight 
and diagonal lines knotted at their intersections on the out- 
side. One of the perforated iron 
plates, as thick as a sixpence, for 
lining the foot-soldier's biigandine, 
date sixteenth century, is hero re- 
presented (original size). These 
plates are slightiy convex. A very 
curious brigandine head-piece, found 
at DavingtoD Priory, Kent, has been 
figured in a former volume of this 
Journal {vol. xiv., p. 345). An ex- 
ample of the brigandine jacket is in the Goodrich Court 
Armory (Skelton, pi. xxxiv.) ; another, in very perfect 
preservation, is in the possesaion of Mr. W. B. Johnstone, 
Treasurer of the Royal Scottish Academy. In scale-armour 
proper, the laminated plates appear upon the surface, as shown 
in the remarkable suit from Padua, previously noticed. 

Note.— We mvf take this occauon to point out that defences' deeiguated 
Jaeerant were doubtlesgof mail, and not of scales; from Ital. Qhituerino, as 
Ueyrick saj's, from " its resemblsnoe to a clinker-built boat." Crit. Enqu. 
Glossary, in v. Skelton's Illustr. pi. 16. The evidence of the Romances, 
iDTentories, ite,, appears conclueiTo. We read of " aubero jaterartt, qui ot 
lemaille blanche e( sierr£ et tirant." — Rom. d'Alizandre. Amongst mailed 
defences in the armour of Louis X. in 1316, Occur "un pans et uns bras de 
jaeeran d'acjer : — coleretes Fiiaines de jateran d'acier : — une couverture de 
jaxtran de fer." Ducange e. Armatwa. The horse-armour (eoueerfure) 
must at least hare been of mail ; we never see it formed of scales. We read 
in Cuvelier, " chascun ot cheval courert Aa jaxerant." Nicot (Thresor de 
la langue Franc] explains " Jateran — une aorte d'habillement de guerra 
fait de grosses et larges maiUes de fer laso^es et joinctes estroitement de 
Gouche ensemble: — on peut juger que te Jaseran soit le mesme habiUement 
de guerre qu'on nomme k present Jaques de Maille ; " adding that a chain 
of gold or silver, "qui est de grosses msllles," is likewise called Jtueran, 
See Roquefort in v. So also in Spanish, Jacerina signifies mail. I'he 
French antiquaries use the term as deeignatbg mail, not scale-armour. 
See Catal. Mus. de I'Artill. Paris, p. 35. 
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MOTICBS OF COIXECnONS OP GLYPTIC ART EXHIBITED BY THE 
AECHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE IN JUNE, 1861. 

BT THH SKr. CBiSLSK TT. KISa, K.A., Bmlor TeUcnr ef Trbi. CoIL, Ounbridae. 



THE ARtJNDBL COLLECTION (confmuerfyrom p. 23). 
Cabb it. — {Of Oamei exdiuicelg). 

320. But of aa EcalMiMtic, tha hwd tonsured ; a life-like portrait ia 
tiie bait mumer of the Cinque Cento (grently in J. da Treiio'i HjU). 
The relief eomewh&t flat, in wliite upon light bromi. Cui thia be the 
funoQR Ippolito det Uedici ? 

332. An Admirable Booehic wene, perhttpa the finest example which tha 
Ciaqoe Cento, in tliia, ita favourite department, ever produced. A group 
of three figures ] the oentre a nymph reclining on a panther's skin, 
another, seated motioolesB, holds a tamhcurine ; a fann bends forward, 
supported on his erook, as if conTersing with b«r, thus balancing the com- 
positioQ on the opposite side ; on tha ground lis soattered Tarious drinking 
Nuels. The grouping ia that of a perfect picture ; the drawing of the 
bodies and rounded softness of the timba hare rarely been equalled. The 
relief somewhat flat, in a beautiful material of porcelain white upon sard, 
a Kserred rim incloaiug the whole. 

325. Jnlift Titi, neatly Gniahed flat work, in brown on white ; an early 
Ctoque Cento copy. The work done with the diamond point, and withiu a rim, 
a finish nsually marking the first productions of the Florentine school. 

326. Head of Bacchus, a grand antique, most effeotive in its bold, 
slightly finished treatment. High relief on an exquisite sardonyx, giring 
the ivy wreath in dark brown, the flesh in biuish-white, the ground 
■ard, of the aame quality as the Antonla (311), showing a large perfora- 
tion through the axis, Pliny's criterion of the true Indian atone. 

330. The escape of .fneas fpom Dioroede, a canieo copy of the intaglio 
(Besborougb, 149), same siseasthe original, signed Y^POY; the sole 
cameo of Natter's that I have seen, the work bossy, exactly that of the 
middle Cinque Cento. Cle*er use has been made of the strongly con- 
trasting shades of the sardonyx, to give a pioture-iike coloring to the 
actors and the accessories, in red, white, and black. 

332. Another of tite miniature battle scenes, in which the Cinque Gent« 
engrarers delighted to exhibit their microsoopie skill, done with much 
spirit bat leee delieaoj than some in the same line noticed aboTe. Probably 
the Battle of Pbaraalia, aa one of the banners bears " S.P. Q-B.," the other 
sn elephant, the cogniiance of Julius Cesar, and the rebus (in Punio) 
of his name, and tberefora the most frequent device upon his denarii. 

333. Fragments of a Bacohio scene, a finished antique work, whereof a 
Fsun only is left assisting to carry the reelioed and drunken Silenns, whilst 
a Uaned, seen iu front, stands clashing the oymbals, and quite absorbed in 
their melody. The drawing excellent, and the finish of every part to match, 
especially as regards the expression shewn on the visage of the drunken 
old demigod, rad the rapt attitude of the motionless Bacchante. This 
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piece, fractured in ererj direction, must hare belonged to one of large 
extent, probablj a panel of a cuts myttica in gold. As in all tbess early 
works the relief is ^uite flat, and in rerj opaque white on sard ground. 

335. Bust of a veiled negress, admirably finished io the earl j Cinque Cento 
manner, entirely diamond-point work, within a rim, on a dark brown layer 
of a large onyx. I have noticed before the connexion of the aable beauty 
with the Medici family that hroaght theae negreas' heads into vogue. 

336. Veiled female bust (Cleopatra), perhaps a Ceres, in almost foil 
relief, in amethyst. A noble work, grand in its treatment, and to be 
placed first amongst similar relics here ; in fact I have nerer met witli » 
statuette bust in this material or manner, that can be compared to this in 
its grandiose treatment, which seemH far beyond the Roman, eren of the 
Augustan school ; hut greatly mutilated, tiie nose struck off, and the 
cheek splintered. So peculiar is the polish, where unimpaired, that the 
entire piece feels as if cott in purple glass, not cut out of a hard stone. 

337. Julia Donma, a nohie work in flat relief, in white upon a dappled 
sard ground, an OTal onyx, 3} inches high. A most important cameo this, 
being beyond all suspicion contemporary with that empress, and though 
worked out with great care in a laborious manner, stiff and almost medinval 
in the outline. Few imperial portruts surpass this in dimensions. 

341. Caligula, in flat relief in white upon aard, done in the same 
atiff, lifeless manner as those of Claudius already noticed. A very im-- 
portant gem for the liie of the onyx, an oval, 'i inches high. 

342. Fragment, a small relic remuning from the centre of a large uid 
perfect Augustan historic monnment. It preserves no more than a portion 
of a quadriga, whence hangs a trophy of the huge, oblong shields, peculiar 
to the Germans.' A trumpeter precedes the car ; on the ground is seated 
a weeping female tearing her hair (Qermania personified). The attributes, 
as well as the excellent style of the relief (which is quite flat), almost 
prove that this piece commemorated, when entire, the famous triumph 
of Drusus the Elder (9b.o,) over the Germans, after having Buhjugated that 
region up to the Elbe, whence the surname of his son, whose viottnei 
are similarly immortalised in the Paris cameo. 

345. Harpocrates seated, balding a cornucopia. A charming antique 
work in the highest relief, the altitude full of infantine gracefulness, the 
roundness of the body and limbs fully equal the best ivoiy carvings in the 
same style by Fiammingo. The softness of the treatment emulates the 
finest modelling in white wax, which this upper stratum of the material 
greatly resembles in surface. Set in an enamel stud of early pattern, a 
testimony in itself to the genuineness of the relief^ the style of which is 
besides too free for that of the Renaissance ; and if not antique, could only 
have been produced by the school of Pichler. 

347. Silenus, a full-faced mask, ivy-crowned, a most vigorous example ; 
perhaps superior to any of the some subject in the collection, in semi-relief 
and intaglio combined, but on a vile material — brown flint, which I have 
never seen employed for ancient work but in this instance. 

352. Jupiter Amur, or a full length figure of the beardless Jove, as he 
stands with bis tegis wrapped round bis loins, resting on his sceptre ; the 
eagle at bis feet : worked out very low, in consequence of the extreme 

n leprsscuts a wonnd«d Qermau oavaliar tikua 
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tenoitj of the Btnta fumielied bj tbii BardoDjz, and withio & rim, in a 
beaaliful urdonjz oF brown, bluish-white, and black, 2 inches high. A 
mi^ificent earlj imperial monument, careful in detailB.' 

353. UagniGcent bust, in nearlj full relief (not Cleopatra, but a Juno), 
in the purest calcedonj, of considerable dimensions ; a modem perform- 
H)oe of unusaal merit. A aingulantj is the decoraUon of the diadem with 
real pearis let into the stone. 

354. A fine imperial bust, with tegis on the breast — perhaps Trajan, 
bat not verj tike his naual portraits ; the Gorgoneion on the cuirass prores 
dectdedlj (according to the usual rule of acceptation) that this represents 
SD imperial personage, otherwise I should have taken it for a portrut of 
some contemporary general ; in light brown, and flat relief. 

355. Said to be a replica of the famous Fhocion of Alessandro II Greco, 
Mgned PjTgotelee, now in the Florence Cabinet, pronounced by M. Angelo 
to be the tM plui ultra of the art, and certainljr a wonderful performance 
from the life and energy that fill its strongly marked features. Why 
termed Phocion, is a question beyond my powers. Any antique bust of 
that Athenian worthy that could bare come under Cesstis's eyes, must 
haTe been bearded after the unirersal fashion of his day ; this, on the 
eODtrarj, is closely sharen, and has all the appearance of the likeness 
of a living person. This is done in a peculiar flat manner, in a light 
brown opaque layer on a transparent base. The setting demands par- 
ticular notice as a masterpiece of Italian goldsmiths' work ; a kind of 
open garland of considerable width surmounted by a vase of flowers in 
emunel ; other flowers, amongst which a daisy,* at the bottom, is con- 
spionons, are placed at interrala upon the frame. 

357- Bust, the head laureated, seen in front face ; not Nerra, but 
eerlainly a Julius Cnsar. A m*gnificent but probably a Renaissance 

K'ece, in nearly full relief, entirely in rich golden sard, somewhat hoi- 
ked out behind the relief to give lustre to the stone. As far as the 
execDtion is concerned, this noble little sculpture might well belong to 
the times of Augustus, only the surface does not exhibit the necessary 
impresMon of so many centuries upon its polish. 

358. Perseus leaning against a column, regards the reflection of the 
Gorgon's head, held aloft in his right, in a steel buckler lying at his feet. 
Apparently a production of the age of Lorenso dei Medici, being executed 
(mechanically) quite as the antique examples, and kept flat within a 
reserved rim ; a beautiful sardonyx. The subject in itself directs ns 
towards the true date of the work, somewhat rare in antique examples, 
but an especial favorite with the ar^ts of the Revival in every branch. 



Case T. — {Larger hiiagli amd Camei Ml at Medatliom, Ac.) 

360. An entire ring with polygonal shank, cut out of one hugs pale 
sapphire, and lined with a naesive flat hoop of gold, enameled on the 



* This nearly Bgreas with the fsmoos (Kmspioaonily would warrant a ooi^M- 
Oriouu int^^ lignad Nisui, which rs- tare that thu medallion wu destiDed to 
prMcDta tbe joiing Augustus under the b« > present to Marguerite de TsloiSj 
flgnra of the JaTenile dinnityi that flower being her nbtu. 

* If really a daisy, its introdnotion so 

TOL, m. P 
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edge. An extraordinarj example of labour in bo bard a subBtance, and 
in tbe opinion of an emiooDt mineralogist, Buch as could onlj have been 
done in India. On the eignet part, a modem Italian baud baa cut with 
much elegance a bead of Faustina the Elder. There can be little doubt 
tbat tbe original device, a Fenian legend, hae been ground out to make way 
for this intaglio, a fraudulent substitution intended to convert the whole 
into an unique relic of antiquity ; a trick of which other examples, in the 
common oriental oalcedonj rings, have occurred to me. 

361. Large intaglio on sard, 1^ inch long. Very deeply cnt and pre- 
bably Roman, though somewhat late, M the entire work lacks finiah, though 
Tigorously sketched out. A faun seated before a Priapus — Herme is pour- 
ing wine into a scyphus out of a wine skin, a panther's bead and skin spre&d 
out on the ground form his couch. Opposite to him stands a vast crater on 
tbe other aido of the Friapus, as a balance to his figure in the group. The 
atone, of fine quality, is obscured by the backing ; being mounted in a box- 
setting most delicately enameled with tulips, having two flat loops attached 
through which a band passing connected it with several others in this col- 
lection so as to form a bracelet, which shall be noticed as they occur. 

364. Lion passant, a grand antique cameo, in dark tawny upon white, 
with the surface so treated as to give the eSect of tbe hairy skin. The 
finest animal amongst all the oamei in the colleclion. Set in exactly the 
same style as 362, the two forming a pair of most massy jewels: faateninga 
for a sword belt ? 

366. Philip II. ; his bust in half relief upon a large yellow crystal of 
remarkable purity and lustre, a perfectly finished and most life-like portrait 
of the monarch in eariy manhood ; a ckef d'eeuvre amongst the Cinque Cento 

¥>rtrait camei, and worthy of the fame of his own engraver, J. da Treuo. 
he youthful appearance may perhaps induce those better acquainted 
with historical portraits than myself, to assign the likeness with more pro- 
bability to bis son Don Carlos, who also was a patron of this engraver. 

368. Julius Cesar, a large, coarse Cinque Cento intaglio, displaying the 
usual exaggeration of the period in the rendering of the harsh features 
of the Dictator, utterly differing from the noble treatment of the same head 
in 357, which, though perhaps not antique, has all the spirit of some 
antique original.' 

369. Another of the subjects in which the painful industry of the Renais- 
sance Italians revelled, the "Triumph of Bacchus," riding rictoriouslj 
in a cor drawn by oxen, a composition of 30 figures, besides various 
Bionysiac animals and attributes most artistically grouped, upon a small 
oval shell. 

371. The Madonna of the Assumption, surrounded by cherubs, in the 
bossy manner of the middle of the sixteenth century. The frame alone 
deserves notice, the setting of the cameo being encircled by two bore branches 
on which arestuok vine leaves at close intervals, probably the armorial cog- 
nisaDce of the wearer. The ornamentation is certainly not mere i«ncj- 
work, from the very conspicuous way in which it is employed. The whole 
in fine gold, designed for a pendant medallion. 

372. The celebrated " Fhryne," a lightly draped female figure, a three- 
quarter length intaglio of slight depth, on a magnificent dark brown aard. 
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afaaded in wftvee, 21 inches high. The face full of iadivitlDality, and having 
atronglj marked, by uo means regular, features, is indubitably a portrait of 
some ladj in the age of Hadrian, tbe grand epoch of Roman art. The 
spear placed bo coiispicnonsly in front, added to the somewhat Amazonian 
character of the outline, both of profile and bust, prores that she here 
figures ae a YeDas Victrii, tbe spear being the distinctive attribute of the 
g^dess under that title. Bad this been remarked io the last century, then 
coupled with Dio'a record as to Cssar's tahing such a figure of his ances- 
tral goddess for his own signet, this gem would surely have been celebrated 
as the identical seal of tbe Dictator. It is an ineiplicable enigma to me 
for what reason tbe name of " Fhrjne " should have been given to this por- 
trait. If an attribution might be ventured, Marcia suggests herself with 
infinitely greater plausibility ; Spartian recording that her portrait (en 
amasone) was the favourite seal of her lover Commodas, and his age was stilt 
capable of executing such a gem. There is wonderful freedom in the 
treatment of tho short unkempt locks of this masculine head, and of tbe 
lucidity manifesting the thin texture of the light robe, partly veiling her 
boat. The surface bos been repolished, but without damage to the werk, 
though at first sight giving to the whole a somewhat suspiciously recent 
appearance ; but the antiquity of the intaglio will bear the closest scrutiny. 

373. A noble and large antique cameo, the head of an Empress, having 
the abundant hair arranged in the fashion prevailing about the beginning of 
the third century, certainly not a "Livia,' ' but perhaps Mammna or Soemias, 
though unfortunately the artist has infused but little character into the pro- 
file whereby to identify it. His chief care has been given to the rendering 
naturally the massy folds of the Sowing locks (in which he has been most 
anccessful) in the upper layer of the onyx, a perfect jet, opaque and lus- 
trous, OS is also the ground of the stone. 

374. Intaglio in the grandest Sicilian style, in a sard of unusual dimeu- 
■ioDs for that early date ; the bust of a Bacchante with head, ivy crowned, 
displaying in every part a singular union of boldncssof design with the most 
careful finish. Uounted in a manner worthy of the gem in the enameled 
hacking above described, but with the addition of a border set with nume- 
rous perfect turquois, de la vielle roehe, which mark this gem as selected, 
with justice, to form the centre of the entire suite when arranged for 

375. A most singular specimen of the inscription cameo (the keepsake) 
of the fourth century. A hand, »ith long attenuated fingers in the true 
Byzantine style, pinches an ear, the seat of memory, as the ancients held, 
" Cynthiua aurem vellit, et admonuit." Over this, in a curve, hangs an 
inexplicable symbol, somewhat like a double thong, tied at intervals into 
four knots (nodus amicitiie ?) *' lacs d'amour ;" perhaps, indeed, the first 
and simple form of the true love's knot, for the tboug is evidently double. 
Or can it be the " Herculeus nodus," symbol of safe custody. Around runs 
the fixed formula that always accompanies this primitive " Forget-me-not," 
in large letters, very neatly cut, MNHMON€Y€ MOV THC 
KAAHC '*^XHC EYTYXl CW^PONI— "Remember me, your 
pretty life ' (darling) ; prosperity to you Sophronius ! " all kept down very 
flat in the greenish layer of an onyx H inch high. 

t«im of endeanneut, " Zmi k« ivx^," " mode *tfb Mict reliotis." 
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376. A noble Greek intaglio of the (^ of Alez«nder, in a pare and 
grand at^le, pale sard, H inch high. The head, not " Fallas,' but of » 
jouthful hero, perhaps Mare, coTered by an Attic helm of the eimplest 
fonn. Its uDuaoai dimensioni render an intaglio of this earljr class aa 
almost unique rarity. The setting appeara antique, though mach mors 
recent than the stone ; the intaglio being held in a simple collet, clipped 
round by a corded edge, formed by twisting a thin wire round another of 
' considerable substance, and so soldered on to the border. It has a ring for 
auBpenaion. Its rudeness proves it a bit of jewelry of the Lower Empire, 
and designed for an amulet : perhaps the head then passed for Alexander's, 
a charm at that period in the highest repute. 

378. A square, green jasper amulet, presenting a singular union of the 
Mithraic and Abraxas worship, the sole instance of such a combination that 
has erer fallen in my way. The obverse shows Uithras slaughtering tho 
bull, surrounded by various sacred animals : the reverse has the well-known 
figure of the serpent-lagged Abraxas. This intaglio is infinitely superior 
to the generality of these talismans, and is certainly of the time of Baailidea 
(reign of Hadrian] when the lao religion began to invade the territories of 
the before uniTorsal Hithraio worship. 

380. Helmed head of Alexander, a bold bat rude cameo of late Roman 
work, perhaps of the times of bis admirer, Alexander SoTerui, who is said, 
by TrebelliuB Pollio, to hare greatly multiplied portraits of hie namesake. 
This sardonyx, of large extent and circular, is remarkable for its beauty; 
the helmet being in fine brown, the flesh porcelain white, the ground dark 
sard. A modem hand has enriched the helmet with a most enigmatical 
composition, where a youth in a car drawn by gryphons, seises by the hair 
and is about to decapitate an aged bearded figure (Apollo combating the 
Giants?). The execution of this embellishment, spirited in design and 
delicately worked out, singularly contrasts with the bold rudeness of the 
original relief, proving it to be an addition of the Rerival, to which some 
clever hand was tempted by the beautiful material, 

381. A Cupid's head in full relief in the most lustrous calcedenj 
imaginable, a charming work of some Cinque Cento master, in imitation of 
the ruder antique heads similar (so frequent under the Lower Euipiro as 
phalerae-oroaments or buttons). It, however, is not improbable that tliia 
head, originally presenting such a design, though in the accustomed barba- 
rous style, has been carefully retouched and corrected by some skilful 
Italian attracted by the unusual lustre of the girosol, for the original per- 
foration traversing its substance is still apparent. By the addition of a 
pair of folded wings in gold, and an elegant open-work border, this has 
been fashioned into the most tasteful pendant, converted into a cherub's 
head, that ever adorned the neck of a Medicean princess. 

382. A singular conversion of a huge cat's-eye, IJ inch high, into a 
lion's head in full relief, of magnificent work. The play of ooloure impart to 
this grim mask s vivid appearance of life and fury, rendering it, doubtless, 
a most tuccessful achievement in the age, tho Cinque Cento, that produced 
it, whose taste, ever tinctured by the love of the grotesque, delighted in the 
rarest monstrosities. 

383. Supposed to be the likeness of Alathea Talbot,* wife of Lord 
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Arande]. Her bast, in bigli relief, macb uDclercut, and well done, eepeciallj 
u to the hair and the draperj, both rendered in different abades of lake. 
The costume seems half a century earlier, however, than tbe times of 
Chtriea II., lo the Lord Arundel, her husband, could not have been the 
tolleetor of this cabinet ; probably the medallion came to him as an heir~ 
loom. This onjx ie rich id colours; besides tbe lakeH. it affords a irhile for 
tbe flesh, and for tbe ground an opaque black. In the setting are placed, 
equidistaDtly, ten clasped bands (called by tbe Italians, fedi), cut in relief 
upon garnet, ebowing that this medallion was designed for a betrothal pre- 
Mat, to bang from the neck chain of the accepted anitor. On the back ia 
enameled in atnre the trettwre of the family of Maltravers. 

3S4. A nude male figure of Herculean proportions, advancing with one 
arm extended, the other raiaed to hia head ; oalled " an Athlete moving to 
Uie attack," and no better explanation than thia unaalisfactory one occurs 
lo me. This intaglio, an excellent Greek work, baa been nearly polished 
oat, in the giving a new surface to tbe sardonyx, and which shows two 
atrata of extraordinary beauty ; tbe top a bright aard, tbe lower a true 
girasol oalcedony. Set in tulip-enameled hack as part of the braoelst 
above mentioned. 

386. A Cinque Cento reproduction of that horoscope, ao often repeated 
even in ancient timea. It eertunly represents a nativity of the highest 
destiny, perhaps that of Rome ; for cities, like men, hod their proper 
Dstivities. That of Borne had been cast by Tarrutius, Varro's friend. The 
original of this is probably the one described by Raspe aa in tbe Paris 
Calunet. Admirably cut on n large, circular aard are figures of Jove 
between Mara and Uercury, the former enthroned upon an arcb under wliieh 
Neptune appears half rising from his waves. Tbe circle of the todiac forms 
a frame to the whole. The setting, a splendid piece oF Florentine chasing, 
is enriched with large table diamonds and spinels. On the backing is 
cusmeled in ature a pelican, the cognizance of the original owner. 

387. A most interesting work of some artist patronised at the Yalois 
court. Obverse, a bust of Diana of Poitiers in cameo, scraped out in fiat 
relief in tbe antique manner. She appears in the elaborate costume of tbe 
age, but » quiver upon her shoulder sufficiently indicates the person 
intended. The reverse gives an intaglio of Venus and Cupid ; a pretty 
group, the cutting finished off with the excess of polish that narks the 
iniagli of thia aehool. Stone, a sard of two shades, tbe more opaque of 
which furnishes a stratum of sufficient density to make the cameo cut in it 
contrast as required with tbe transparent ground. 

388. A-loTcly Greek group of three Cupids disporting with a dolphin 
bestridden by the centre figure. In white, aomewhat raised, upon black. 
Their perfectly rounded limbs and infantine grace strongly remind one of 
the style of '* Tryphon," But the value of the antique gem ia altogether 
eclipsed by tbe unique magnificence of its broad border, perhaps the most 
beautiful, certainly tbe most elaborate, performance of the kind ever pro- 
doced in the Florentine aUlier. Of considerable relative width and com- 
posed of intricate festoons in bold carved work, it encloses spirited figurines 
almost microscopic, of Cupids Mounted on aea-borses, all exquisitely 
enameled, and struggling upwards to the top of the frame, where Neptune 
and Amphitrite sit enthroned beneath the suspending loop. At intervala 
are set square table rubies in elevated colleta. 

397. Antique cameo, oniqae in subject : an elephant, represented with 
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much Tigour, preues Aoyra with one knee uid gores with his ttuks a, 
monetrous fish, much reBembling a shark, upon which he stands. Does 
this depict tlie mortal combat between the elephant and the giint-eela 
of tlie Indian rivers, described bj the Tcracious Cteeias ? — or with the 
dragon!— the result of which, says Fiiny, is dragon's blood, the drug. 
There is great truth both in the figure and action of the beast, which is 
cut in yello wish- white upon a transparent ground. This cameo perhaps 
formed a part of a Bacchic series; the elephant figures conspicuously in 
the Indian triumphs of Eucchue. 

389. Intsglio ; for merit as well as dimensions the first in this collection, 
if not in any, certainly surpassing any head that I have met with elsewhere. 
The bust of Antiooua, as Achilles, the personification indicated by the 
spear across his shoulder, sunk deeply in the stone with indescribable 
vigour, yet finished with miraculous softness. The portion of the legend 
ANTI remains ; for the gem, a dark ssrd, has been fractured in everj 
direction, yet is still two inches wide. Fortunately the important portions 
of the design have escaped all damage. 

392. A glorious antique cameo, of the best times : the bust of a 
Bacehante.in high relief, on a perfect *ardonyi, much resembling in treatment 
that noticed above. But here the shades of the gem being yet brighter 
and more contrasted have permitted a most eSective employment of the 
colours, the ivy leaves of the garland being iu black, the flesh in poroelaia 
white, and the ground of the deepest sard. 

393. A magnificent Greek intaglio on a sard, 1} inches high. 
The subject, worked out in the shallow manner peculiar to the best 
period of Greek engraving, is of doubtful interpretation. A female 
is seated on a rack, by the side of a stream, in converse with a youth 
who stands before her with a slight drapery over one shoulder, and 
holding a pedum ; the sole accessary to the scene that can afford any clue 
to its significance.* From this pastoral emblem we may Tenture to dis- 
cover here a scene in the loves of the most famous shepherd of Greek 
fahle, Paris and the nymph (£none, the status of the latter indicated bjr 
the rocks and fount, 

" Psgasis (Enone Fhrygiis celeberrima sylvis." 
396. Large intaglio on sard: a full-faced mask bald-headed and with 
huge streaming beard, with an exaggerated eipression of grotesque fuiy 
in every feature ; a cord fastening some bunches of ivy leaves crosses the 
forehead. The face at first suggests the favourite iSilenus, though the 
Tiolenee of the gesture, coupled with the absence of one eye, proves that 
we have here a genuine likeness of the " pastor Cyclops," such as Horace 
used to see him dancing upon the stage, and which his ill-favoured 
travelling companion, Messius Cicirrus, was qualified by nature to per- 
sonate without aid of a mask. The brutal vigour and life embodied in 
this intaglio is absolutely miraculous. 

398. A cavalier charging at full speed ; a gltmous largo intaglio of the 
best period, and interesting from the exact details it affords of the manage- 

* The catslogne dwignates ths copy of nude, though flowing draper; formB her 

this b; Natter as " Sappho sad Fhaou," seat ; Sappho, on tbe oontiarf , is &1waj« 

but nothing marks ths postem, and depicted in ancient monumenta in tbe 

PhsoD wsB oertsiolj anvUiing hut a full robes of a Huse, and never without 

shepherd. The feinale figure here is her Lesbian lyre. 
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ment of the laoce and round buckler. On n circular brown and white 
CDji. Surface, its usual, repolished. 

399. Ad unique Asiatic-Greek intafflio in a very bold style, on & Urge 
yellow orjEtal. Venns winged, and androgynouB (probably the deity so 
represented at Amathus under the mascnline appellation of Aphroditus), 
stands in the centre, on one side flanked by Vulcan, a smaller figure, at bis 
aiiTil, on the other by Cupid. The work deep cut, vigorous, but without 
any finish. 

401. A splendid and larji^ pyropo, on which an Italian artist of the 
■ame period has skilfully depicted the modem embodiment of the oriental 
idea, theMithraic Combat of the Two Principles, representing in the most 
spirited manner " Michaelem in virtute conterentem Zabulum." 

403. Vulcan's forge, with numerous figures, in the usual exa^erated 
Italian manner. The last of the set mounted in tulip-enamel. Intafflio on a 
Gae sard. 1 suspect that the date nf this intaglio exactly coincides with 
that of the setting. The enameling of various flowers, but principally 
talips, is very peculiar, and the petals are penciled with uncommon delicacy. 
The style appears to me (though quite ignorant of the history of this art) 
aa being later than the 16th century. 



Cabb VI. — (Containing tmall gemt, with the grand cameo of Didiia 
Julianug and Manlia Scantilla placed in the centre.) 

2. Aged Hask, and boar's head conjoined, and facing opposite ways, 
inscribed 01 E, perhaps intended for the Greek numerals 9, 10, 5 1 a legend 
as enigmatical as the device itself. Red jasper. 

8. A good late Egyptian representation of Horns, seated upon the 
kitus in tl^ Bocred boat of the Nile, adored by Aaubis. Boldly cut in red 
jssper. 

9. Cameo, legend in two lines €YTVM-B£PONIKH, interesting 
frcnn the spelling of the name, thus Latinised into Veronica. 

10. A large rude sard intaglio in the exaggerated manner of the Renais- 
sance, a nymph performing her devotions upon the symbol of the horti- 
coltum] god of fecundity, whilst a Satyr accompanies the ceremony upon 
his pipes. 

11. A subject of moat difficult explanation. A man seated on a throne, 
half draped, holds, slanting downwards from his mouth a slender rod, 
somewhat wavy (like a vine-shoot), and termiuating in small knobs at each 
cud. Had this wand been curved, the figure would pass well for an augur 
taking the auspices ; but the actual form leaves the true significance 
dubious. Boldly cut in an early Roman manner upon dark sard. 

12. Spirited heads of a goat, horse, and boar conjoined ; perhaps the 
DQited attributes of Bacchus, Neptune, and Hercules. Sard. 

13. Leda and the Swan ; an exquisite intaglio, but treated with all 
the luxuriance of modern art, widely differing from the modest reticence 
diitiDgnishing all truly antique representations of this subject. 

2nd Sow. — 2. A Ram ; the intaglio internally burnt, to represent the 
fleee& A singular example of such treatment in a genuine antique stone. 

4. A microscopic picture, intaglio, on yellow sard. A warrior and 
female joining hands in a landscape : in the exergue L. 3. Hence the work 
of Louis Siiies, a Frenchmui established at Florence about 1740, and 
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praiied witliont reuon bjr Hariette for hia predilectioa for aimil&r dijtcila 
nugcB, " his endesTODrs to achiere the impOBsible in his art," which have 
no merit whatever, the deBign being neoeB«arilj a mere seriea of rough 
scratches. The smsll circular sard is let into a frame of neatly moulded 
white agate, like the minute Pallas head noted above, probably due to 
the same hand. I have met with another example of a minute portrait 
thus encircled. It would seem tbst such a border is a necessary adjunct 
to sll the performances of this microscopic artist. 

drd Row. — 2, Mercury Criophorus resting agiunst a cippos ; a perfect 
figure, though of extreme minuteness, of the best Roman age. Sard. 

4. A singular and early cameo, a lion pulling down a bull ; the fomer 
worked out on the brown, the latter in the porcelain white, of an Indian 
sardonyx perforated through the axis, and having a hole also drilled through 
the field. The bull is admirably designed, and scraped out in the flattest 
relief, affording a most iustructive illustration of the antique process. 

5. AntinouB ; a noble head, though of much smaller dimensiona than 
389, executed with incredible force, a[id which would pass for an Apollo 
but for the legend, ANTINOOC cut at the side in letters oTidently coeval 
with the intaglio. On the reverse, in large coarse letters of a later age, 
in two lines, AAI>A1A, " Lelis," some female worshipper of the divine 
beauty on the other side. The stone a ssrd of unique excellence, carbuncle- 
coloured, shaded with yellow. 

4th iJow — 2. Young female bust, surrounded by the legend. EVHOPI 
Al€t ntOTIA, " Ever prosper. Folia ;" a new year's gift to a lady. 

3. A Bacchante bending down before a PriapusHerme; afiguregoodin 
the drawing and with much elegance in the attitude, a work in the early 
Roman style strongly contrasting in its treatment with the coarse veruon 
of the same idea just noticed. 

5th Roio. — Youth, nude, bearing a cornucopia and holding forth an 
Ibis, symbol of the Uoon, seems an Egyptian work (perhaps the Deus Lunns ; 
Thotb, besides his character of Hermes, sometimes assumes that of the 
Uoon, a male deity with the Egyptians), of the age of Hadrian. Fairly done 
in the heavy manner of the Alexandrian engravers. 

2. Hand grasping a wheat-ear ; done wilb great precision, the fingera 
long and attenuated. A rare material, the finest bloodstone, the Helio- 
tropium so potent in magic, and which duly prepared conferred the gift of 
invisibility. 

4. Head of Proserpine covered by the mitra ; a perfect Qraek intaglio of 
indescrihable merit on a bluish beryl ; the profile remarkable for its fine 
outline, and the execution of the whole extremely careful. 

Gth Bov>. — 2. Hippocampus ; a glorious inUglio on a Urge beryl, pale 
blue, but mora Instroue than any sapphire, tiie Beryllus Hyadnthiion of 
the ancients. 

3. Spirited head of some young prince of the Angnstine family pro- 
bably Marcellus). a nascent beard on the cheek. This head much resembles 
the elegant Harcellus by Uarcbant, closing this list. Sard. 

7th Bow. — 2. The fore-quarters of a Pegasus ; having the wings 
represented as curling backwards to the head in a dumpy curve, as in the 
Pegasus upon the most ancient Corinthian medals, and doubtless contem- 
porary wiw them. Hence a gem that supplies a fixed point for the 
determination of th& period exhibiting this style in its intagli. A singtdar 
and archaic Oreek inUglio slightly sunk. Jacinth, 
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4. A rem&rkable cameo of the rerj earlieBt period, « head of Diana, 
recognisable bj the knotted ourlaoD the top of head (the cpu/JuXoc), the hair 
in black, &ce in opaque white. The relief kept quite flat, and as much aa 
possible in one plane. 

8ti Bow. — i. Cameo (Italian), representing a marmoset monkej in the 
natural eoburs of black, white, and grej, curioaslf and ezactljr renderiiig 
the colours of the pet's whiskers and buehy tail. 

5. Julia Titi, a small bead on a most choice plasma, almost an emerald ; 
the work mediocre and perhaps contemporary with her. 

9iA Bov>. — 2. A Medusa's head in profile ; a noble cameo in the pnrest 
Greek taste, the relief appearing as if modeled by the fingers in some 
plastic substance, ao softly rounded is it, in the dull opaque white upon 
sard. 

4. Eend of a Roman (called C. Antius Restio), somewhat adTsnced in 
jesrs; deeply cut in sard, inscribed with the artist's name, CKYAAKO,' 
bat neither gem nor legend antique ; perhaps one of Natter's copies. Or 
can the Italian name, Del Cane, lie hid under the puppy's-skin of Scylaz } 

5. Pew portraite in the collection equal this in historic interest or rarity: 
a life-like portrait of If. Antony, out by some skilful Greek hand of his 
titna, perhaps during his residence in Egypt. The intaglio somewhat 
deep snnk in » beautiful golden sard ; evidently the Triumvir's own 

7. A winged genius, or Death, slnmbering on a spread out drapery upon 
chwds : under his head lies a enisbed buttery, or life extinct. An elegant 
Roman intaglio on sappfairine. 

8. Ulysaee in hia usual costume, skull-cap and mantle, seated upon a 
ronnd object (the bagof .^olus?), which having been mistaken for a cask by 
some later possessor, he has cut round the figure in later (but still antique) 
letters the name of the famed tub- inhabitant AlOrHNCC, curiously mi»- 
plscing the two last vowels. Good Roman work on nicolo : small. 

11. Cigala perched upon the caduceua (union of tbe attributes of Apollo 
and Hermes), the appropriate signet of a man of letters. Extremely neat 
work, probably Greek, on a clear jacinth (or ciunamon.atone). 

13. Fortuna, a stiff late Roman intaglio, or a large and exquisite aar- 
donyx, the finest specimen of the stone anywhere to be seen. 

14. A aingnlar coincidence both in subject, "Athlete advancing," and 
in material, with 384, the sole difference being the lesser siio of thit. 
The aardonyt, though mach roughened by wear, eihibita tbe some fine 
quality as the former. 

Lying loose are two extraordinary treasures, one of antique, the other 
of Italian art. The first, the principal half of an intaglio on a brown sard, 
2 inches wide, and wiginally 3 high, a head of Augustus in profile, a 
slightly sunk intaglio in the purest Greek style, and admirably finished 
in every detail : a caducous in tlie field insinuates a flattering comparison 
between him and Hermes the giver of prosperity to men [ipiovvioc Kp/iijt). 
Certain marks in the atone, probably natural, snggest at first sight the idea 
of an inscription afterwards erased. This is noted in the catalogue aa once 
the property of Winckelmann. The other, a Medusa full face, a good Roman 
oameo, is honoured with the most elaborate setting as a ring ever designed, 

' Quoted as gSnnina in all oatsloguss of anaient artists' namn. 
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by the carions ingenuitj of the Florentine ortfeee, for Uediceui Date or 
Cardinal. It is extremelj maasy, the sides and shoulders carred out in 
intricate bctoIIb and Btrap-worfc, from amidet which glare two garage mneks 
upon the shoulders, and two lions' beads upon the sides of the setting. These 
minute masks are in their way master-pieces of sculpture. The design is 
relieved by touches of enamel. 

Cask VII. — [Of email gems, and the addiliont of the latt collector.) 

lit. Roto. Alexander, a beautiful cameo signed FIIXAEP, which might 
he taken for antique ; hs well as its fine sardonyx, which is of the true 
ancient quality, and probably had borne some ruder antique cameo trans- 
formed by Ficbler into the present : by far the best of his camei that I 
hate met with. 

2. The same signature claims for thisgreat artist this Minerra Promacbos, 
&n owl in brown upon her shield ; but here the design betntyB the taste of 

5. A singular signet if antique. A medallion, the conjugated heads of 
Augustus and Liriawith the same incuse on its reverse, reTOlves on au axis 
within a gold bizsel, neatly granulated and moulded, set upon an iron finger- 
ring, the shoulders also decorated with three-cornered foliage chased in 
gold. The pattern of the last leads me to pronounce the medallion a cast 
made in BensiBsance times, and with its gold frame superadded to an 
antique ring of iron, to augment the colour of antiquity. The medallion 
shows upon the incuse part that it was produced by casting : the relief has 
been neatly tooled op, 

1 0. Isia seated on a throne suckling Horas (the exact Madonna and Child 
of the Treccntisti), a microscopic intaglio of the second century, cut on the 
narrow field of a splendid sardonyx, which is beveled off nearly to a point 
to display its shades of rich brown, blue, and black. Set in a ring of 
elegantpattern, the biziel surrounded by an open work scolloped border: a 
novelty in the style : made in the last century. 

11. Silenus-maah, full-face, a bold early cameo of great merit ; flat work 
in opaque white. 

2nd Bow. A Bacchante dancing to the sonnd of the cymbals she clashes. 
Spirited antique on a fine coloured plasma, rivalling an Oriental emerald, 
and repolislied ; a testimony to the genuineness of the engraving. 

3. A full-faced tragic mask, itself well done, but notable more for the 
quality of the atone, a b em i- spherical tricoSonrod agate, the highest diviaion 
whereof is a true jacinth in lustre. The most splendid example of thiastono 

5. Gryllus, ^ving the outline of an Ibis, carrying a myrtle branch in its 
beak. Tbis is a line work presenting some peculiarities ; the usual Silenus- 
mask forming the breast being here replaced by a head of Jove, and the 
stone a beryl instead of the accustomed red jasper. It seems as to execution 
considerably earlier than the generality of these caprices : perhaps bos an 
astrological import, combining as it does Jupiter and Aries in one body, 
and eihibiting the symbol of Venus oror all. 

7. Psyche, a lo?eIy bust, the clioracter defined by tbe bntterfly so perched 
on her bosom that tbe wings appear part of herself. The careless skeleton 
drawingof tbe raised hand, one of those singular negligences that mark the 
true antique, and so difficult to account for, is sufficient testimony of tb« 
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genuineness of tfae intaglio : perhapa the most trul j graceful, and pleasing 
of all the idealised heada here treasured. 

8. Deities of evil omen, and rarely figured, save on objects connected 
with the tomh, Pluto seated on bit massy throne of iron, holding bis ebon 
aeeptre, and conversing vitb Prosei'pine (recogniBcd by the wheat-ear in her 
hair), who stands before him. Bold and early work, the technique of 
which eihihits much that is peculiar (Sicilian t) deeply sunk in a fine 
gclden Bard. 

9. The " Bellerophon watering Fegasus," quoted by Clarac: falselj 
ascribed to Sostratus ; but (as far as the legend guides us) the work of 
some freedman rejoicing in the " eomfortable " and BemaD name, OtiatuSt 
Altogether of dubious authenticity, both intaglio and material — perhaps 
early Florentine, and copied from the bas-relief of the Villa Spada. 

Zrd Row. — 3. Jupiter, a head, forcible in eipression, cut in haematite, 
all repolished internally as well aa on both surfaces, if actually antique ; as 
tbe work would indicate. The second instance in this collection (and 
quite a surprise to nie) of a good intaglio upon this base material, usually 
reserred for the amulets of tbe East. 

4. A most eitraordinary sard, equal in richness of colour to the pyrope, 
eat in relief aa a baid-headed comic mask, of moat irate mien, apt 
perwnification of some churlish father of tbe New Comedy, the rery stone 
looking irascible, the face slightly turned to one side. Perfect in execution. 

6. Apollo, a bead of the finest old Greek work, surpassed by none 
here; baring all the hair falling in long spiral curls, aud confined by a 
fillet: dark sard. This intaglio is deeper cut than usual in this style, and 
probably is coeval with Phidias ; although the hair retains the archaia 
arrangemeDt still regarded as essential to the type of the deity, the face is 
full of expression and truly divine. 

7> Still more remarkable for rarity (and of equal perfection) ia this most 
early cameo, a head of Ganymede, covered by the Phrygian bonnet ; 
mdded, aa it were, in the pure opaque white of an agate-onyx. A work 
of the best period of Greek sculpture. The relief kept lew and entirely 
b <Hie plane. 

ith Row. — Uercury standing, holds forth the Infant Bacchus on bis 
outstretched hand, in the other wields his caduceus. Or the minute figure 
may represent the disembodied soul, and Hermes here stand in bis capacity 
of Psych oponipns. The design of the principal figure, in its slight and 
elegant proportions, and the attitude full of grace, strikingly resembles 
those given to this deity in the acknowledged works of Dioscorides : points 
which, on examination, furnish almost sufficient grounds for aesigning to 
him this masterly intaglio, by no means uuwortby of his reputation. The 
stone ia a quite unique material, lucid and jet blaok, either black quarts or 
obsidian, the latter we know, from Pliny's remark, first came into fashioa 
at Rome for ring stones in the Augustan age. The sombre colour probably 
chosen as analogous to the subject (a circumstance in favour of the second 
interpretatiou of the intention) aa representing a deity whose office lay in 
the shades. 

3. Clasped bands, in relief upon what is either a large occidental 
turquois, or more likely ivory recently stained to tiiat colour, as the osseous 
structure is plainly visible. A note informs us that " it was purchased of 
Mr. L'Afoeol ehortly before his death very cheap;" doubtless, therefore, 
for a genuine piece "de la vielle roche;" but actually of ng value whatever. 
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whether a recent or a fosBil fra^ent of ivorj aaturated with aulphate of 
copper. A brilliant ia Bet in the centre, eridentlj a betrothal ring. 

5. An admirable head of a youthful Cesar, (Marcellua ?) a speaking 
foce, and in ererj part worthj of the highest commendadon. The exquiait« 
delicaoj of the technique, as well as the icitact polish, prove it bejond a 
doobt due to one of the first master! of the last century, perhaps Fichler, 
for it displajs too much boldness of treatment to be given to Natter. The 
material alao greatly enhances its effect; the relief, very high, being in an 
opaque drab colour, most suitably backed by the slate-coloured ground. 

5th Bow, — 2. Hercules restoring Alcostis to her husband, a large 
intaglio on saril, the moat important of Marchant's signed works. On the 
leTerse is cut PRINGSPS SAXONIAE DONI MBMOR, an inscription 
explained by a note in the Catalogue that this intaglio was an ezpreaa 
commission from the Elector of Saxony to the artist at Rome, in order to 
be given to the Duke in return for a presentation-copy of his " Gema." A 
princely acknowledgment of the gift, considering Marchant's reputaUon 
xhea, and the large amount that waa deemed the equivalent for his laboura. 
1 hare seen a work of his of far leas importance, a group of only two 
figures, for which he was paid two hundred guineas. 

Fragment of a large cameo, a Medusa's Head, belonging to the rer; 
earliest times of Qreek anagljphic art. The profile which, though wretch- 
edly mutilated, stiil retains much of its original aevere beauty, is given in 
opaque white, the hair in two shades of brown, and with great effect. An 
important relic of a very rare doss. Original diameter nearly two inches. 

7. Hebe, a most graceful figure, intaglio in jacinth ; " a copy by Mar- 
chant, from an Etruscan baa-relief in the British Museum." 

5. Qanymede borne aloft by the eagle (after the bronze of Leochares), 
signed KOINOY, an excellent intaglio on a singular variety of opaque 
Bard, of fine dark red, slightly tran^ucent. Probably by Katter, who 
often, according to his own confession, adopted the above signature. 

7th Sovs. — Matidia (not Sabina), an intaglio never surpassed in excel- 
lence, in a large jacinth-like sard. " Copy by Burch," from an antique. 

8. Antinous, signed " Marchant " ; a copy from the has relief of the 
Villa Albani — the head so often seen on Roman shell camei — on a large 
brown sard. 

9. A head of similar character, deeply cut in a ruby sard ; " copy by 
Uarchant, from the Qenius of Hadrian's Villa." 

11. Marcellus, an exquisite intw^/io on a jacinth of incomparable beauty. 
"A copy by Marchant, of the Marcellus," t.«. the large cameo above 
noticed. 

A wretched modem paste,* tnm an equally vile Cinque Cento gem, 
representing the Triumph of an Bmperor. In the exergue a legend of 
matchless impudence, ludicrous in ito audacity, TPY^HN EdOl El. The 
admission of this piece amongst such treasures is quite an enigma. 

Briefly to record certain obserrations that have occurred to me in mj 
pleaaant pilgrimage through this Aladdin's Garden, whose fruit* are 
precious stones, and of still higher rarity than any of the mere natnre'a 
treasures that attracted hit adnuratioo. Certain classes of engraved 
atones, so abundant in oollecUons of our day, have not in this a single 

* This ii quoted by Clatao.and proves Tiypbon's nams, on the hint tuppUad 
kow tsrly the Italian forgets usurped by tha Anthology. 
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repreMntatire, there not being amongat the whole number ooe BCarabeua of 
eiUier Egjptiui or Etriucaa origiD, nor an oriental cjliuder, nor a Sasaanian 
seal or ring Btone, and oalj two or three out of the countleH host of 
Uithruc or GoOBtic taliamana. Beauty alone, either of the art or of the 
material, was the sole object kept in view by the seTeral contributors to 
this magnificent monumeat of the taste of the three last centuries, and 
hence works of mere erudition do not encounter us here. But, fortunately, 
as thair great desideratum and historical interest are so frequently com- 
bined in the same relic, we meet here with the numerous incomparable 
productions of the Greeks in eTery age of the arts, and of the Romans in 
the best times, pointed out in the preceding notices. In these particular 
departments the Collection stands Terj high on the list of those ezisling in 
Burope, as far, at least, as my own knowledge of them extends, not 
excepting those formed under royal auspices. Thus it surpasses the Far- 
nese of the Neapolitan Bourbons, the Berlin, and that of the Hague, in 
the importance of the tntagli it contains, and the two latter in the 
article of camei also, although necessarily falling short of the extent and 
Talue of those at Vienna, Paris, and Florence. But none can compare 
with it in the variety and rarity of the Bpecimens of BeniuEsance gold- 
smiths'-work, which form one of its most distinguishing features. I 
cannot conclude without expressing my gratitude to the noble owner 
who, with the greatest liberality, in the view of promoting the study of 
my favorite art, by placing at the command of alt similarly interested, 
the fresh, almost unlimited, resources contained in this collection, had 
made arrangements whereby the opportunity was afforded to me of carefully 
examining it under the most favorable conditions, and of making notes, 
without any limitation as to time, upon the entire extent of the collec- 
tion. To such opportunities 1 have been far from able to do justice ; but 
the above rough sketch will suffice to give the experienced amateur some 
notion of the value of this famous, hitherto inaccessible treasure, to describe 
which duly vrould require volumes, as the mineralogist would find here as 
wide a Geld for fais labours as the arUst or the antiquary. 
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I 



Enough, it is preaumed, has now been stated to shew 
that neither the Charters nor the History of Ingulfus have 
any fair pretensions to be considered what thej profess 
to be ; but that, on the contrary, they are forgeries of a 
period much more recent than the close of the eleventh 
century. The question then remains to be solTed, at what 
date these compilations were fabricated, for what purpose, and 
by whom 1 — points of some interest, and in reference to which 
(so far, more especially, as the Charters are concerned) 
there have been conflicting opinions among the learned. 

Speaking of the Golden Charter of King Ethelbald, to 
which allusion has previously been made, Hickes (p. 66 of 
the Dissertatio Episiolaris) states it as his opinion, that 
" the Convent of Crvyland found it necessary to forge this 
Charter, in order that they might preserve the lands which 
had been given to them without deed, or of which the 
deeds had been lost, from the Normans, who would hardly 
allow the monasteries any just right of holding lands, except 
by deed ;" and asserts that he is "almost compelled either 
to believe that Ingulf was the former and corrupter of these 
Charters, or else that the Convent of Croyland, in an 
unlearned age, palmed off thd History upon the world under 
the authority o£ his name." In another passage of the 
Dissertatio he saya,— "I have given a portion of the Charter 
of Ethelbald, the founder of Croyland, which I have so often 
had occasion to condemn. In the original it appears re- 
splendent with gold, the manufacture of some Croylandian 
forger, perhaps Ingulf himself. This Charter, by means of 
which that knave cajoled King William, is sufficiently proved, 
to have been fictitious." 

Ur. Holditch, in his History of Croyland Abbejf, published 

' Contt&aed team pigs ii, 
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in 1816, suggests that after the fire at Croyland in 1091, 
" Ingulph may have borne the principal part of the Charters 
sufficiently in mind to set down their contents as we see : 
they run in a form which assists the memory, and their 
separate particulars are few. Copies of these Charters were 
made under the direction of Ingulpb, and replaced in their 
archiYos : even these might be afterwards destroyed, when 
the Abbey was burnt again, not quite sixty yeare afterwards, 
and they might be reproduced in a similar manner. There 
were violent disputes in the time of Ingulph, between him 
and Tailbois, a relation of the Conqueror, who was lord of 
Hoylaad, and resident at Spalding ; and it was feared that 
the burning of the Charters would be fatal to the issue of 
these suits, on the part of the Croylandera On this account, 
Ingulph made haste to replace thera. In a word, the 
Charters contain intenial evidence of their modem date, and 
it is even probable that some of them have been made in 
times still later." 

We have already seen that Gough was quite willing to 
believe that, if there was forgery in the case, Ingulf was the 
forger. Sir Francis Fatgrave again, while considering the 
Charters to be palpable forgeries, expresses strong doubts 
whether the compilation (both History and Charters) is of 
mnch older date than the age of the manuscript said, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, to have been the 
Autt^raph of Ingulfiis ; that is to say, the end, in his opinion, 
of the tturteenth or first half of the fourteenth century. 

A close examinatioD of the First and Second Continuations 
of the History of Crmfland, also printed in Fulman's volume, 
will perhaps afford some clue to a solution of this question, 
by suggesting for what purpose, and consequently, at what 
period, it is probable that at least the greater part of these 
Charters were compiled ; and so tend to remove the obloquy 
which, from the time of Hickes, has been somewhat un- 
sparingly thrown upon the name and memory of Abbot 
Ingulf. 

The fact seems not to have attracted the notice of pre- 
vious writers on this subject, but it nevertheless m the foct, 
that neither in the History of Croyland, as contained in 
Fulman's volume, nor indeed in any other account of 
Croyland, is any mention made, or the slightest hint given, 
of the then existence of any one of these Mercian and Saxon 
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Charters during the period between A.D. 1093 and A.D. 
1413, a space of 320 years. Two of them, as will be seen 
in the sequel, are mentioned elsewhere at a somewhat earlier 
date than the end of the 14th century. 

In the Charter granted by Henry I., mention certainly is 
made, of a Charter of Edred ; but only by way of reference, 
it baring been mentioned in a previous Charter of William 
the Conqueror, of which that of Henry is a confirmation. 
In 1114, admittedly for want of these very Charters, we 
find the Convent submitting to the loss of the manor of 
Baddeby, and, nearly at the same time, of its cell at Spalding. 
In 1153, King Stephen grants another Charter of Confirma- 
tion, but no allusion is made in it, or ia that of Henry II., 
to those of the Mercian or Saxon kings. In 1189, Abbot 
Robert de Redinges ia engaged in a suit with the Prior of 
Spalding, and in a case drawn up by him, probably for legal 
purposes, he says (p. 4.')3) : "The Abbey of Croyland is of 
the proper alms of the Kings of England, having been granted 
by their especial donation from the ancient times of the 
English, when it was so founded by King Ethelbald, who 
gave the marsh in which it is situate, as wejtnd in the 'Life 
of Saint Guthlac ,' which was formerly written." Had the 
Golden Charter of Ethelbald, or the Charters of the other 
Mercian and Saxon kings, been then known to be in 
existence, there can be little doubt that the Abbot would 
have been at least as likely to refer to them in support of 
his title, as to the meagre " Life of Saint GtUklac," written 
by Feliz. The same Abbot, when before the King's Justiciars, 
shews them the Charter of King Henry 11., "which sets 
forth by name the boundaries of the marsh ; " but not a 
word does he say about the Saxon Charters, which, if the 
same as those in Ingulfs History, would have been found 
to set them forth much more fully and distinctly than that 
granted by King Henry. 

In 1191, Abbot Henry de Longchamp produces the 
Charter of Richard I. before the King's Justiciars, as his 
best evidence of the limits of his marshes, but no mention ia 
made of the Saxon Charters, and he is finally adjudged, on 
a legal quibble, to lose seisin of a marsh. Without delay, 
the Abbot proceeds to wait upon King Richard, then a 
prisoner at Spires in Germany, lays before him his com- 
plaints, and produces in support of his claim, not the lengthy 
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aud circumstantial grants made by the Saxoa kings, but the 
comparatively concise Charter that had been granted by 
King Henry, his father. So again, in the Charter of King 
John, granted in 1202, no allusion is made to any grants of 
the MerciaQ or Saxon kings. 

Proceeding with the narrati?e, we next find the Abbot 
of Croyland defeated in his claims to the soil of the 
marsh of Alderland, and forced to make such concessions as 
he surely would never have been called upon to make, if the 
Charters, as set forth in Ingulfs History, had been among 
the archives of his house. In the Charter of Henry III., 
granted in 1226, no mention is made, and no hint given, of 
the existence of Charters dating before the Conquest. 

We are now somewhat interrupted in our enquiry by the 
mutilated state of the Second Continuation; but in 1327 we 
catch a glimpse of Sir Thomas Wake claiming demesne rights 
against the Convent of Croyland in the marsh of Goggisland, 
or Gowkslaod, and of Abbot Henry de Caswyk manfully 
opposing him ; but we do not find the Abbot relying upon 
any alleged Saxon Charters as his weapons ; though, had 
they been in existence, he would most probably, like bis 
successors eigbty-eight years later, have availed himself of 
their assistance. 

In volumes xliii. and xliv. of the Cole MSS. in the 
British Museum, there are to be found nearly two hundred 
closely written folio pages, filled with abstracts from the 
Rogisters of Croyland, of lawsuits carried on by the Convent 
(the inmates of which seem to have lived in quite an 
atmosphere of litigation), grants of corodies to the King's 
servants, fines, conveyances, and other memoranda relative 
to the community. Careful search has been made in these 
pages, in the few extracts of* Registers among the Harleian 
MSS., in the documents connected with Croyland that are 
printed in Gough's First and Second Appendix, as also in 
most of those referred to in Tanner's Notitia Monastica, 
but not a syllable is there to be found to lead us to believe 
that between the period"" above-mentioned these so-called 
Charters (with the two exceptions before alluded to) were 
in existence. In p. 76 of vol. xliv. of the Cole MSS. we 
find a plaint made by Thomas Wake, that Abbot Henry and 
three of his monks bad been fishing at East Bepyng, and 
that vi et armis they had broken down his dyke, or embank- 
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ment. To this the Abbot makes answer, not basing his right 
upon any grants of the Mercian and Saxon kings, and offering 
to produce his deeds in support of that right, but merely to 
the effect that — " of all the waters of the Welland he and. 
all his predecessors have been seised time out of mind, as 
also of free piscary therein, and that the place mentioned is 
within the precincts of their manor." Again, on another 
occasion, in p. 105, we find the Abbot m^ing profert of the 
Charters of King John, Henry III., and Edward I., when 
those of the Mercian and Saxon kings, had they existed, 
would certainly, as evidences, have materially promoted the 
success of his suit. In a plaint made to Edward III. (roL 
xliv. p. 53), the monks of Croyland allege that the Abbey 
had been founded by King Ethelbald 500 years before the 
Conquest, This they would have hardly dared to assert, if 
they had had at that moment among their archives such a 
deed as the Foundation Charter given in IngulPs History, 
shewing that Ethelbald founded the Abbey a.d. 71 6, exactly 
350 years before the Conquest, and no more. In fact, it is 
pretty clear, as Cole has added in a Note, that in those days 
they did not in reality know when their Abbey was founded. 

For a moment we must now step out of the History of 
Croyland, as given in the Second Continuation in Fulman's 
Tolume. 

The 7th of July, 1393, is the earliest date at which we 
can trace the existence, in the hands of the Convent of 
Croyland, of any of the Charters contained in the fftstoty 
of Ingulfus ; for at that date, as we learn from the Patent 
Rolls now preserved in the Public Record Office, a Charter of 
Inspeximus and Confirmation was granted by the unsuspecting 
ofBcials of King Richard II., reciting the Charters of Ethel- 
bald and Edred in exactly the same terms that are set forth 
in that History. No Inspeximus of a prior sovereign is 
there mentioned ; and at that momeot, and with the 
object of obtaining that confirmation, these two Charters 
were fabricated, there can hardly be a doubt. For what 
immediate purpose this step was then taken will probably 
remain for ever unknown ; as the fact of this Inspeximus 
being then granted is not taken the slightest notice of in 
the Second Continuaiion ; no record of the transaction, 
for obvious reasons, having been kept. It was lef); perhaps 
for these so-called Charters to bear their very profitable 
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fruits aome twenty years later, and not before ; for then 
it is that, for the first time, we hear of them heing applied 
to any practical use, and then, not improbably, with the 
exception of the two just mentioned, the Charters and the 
History of Ingulfiis were called into existence. 

To return to the narrative of the Second Continuation. 
We learn that during the latter years of Abbot Thomas 
Overton, who was afflicted with bhndneas, Prior Richard 
Upton bad the management of the ConTent. In 1413, 
being at a loss (p. 601) how to prevent the encroach- 
ments of the people of Spalding and Multon (to which, 
we may remark, the Croylandera had had to submit very 
often before), he determined "to unsheathe against them 
the sword of ecclesiastical censure, which had been specially 
granted by the most holy father Dunstan," and had been 
"laid up with singular care among the treasures of the 
place ;" in conformity with which resolution, "he publicly and 
solemnly fulminated sentence of excommunication, at the 
doors of the church, against all persons who should infringe 
tlie liberties of the Church of Saint Guthlac." Perhaps it is 
not an unwarranted assumption to believe, that if the Con- 
vent had had this " sword " of Saint Dunatan for so many 
centuries in its possession, it would not have been now 
unsheathed for the first time. 

Not content with thus brandishing the sword of excom- 
munication, and responsible to no one but the bedridden 
Abbot, Prior Richard seems to have employed his energies in 
foi^Dg still other and sharper swords for the people of 
Multon and Spalding; for (p. 501) "be resorted to the 
temporid arm and the laws of the realm, and, taking with 
him the muniments of the illustrious Kings, Ethelbald, 
Edred, and Edgar, hastened to London, to prosecute his 
cause against both parties ; " this being the first time, be it 
remarked, that the fact of the existence of these Charters is 
noticed, in the Annals of Croyland, for a period of three 
hundred and twenty years. 

From the Second Continuaiion of the History (pp. .101, 
502), which, there seems every reason to believe, is a faithful 
and trustworthy chronicle of events connected with the 
Abbey of Croyland in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries, we leam that on his arrival in London 
Prior Rii^iard was detained there "nearly two years before he 
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cottld bring mailers to the. desired conclusion," or, in other 
'words, make arrangements for coming to trial. The blame 
of this delay is certainly laid (p. 501) upon the shoulders 
of the Duke of Lancaster, the alleged supporter of the 
Spalding people, and the lords of the villa of Multon and 
Weston. Unfortunately, however, for the accuracy of the 
story which Prior Richard seems to have told to the outer 
■world who were not in his confidence, there happened to be at 
that time no " Duke of Lancaster" in existence, and it seems 
Anything but improbable that these two years (or there- 
abouts) were, in reality, very profitably expended upon 
completing the fabrication of the long list of Charters which 
were so essentially to minister to the discomfiture of his 
antagonists at Multon and Spalding, and in compiling the 
original manuscript of the History of Ingulfus, afterwards 
known at Croyland as the "Autograph," in support of them. 
This explanation too will sufficiently account for the singularly 
large outlay upon these law proceedings of no less a sura 
i\\a,u." 500 pounds" (p. 513), equal in value to many thousands 
of our day ; for compilers and scribes, clever enough to fabri- 
cate a circumstantial abbey history, and to concoct a series 
of Charters thickly spread over 350 years or more, would at 
any time require to be handsomely paid for their labours, 
and be not uolikely, upon such an occasion as this more 
especially, to make their own terms in the way of remune- 
ration. The forgery of ecclesiastical asd other documents, 
there seems reason to believe, had, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, become ^n established trade in the metro- 
polis ; and it was only a few years after this period — namely, 
A.D. 1430 — that the Prior of Barnwell, in Cambridgeshire, 
acting as delegate for Pope Martin the Fifth, through the 
agency of a skilful notary-public whose name has come down 
to us, admitted as valid (and with a guilty knowledge, it 
has been surmised), the forged Bulls of Popes ilonorius I. 
and Sergius L, which remain still inscribed on the Great 
Register of the University of Cambridge. 

Upon this supposition, and knowing what effects a guilty 
conscience, the fear of failure, and the dread of detection, are 
not unlikely to produce, we are not surprised to leani from 
.the Second Continuation (p. 501), that " Prior Richard, 
seeing that his business now lay at the mercy of the cast of 
-a die, and that it was far from being likely to prosper 
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according to his wishes, but daily looked worse and worse, 
fell into so deplorable a state of ill health, that the physi- 
cians evoQ despaired of his recovery ; bis stomach, in its 
iudigoatlon. refusing to retain anything that was ofTored 
to it." 

The most singular part of this story, however, remains to 
be told. The Prior would seem not to have been the sole 
contriver of this plan for defeating the enemy ; but to have 
had a partner alike in his schemes and in the disquietude 
which they entailed. To continue, in the words of the nar- 
rative {p. 502) — " A certain Serjeant-at-law, who was of 
counsel for the Prior, William Ludyngton by name, acted as 
his agent in this business, and as his most trusty advocate. 
WbUe he was in bed one night, kept awake by extreme 
saduess and disquietude, and revolving many matters in his 
mind, he found himself unable to sleep. Suddenly, however, 
a gentle slumber seeming to steal upon him, he had reposed 
for a short time, when behold t a venerable personage, arrayed 
in the garb of an ancliorite, stood near and uttered words to 
this effect ; — ' Why, amid the fluctuations of thy mind, art 
thou in fear as to the prosecution of thy suit, and why pass 
the night in sleeplessness, as thoughts crowd upon thee from 
every side ? Come now, rest a while, and relax thy limbs in 
repose ; for to-morrow morning everything shall succeed to 
thy utmost wish, and the matters which have hitherto seemed 
to thee to wear an adverse aspect, will benignly smile upon 
thee at thy will and pleasure.' So saying, the vision dis- 
appeared. Rising early in the morning, and his mind restored 
to tranquillity by the oracle which had undoubtedly been 
revealed to bim irom heaven through Saint Guthlac, he at 
once began to entertain better hopes. Accordingly, he im- 
mediately hastened to the Court, and after holding a short 
conference on the subject with those who were of counsel for 
the other parties, at last brought the whole matter to tins 
issue ; that each party at once agreed readily and willingly, 
putting an end te trouble and expense, that arbitrators should 
be chosen for coming te a righteous decision upon the matter 
in dispute. As for the Prior, who was still there, as already 
mentioned, lying on a bed of sickness, upon hearing that an 
outlet was about to be found to this most intricate labyrinth 
of agonizing toil, and that such an expensive source of litiga- 
tion was about te be soon set at rest, he was greatly rejoiced 
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thereat ; and now, breathing more freely, returned abundant 
thanksgiving to God for the dirine consolation which had been 
granted to hitn from above." 

The sequel is soon told- This consolatory vision must hare 
been vouchsafed by Saint Guthlac to Serjeant Ludyngton, 
the Prior's more than ordinary counsel, in the first half of 
the year 1416 ; for in June of that year, as we learn from 
other sources, he was created a Justiciar of the Court of 
Common Pleas ; a piece of promotion which, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, must have gladdened 
Prior Richard's heart as much, or even more, than Saint 
Guthlac's opportune appearance in the worthy Serjeant's 
dream. In the latter half of the same year, arbitrators were 
appointed in the suit between the Abbot of Croyland and 
the people of Multon and Weston, and in that between the 
Abbot and the people of Spalding. In the first suit two 
umpires were chosen as well ; and, strange to say. one of 
them, no other than the self-same judge, William Ludyngton, 
who a few months before had been the Prior's agent and 
adviser, and the sympathizing sharer of his woes. In the 
second suit again, that with the Spalding people, but one 
assessor, or umpire, was chosen, a character in which we find 
Judge Ludyngton once more presenting himself. After such _ 
clever mahagement on the part of the Convent as this, there 
could of course be little doubt as to its ultimate success. To 
the entire satisfaction of both umpires and arbitrators, the 
spurious Charters of Ethelbald and £dred were produced in 
Court, as well as the genuine ones of the Norman and early 
Plantagenet Kings, and the Inspeximus recently obtained 
under the Great Seid of Richard II. 

Immediately upon the production of this to them most 
novel and unlooked-for evidence, endorsed too by the appro- 
bation of the learned and dignified umpires, the people of 
Hulton and Spalding appear to have been panic-stricken, 
and not to have had a word more to say in their respective 
behalves ; whereupon, both arbitrators and umpires pro- 
nounced their decisions entirely in favour of the Convent of 
Croyland, and awarding it rights and privileges almost com- 
mensurate with the fullest scope of the so-called Mercian 
and Saxon Charters : and thus did the monks of Croyland, 
the first time apparently for centuries, gain a complete legal 
victory over their troublesome nfflghbours of Multon, Weston, 
and Spalding. 
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William Ludyngton (or Lodiogton, as the name is now 
spelt), we may add, the couasel and judge who acted 80 coa- 
spicuoua a part in this suspicious transaction, died a.d. 1419, 
and lies huried at Gunby, in LiQcolnshire, where a brass to 
his memory still exists. If Lodington in Northamptonshire 
was the place of his birth, as seems not improbable, we 
may the more readily account for his evident participation in 
the most secret counsels of his near neighbours at Croyland, 
and the interest that he appears to have manifested perftu 
et aefai in the support of their claioia 

Tague and meagre as were the genuine title-deeds of the 
Abbey, and limited perhaps to the Charters of the Norman 
aud early Plantagenet kings, we can fully understand why 
the ten or twelve lines of the History of Vitalis (B. iv., c. 1 7), 
in which he states that King Ethelbald founded the Abbey of 
Croyland, made a grant to it of lands, and conferred upon it 
a Charter, signed by him iu presence of his bishops and great 
men, were with avidity made available for the purposes of 
the InspeximuB of 1393, and amplified into the circumstantial 
details of the Golden Charter ; why such care was taken, in 
almost every succeeding fabrication down to the so-called 
Charters of Edred. and Edgar, to make especial reference 
to the original grant of Ethelbald ; these hist two Charters 
being carefully ratified by name in equally fictitious Charters 
of Cnut and Edward the Confessor ; why the reader is so 
particularly informed in the History (p. 22), that upon the 
destruction of the Monastery A-d. 870, "the Charter of Founda- 
tion of King Ethelbald, and the Confirmations thereof by other 
kings,'* were saved from the ravages of the enemy ; why we 
are so circumstantially (p. 65) made acquainted with the fact 
that Abbot Ingulf took with him to London the Charters of 
Ethelbald and the other Mercian Bangs, as well as those of 
Edred and Edgar, and that the same " were publicly read and 
carefuUy examined in presence of the renowned King William 
and his Council, and adjudged by all, with acclamation, to 
be most worthy of the royal confirmation ; " why these 
Charters are filled ad nauseam with fulminations of wrath, 
censure, and excommunication, against all who should dare to 
question them, or to subtract from the possessions, privileges, 
or immunities, of the Abbey of Croyland ; why the hint of 
Titalis was ingeniously improved upon, and the Ecclesiastical 
Censure of Archbishops Dunstan and OsketuI was fabricated; 
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and why, too, the atory of the wicked Asford was devised 
(pp. 76, 77), who, as a judgment for withholding from the 
Monastery the Manor of Helieston, fell from his horse, while 
riding to meet the King's Justiciars at Stamford, and broke 
his neck, " and so was sent to hell the soul of him who was 
going in his pride to oppose the Lord." 

Even the passage inserted in the History (p. 79), to the 
effect that the surveyors for Domesday "shewed a kind 
and benevolent feeling towards the Monastery, and did 
not value it at its true revenue, nor yet at its exact extent ; 
and so, compaasionat-ely took due precautions against future 
royal exactions and other burdens, and with the most atten- 
tive kindliness made provision for its welfare," — there can be 
little doubt was fabricated to serve a purpose. The forgers 
knew that it was quite within the hmits of possibility that 
their fictitious Charters, with their outrageous pretensions to 
circumstantiality as to the extent of the Abbey lands, might 
come to be placed before a judicial tribunal in juxtaposition 
with the pages of Domesday : and the present passage, it is 
far from improbable, was inserted with the view of meeting 
any objections to discrepancies that might possibly arise. 

That they themselves resorted to the Book of Domesday, 
then preserved ia the Exchequer, there can be no doubt ; 
and benco the copious extracts in the History which Abbot 
Ingulf is represented as having made during his sojourn in 
London, on his visit to the Court of Wilham the Conqueror. 
The transcribers, however, in their ignorance, have executed 
their task in a manner that Abbot Ingulf himself would never 
have tolerated. For example, they were not aware that 
" Mioe (properly ' EUohe ') wapp " signifies " the Wapentake 
of Elloe," but have absurdly converted it into " Ellowarp " 
(p. 80), as the name of a place. In the same muiner too, 
the Wapentake of Eirketon (Chirchetone) is represented as 
"Kirketona Warp." Other material misstatements are made ; 
in addition to which, the Domesday contraction for modo, 
*' now," ia almost uniformly lengthened into tnonetcB, " of 
money " ; the word carucata, " carucate," or " ploughland," is 
sometimes confounded with cartica, " plough " ; and, in one 
instance, " V," standing for quinque, " five," is interpreted 
as vero, " hut." 

The fabricators too of the History, finding a passage in 
Domesday to the effect that, " from the. time of King Bthel- 
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red, the seat of the abbacy has been quit and free of all 
secular services," have laboured {p. 84) to make it inciden- 
tally subservient to their design. Bthelred the Unready, son 
of Edgar, is no doubt the sovereign meant ; but they would 
suggest that it is just as probable that Ethelred, Ring of 
Mercia, and afterwards Abbot of Bardeney in Lincolnshire, 
is the personage alluded to ; drawing- attention, at the same 
time, to the fact that his name is subscribed as an attesting 
witness to Ethelbald's Charter; a locality in which the Abbey 
authorities who had shortly before obtained the Inspeximus 
aud Confirmation of fiichard II., themselves had taken care 
to have it placed. 

Another suspicious circumstance calls for remark. Vitalis 
nays that, in the days of Abbot Ingulf, part of the Abbey 
Church of Croyland, with the sacristy, books, and many other 
articles, was suddenly consumed by. fire. This was too 
tempting a statement not to be made capital of by the 
forgers : avaiUng themselves of it with skill, they would be 
armed against every contingency in reference to their Saxon 
and Mercian Charters in a court of law. We are accordingly 
told (p, 98) that the flames reaching their cartaria, or mu- 
niment-room, aU their muniments, charters, and privileges 
granted by the Mercian Kings, both great and small, nearly 
400 in number, were destroyed. Then again, we are informed 
(p. 98) that Abbot Ingulf had, some years before, taken from 
the muniment-room many Charters written in Saxon chai'ac- 
ters ; and that, having duplicates of them, and in some 
instances triplicates, he bad put them in the hands of the 
prsecentor, to instruct the juniors therefrom in a knowledge 
of the Saxon characters, which had then become neglected 
and nearly obsolete. These, the History te!ls us, being kept 
in the cloisters, were saved, " and now form our principal and 
especial muniments." Again, in another place (p. 86), Ingulf 
is represented as saying that, in spite of the grant by deed of 
the vill of Spalding, a.d, 1051, by SheriflF Thorold, he was 
deprived thereof through the enmity of Ivo Tailbois ; at the 
same time advising his successors, when desirous to regain 
the same, especially to rely on the Charter of Thorold, " the 
other Charters being /or certain reasons concealed," he having 
learned from the lawyers that tkcU Charter would prove much 
more efficacious for the assertion of their rights than the rest 
At a later period again, and after the destruction of the 
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Monastery by fire in A.D. 1091, Abbot Ingulf is made to say 
(p. 107), that though Taiibois imagined that all their Chartera 
were destroyed, he showed him in Court that such waa not 
the case ; but, on the contrary, produced by the hands of 
Brother Trig, his proctor, the Charters of Sheriff Thorold and 
the Earls Algar, whole and unburnt. This trial concluded. 
Abbot Ingulf further says (p. 107) — "I took our Charters 
and placed them in such safe custody that, so long as my life 
lasts, neither fire shall consume nor adversary steal them ; 
our Lord Jesus Christ and our blessed patron, the most holy 
Guthlac, showing themselves propitious, and, as I firmly 
believe, extending their protection to their servants." 

Again, it was by the same hands, there can be little doubt, 
that the statement was inserted in the so-called " Continuation 
by Peter of Blois" (part, at least, of which is certainly quite 
as spurious as the History of Ingulfus, and equally founded 
on the narrative of Vitalis), that (p. 124) "although the 
original Charters of the Abbey had been burnt, and Abbot 
Geoffrey (Ingulfs successor) was at a loss to know in what 
place EdretTs Charter of Restoration had been deposited by his 
predecessor. Abbot Ingulf," still he " proceeded to Evesham, 
and produced there a copy of the Charter of Restoration (or 
Kefoundation) of his Abbey ; " but, for want of the origiDal, 
iailed in the object of his mission. 

Though, at first sight, these contradictions may seem 
puzzling, yet, upon consideration, the reasons for the insertion 
of them in the pretended History would seem to be pretty 
obvious. It would of course occur to the authorities at 
Croyland, that the people of Multon, Weston, and Spalding, 
might very possibly question the genuineness of the Charters 
now proffered by them in evidence, for the first time. If 
they the;nselves should be able to convince the Court that 
they were genuine, of course all would be well and good, 
and their purpose would be answered. Should, however, 
on the other hand, their spurious character be detected 
upon a close scrutiny by the Court, it would then be in their 
power to produce in their own exculpation Ingulfs History, 
penned more than three centuries before, to show that 
the original Charters really had been burnt, that contem- 
porary duplicates had been saved, and that, if these were not 
the identical copies mentioned by Ingulf it was no fault of 
theirs ; that they had proffered them just as they had de- 
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scended into their hands from their predecessors ; and that, if 
for^ries they really were, they must have been forged by 
some of those predecessors — who alone were the guilty parties 
— for the purpose of tallying with the narrative of the 
History. 

Again, it would be not unlikely that inquiry would be made, 
bow it was that these Charters had never been proffered in 
Court during the repeated litigations of the preceding three 
bimdred years. The story of the safe concealment of them 
by Abbot Ingulf was accordingly invented, in order that an 
excuse might be afforded, in case one should be needed, for 
the sudden and unexpected appearance of them after so long 
a lapse of time, during which the fact of their existence had 
been unknown. 

In reference to the so-called " Charter of Restoration " of 
King Edred, it deserves remark "that a Charter of privileges 
granted by that King is mentioned in the Charter of William 
tUe Conqueror (p. 86), and that Charters both of Edred and 
of William are referred to in that of Henry I., dated a.i>. 
1114, and inserted (p. 121) in the so-called Continuation of 
Peter of Blois. The Charter of William — which, as is usual 
with the fabricated Saxon Charters, forbids "that any person 
under his rule shall presume rashly to molest the monks of 
Croyland, lest he perish by the sword of excommunication, 
and, for such violation of ecclesiastical rights, suffer the tor- 
ments of hell " — is probably as fictitious as its predecessors ; 
but as that of Henry I., which mentions Charters of Edred and 
William, has apparently some fair pretensions to be considered 
genuine, it seems not improbable that Charters of Edred and 
William once did exist : and, perhaps, equally within the 
limits of probability, that a copy of Edred's Charter, falling 
into the hands of the compilers of the History, served as a 
basis for the enlarged Charter of Edred as there set forth. 

The more effectnally, to all appearance, to disarm suspicion, 
the compilers have placed in juxtaposition with the Charters 
of Edred and Edgar, though it has nothing whatever to do 
with the context, that of Edgar to the Abbey of Medesham- 
sted, or Peterborough ; a document which we know for 
certain to have been subjected to the self-same treatment 
which we have just su^ested that a genuine Charter of 
Edred may possibly have undergone. This Charter, as it 
appears in Ingulfs History, and in one of the Peterborough 
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Chronicles, is so replete with allusions and expressions pecu~ 
liar to the feudal times, that the learned Hickea {Thesaurus, 
Pref, p. xxix.) is inclined to condemn it as fictitious ; and, 
therefore, — a thing we should hardly expect in his case, of 
all men, — must have been unaware of the fact that the nucleus 
of it is preserved in the Saxon Chronicle (pp. 392, 393, 
Monumenta Histor, Brit.) ; genuine, no doubt, but divested 
of its grandiloquent recitals, and its allusions to usages of a 
later age. The mention in it of " Courts Christian," and of 
" parsons," and the fact that the sovereign is, in no less thaa 
six instances, made to speak in the plural number (a mode 
of expression not to be found before the time of Richard 
I.), indicate clearly enough that it has been tampered 
■ with ; though probably by other hands than the fabricators 
of the Charters and History of Ingulfiis. The first eleven 
attestations given in the History of Ingulftis correspond with 
those in the Sa^ton Chronicle ; tho additional nineteen, to all 
appearance, are spurious. 

It now only remains for us to inquire, what are the sources 
from which such portions of Ingulfs History, as bear any 
marks of borrowed authenticity, are compiled 1 a question 
which, without the expenditure of an amount of research 
which it would hardly seem to deserve, it would be impos- 
sible to answer satisfactorily in every respect. 

The basis of the History of Ingulfus throughout, there can 
be little douht, is Chapter 17 of the Fourth Book of the 
Hccksiastical History of Ordericus Vitalis ; not a line hardly 
of whose narrative — the result of a visit paid by him to the 
Abbey of Croyland early iu the twelfth century — has not been 
carefully made available by the fabricators ; and, in combi- 
nation therewith, the Chronicle of Florence of Worcester. To 
these sources may be added, in all probability, the Life of 
Saint Guthlac, by the Monk Felix ; William of Malmesbury's 
History of the Kings ; the Life of Edward tlie Confessor, by 
Ailred of Rievaux ; the Chronicle of Simeon of Durham ; 
the History of the English, by Henry of Huntingdon ; the 
Chronicon Anglice of John of Peterborough ; Domesday 
Book; and, possibly, the Gesta Herewardi. The minute 
details of abbey life and descriptions of conventual buildings 
and usages, with which the work abounds, are probably 
derived from the Rules of Saint Benedict, and those of other 
religious Orders ; while, for several of their more uncommon 
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vords, the compilers seem to have been indebted to the 
CathdicoH of John of Genoa, au important Glossary of the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. 

To descend, however, to somewhat of detail ; so far as our 
restricted limits, and a comparatively cursory examination of 
Ingulfs narrative, will permit. — ■ 

The Prooemium (p. 1) is of course the composition of tha 
compilers, the remainder of the page being occupied by a 
summary from the early chroniclers. Tlie story of Ethelbald 
and Saint Guthlac is an amph&cation of the narrative of 
Vitalia, and perhaps of the Life of Saint Gutldac, by Felix. 
The poetry in page 4 is evidently of the average execution 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; the latter part of the 
page, in reference to the derivation of the name Croyland, 
or Crowland, which Hickes {Thesaurus, Pre£, p. viii.) has 
somewhat singularly suggested to be spurious, being borrowed 
ahnost verbatim from Vitalis. The Charter of Ethelbald, as 
already mentioned, was in all probability suggested by the 
narrative of Vitalis. The immediately succeeding pages, 
when not occupied by the Charters, are, no doubt, a compila- 
tion from the chronicles ; the compilers taking good care 
(as indeed is asserted in page 20) that their context should 
be able to receive confirmation therefrom. Accordingly, we 
find the mention (pp. 18, 19) of King Burgbred being at 
Nottingham in a.d. 868 (where he is represented aa signing 
his Charter to Croyland), confirmed by the Saxon Chronicle, 
by Simeon of Durham, and by Florence of Worcester. 

The basis of the story of tke Danish ravages at Croyland, 

A.D. 870 (pp. 20 — 24), is probably to be found in the account 

of the destruction of the Monastery of Medeshamsted, given in 

tie Chronicle attributed by Sparke to Abbot John of Peter- 

I borough ; considerable additions being made, the inventions, 

i in all probability, of the compilers. Among these additions is 

I the mention of the body and scourge of Saint Guthlac as 

being saved ; also, the saving of the gifts of King Wichtlaf, 

"' and, most important of all, of the Charters of Ethelbald and 

I the other Kings ; together with all the minute particulars of 

the destruction of Croyland by the Danes — nearly every word, 

in feet, of page 22. Brother Turgar, who, in Ingulfs History, 

is made to be an inmate of Croyland and a child ten years 

of age, and is then reserved to figure as one of the Sempects 

' and to die at the age of 115 years, is in reality a monk of 
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ITedeshamstcd, as shown by a passage in the Peterboroogli 
Chronicle, ■which the Croyland compilers have thought pro- 
per to omit. A considerable portion of pages 23, 24, also 
giving an account of the barbarities inflicted upon certm of 
the Croyland monks, by name, is equally a fiction, invented 
by the compilers, no doubt, and interpolated by them in the 
extract thus borrowed from the Peterborough Chronide. 

For the story of Saint Cuthbert'a appearance to Alfred, 
the compilers, to all appearance, are indebted to WUliam of 
Malmesbury ; the same too with reference to the account of 
Alfred's visit to the Danish camp in disguise ; which is told 
by Malmesbury alike of Alfred and (§ 131) of Olaf 8 visit to 
Athelstan's tent, in a minstrel's garb. 

Turketul is made to be a kinsman not only of King Edred 
(p. 30), but of Osketul, Arclibishop of York {p. 41) ; both 
in conformity with the account of Vitalis. The names of the 
six manors given by Turketul to Croyland are the same as 
those mentioned by Vitalis : who also draws attention to 
Edgar's Charter of Confirmation (p. 42), and the fiict of 
Dunstan having denounced those who should deprive the 
Church of Croyland of its possessions. 

Eilward, or Ethelward (pp. 30, 36), brother of Edward 
the Elder, is adopted by the compilers as the father of 
Turketul. He is mentioned by Florence of Worcester, and 
from him probably the name is borrowed : bis relationship 
to Turketul is a fabrication, no doubt. The account of the 
Battle of Brunford (p. 37), or Brunenburgh, from the striking 
resemblance in magniloquence of style, is apparently an 
amplification of the narrative of Henry of Huntingdon, who 
equally expatiates upon the prowess of the men of Mercia 
and of Wesaex. 

The great intimacy (p. 41) that existed between Dun- 
stan and Turketul, is also mentioned in the narrative of 
Vitalis. 

The use of the out-of-the-way word "Sempecta" {p. 49), 
as applied to a monk of the Convent when past the fiftieth 
year of his profession, was in all probability suggested to the 
compilers by the occurrence of it in the Histort/ of Vitalis 
(B. viii., c. 11) ; though in what sense, it seems difficult 
exactly to determine. It is also to he found, under the form 
" st/npcecta," as applied to a class of monks, in the Rules of 
Saint Benedict ; and an early use of it, though apparently in 
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another sense, is to be met with in the Lausiac History of 
the Eastern Solitaries, by Falladius, a Christian Bishop, 

The succession of the Elder Egelric (p. 52), on the death 
of Turkettil, and his relationship to the deceased Abbot (pp. 
32, 51), are mentioned by Vitalis. The same too with the 
succession of the Younger Egelric (p. flS), and his relation- 
ship (p. 40) to the Elder Egelric, his predecessor. 

The story of the removal of the relics of Saint Neot to 
Croyland (p. 55) from Elnophesbyry (or Eynesbury), in 
Huntingdonshire, is also related by Vitalis ; though the 
compilers have added the fact, that the body had been 
exposed there to the ravages of the Danes. 

The successions of Abbots Osketul (p. 54) and Godrio 
(p. 55) are probably borrowed from Vitalis ; and the atory ' 
of the atrocities committed by Sweyn, father of Cnut (p. 56), 
is, to all appearance, closely copied irom the narrative of 
Florence of Worcester. 

The mention (p. 57) of Norman, brother of Earl Leofric, 
as the " greatest of the satellites " of Duke Edric Streona, 
there can be little doubt is suggested by the pages of Flo- 
rence, who implies as much ; though the aiisertion that 
Edric's body was thrown into the Thames is borrowed from 
another source — William of Malmesbury, or, possibly, lioger 
of Wendover. 

The story also (p. 57) of Leofric having replaced his 
brother Norman, and of his being in high favour with Cnut, 
is probably borrowed from Florence of Worcester ; the men- 
tion of him being inserted merely for the purpose of showing, 
why the Manor of Baddeby was not in the possession of the 
Abbey of Croyland at the time of the compilation of Domes- 
day (pp. 57, 85). 

The Buccession of Abbot Brithmer (p. 58) is apparently 
derived from VitaUs ; and in the next p^e the compilers 
have followed the Saxon Chronicle, Florence of Worcester, 
and others of our early chroniclers, in erroneously placing the 
visit of Cnut to Rome in a.d. 1031, instead of 1027, as cor- 
rectly stated by Wippo. Cnut's Letter to the Prelates and 
People of England (pp. 59 — 61) ia probably copied from the 
pages of Florence. 

The account (p. 61) of Cnut's landing at Sandwich, a.d. 
1 032, on his return from Rome, is a fiction evidently ; and 
equally so, no doubt, is the story of Abbot Brithmer has:- 
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tening thither to present him with three palfreys. The 
fiction is apparently baaed upon the narrative of the Sa^eon 
Chronicle, which implies that Cnut landed at Sandwich, a.d. 
1029 ; upon which occasion he bestowed certain privileges 
upon Christ Church at Canterbury. 

The succession of Wulgat {pp. 62, 63), Abbot of Pegeland, 
to the Abbacy of Croyland, on the death of Brithmer, and 
the story of his sufTeriaga, are apparently a fanciful amplifi- 
cation of the narrative of Vitalis. 

The mention (p. 64) of the earthquake in 1048 is derived 
probably from Simeon of Durham, or from Florence of 
Worcester ; but a clerical error has been committed in sub- 
stituting the " Calends of March," for the " Calends of May." 

The attesting witnesses to Edward the Confessor's spurious 
Charter of Confirmation (p. 64) are Archbishops Edsy and 
Alfric, and Earls Godwin, Leofric, and Siward. The whole 
of these five identical personages, and no others, are named 
together by Simeon of Durham and Florence of Worcester, 
s. a. 1043. 

The succession of Wulketul, a monk of Peterborough, to 
the Abbacy of Croyland (p. 65), is probably derived from 
Vitahs. 

The words (p. 66) "per vim suum Comitatum recuperavit" 
in reference to Earl Algar's outlawry and returu, are identical 
with those given in their account of the same transaction by 
Simeon of Durham and Florence of Worcester. 

The Latin Leonine lines (p. 68), on the Comet that 
appeared a.d. 1066, are probably borrowed from Simeon of 
Durham or Henry of Huntingdon ; as they are not to be 
found in Florence of Worcester. The account of the Battle 
of Hastings (p. 69), on the other hand, would seem to be 
abbreviated from Florence of Worcester, or Simeon of Dur- 
ham. 

The account of Earl Waltheofs execution {p. 72), though 
expanded, closely follows that of Vitalis ; who also mentions 
his gift to the Abbey, here noticed, of the vill of Bamack, 
in Northamptonshire. 

The story of the deprivation of Abbot Wulketul, a.d. 1075 
(pp. 73, 79), is probably boiTowed from Vitalis ; who merely 
states, however, that he was deposed, and confined at G-las* 
tonbury. The improvement upon his narrative, io reference 
to Abbot Thurstan, has been ^ready noticed. 
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The notion of the pilgrimage of Ingulf to Jerusalem 
(p. 74) is probably borrowed from the account of that of 
Tlieodoric, first Abbot of Saint Evroult, in the History of 
Vitalis (B. iiL, c, 4); the "Bishop of Mayence," whom In- 
gulf is represented as accompanying, representing the 
" Chief Bishop of the Bavarians," in whose train Theodoric 
trayelled. 

The story of Ingulf exercising his influence with King 
William in behalf of Wulketul (pp. 78, 79), is probably 
ampliSed from the account of Vitalis, who briefly states to 
the same efiect. The narratives vary, however, as to the 
day of the month on which WuUtetul died. 

The aocouDt (p. 102) of the translation of the body of 
Earl Waltheof from the Chapter-house to the Church of 
Croyland is related, to a couEdderable exteut, in the very 
words that are used by VitaliB in narrating the same trwis- 
actioD. 

As already mentioned, these enquiries might probably be 
considerably extended, with equally satisfactory results, in 
proof that, as a compilation of a comparatively lato period, 
the History of Ingulfus has no pretensions to geQuineness or 
authenticity whatover. Enough, however, has perhaps been 
Baid to leave little room for doubt, in the minds even of the 
most credulous, that such is the fact. 

Had the object of this "pious fraud" been really a harm- 
less one, oiher in fact than it undoubtedly was, the com- 
pilers might have deserved some, perhaps considerable, 
commendation for the research and inventiveness displayed 
in the &brication of their romance, and for the skill which, 
in the days of typography even, for at least a century suc- 
ceeded in hoodwinking the eyes of the learned. There is 
too abundant proof, however, that under the transparent veil 
of promoting the cause of religion, their purpose was selfish, 
and their conduct^ oppressive and mendacious. Stripped of 
its pretensions, their plausible and by no means uninteresting 
compilation must be content to take its humble place among 
the items of our later medieval literature, as nothing more 
than the "Story of the Pseudo-Ingulf." 
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ON THE EFnOIES AND MONUMENTAL EEMAIN8 IN 
PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL.' 

Bt HAITBEW HOLBECHB BLOXAH. 

The ancient coDventual church of Peterborough, now the 
Cathedral, was never remarkable either for the number or 
stateliness of the sepulchral monuments it contained. 

The sculptured memorials of this class now existing are 
confined, with one exception, to a few ancient recumbent 
eflSgies of abbots, not one of which, it is believed, occupies its 
original position, nor are there inscriptions to inform us, 
with certainty, of what particular abbots we hare the repre- 
sentations. We are left to appropriate these effigies as we 
best may ; and in a conjectural appropriation there is 
doubtless much room for diversity of opinion. It is, imder 
these circumstances, that I would endeavour to describe, and 
to assign, according to my own opinion, with all deference to 
that of others conversant with monumental remains, that 
Eeriea of ancient sepulchral effigies, six in number, contained 
within those hallowed wails, which have been preserved 
from the destruction to which other monuments have been 
subjected. 

Five of these effigies are of dark-colored marble, a mate- 
rial in which many early monumental effigies — for instance, 
those in the Temple church, London — are sculptured, and in 
relief more or less bold. The most ancient of these I should 
ascribe to the latter part of the twelfth century, the other four 
to different periods in the thirteenth century. The sixth 
effigy, sculptured in clunch or chalk-stone, is, I think that I 
shall be able to show, of the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. From the material, however, in which it is sculptured, 
it is far more mutilated than any of the earlier effigies. 

Although not one of these monuments occupies the poai- 
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tioD in which it was originally placed, hut each appears to 
have been removed, some, as we are told by GuDton, from 
the Chapter-house, one probably from the Lady Chapel, and 
they are not arranged in chronological order, I shall com- 
mence with that which I consider the earliest, and so 
describe them, not as they are now placed, but in order of 
supposed date. 

In the retro-choir, at the back of the high altar, or to 
speak more in accordance with our own church discipline, 
the holy table, on a c(^n-shaped slab of dark-colored 
marble, is the effigy, in somewhat low relief, of one of the 
abbots. He is represented as bareheaded, with the face close 
shaven, vested in an alb, (the long linen garment with close 
sleeves, reaching to the feet), and chasuble. The chasuble 
is ornamented with the orphrey, attached to it in front, in 
form resembling the archiepiscopal pall. Beneath the lower 
part of the chasuble appear the extremities of the stole, which 
coming over each shoulder crossed the breast in front, and 
was then passed under the girdle of the alb, over which 
it was worn, the two extremities faihng perpendicularly 
downwards. The amice is represented about the neck. The 
pastoral staff is placed in a diagonal position across the body, 
and is held in the right hand, the crook, which is simply 
curved and tamed outwards, appears on the right side of 
the head ; the ferule of the staff, on the left side of the left 
foot, is thrust into the jaws of a two-headed dragon, the 
winged serpent of fabulous tradition, sculptured at the feet of 
the effigy, which, as it is also represented at the feet of other 
early sepulchral effigies of ecclesiastics, seems allusive to that 
verse in the Psalms, — " Thou shalt tread upon the lion and 
adder, the young lion and dragon shalt thou trample under 
foot" The left hand is represented holding a book. Over 
the head of the effigy is a fiat canopy, consisting of a plain 
semicircular trefoil, surmounted by the representation of a 
Norman arcaded building, finished with a conical roof 
such as we find on towers of the twelfth century, represented 
in illuminated manuscripts and on seals. This, which I 
consider to be the most ancient of the sepulchral effigies, 
may, I think, be attributed either to Abbot Benedict, who 
died in 1193, or to Abbot Andrew, who died in 1199. As 
the former is said to have built the nave of the church, I am 
rather Inclined to assign this monument to him. It is 
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engraved ia Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, but be does not 
venture an opinion aa to vrbose effigy it was supposed 
to be. 

The second monumental effigy, taking them in chronolo- 
gical order, is that now placed second from the west end of 
the south aisle of the choir, and probably one of those 
three which Gunton tells us were removed from the chapter 
house on the suppression of the monastery. This, with the 
coffioHBhaped slab on which it rests, is sculptured out of one 
block of dark-oolored Purbeck or Forest marble. It is the 
effigy of an abbot in bold but somewhat low relief; the head 
is represented as bare, reposing on a losenge-shaped pillow, 
within an Early English circular trefoiled arch, springing irom 
two lateral shafts, with sculptured foliage on the capitals, and 
surmounted by a kind of architectural design. This effigy 
is somewhat abraded on the surface, but the chin of the iace 
appears to have been covered with a beard. The abbot is 
represented with the amice about his neck, vested in the alb 
and chasuble, between which appear the extremities of the 
stole. The feet do not rest against any animal The pas- 
toral staff is held in the right hand, whilst in the left appears 
a book. This is evidently a monument of the early part of 
the thirteenth century, and, as the architectural details agree 
with those of the west front of the Cathedral, I am not 
perhaps far from being correct when I assign this memorial 
to Abbot Bobert de Lyndeseye, who is said to have erected 
the west front, and to have died in 1322. This effigy is 
engraved in Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, and assigned 
to Abbot Martin de Yecti, who died in 1155. It is figured, 
from a drawing by Mr. 'Eiore, in Britton's Peterborough 
Cathedral, plate xii. 

The third monumental effigy in chronolo^cal order is also 
the third irom the west end, and was probably one of the 
three said to have been removed from the chapter-house. 
Like the two effigies I have described, this, together with the 
coffin-^aped slab on which it hes, is sculptured out of one 
block of dark-colored marble. The abbot, of whom this is 
the effigy, is represented bareheaded, with a curled beard 
reaching from ear to ear. He appears vested in the alb, 
with an ornamented parure or appare] in front at the feet ; 
over the alb is worn the tunic, and over that the chaaubla 
The pastoral staff is headed with a simple crook, turned 
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inwards to-wards the e£5gy, and is held in the right hand. Id 
the left tuind appears a book. The maniple is suspended 
orer the left wrist. The feet rest against a dragon, into the 
jaws of which the ferule of the pastoral staff is thrust. This 
effigy is in low relief, but unmutilated. Oyer the head 
appears a pointed cinquefoiled canopy or arch, springing from 
lateral shafts, with capitals, sculptured with foliage. The 
arch is surmounted by the representation of a building. This 
monument appears in date to be of about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and I am inchned to ascribe it either to 
Abbot Walter de St. Edmund, who died in 1245, or to Abbot 
William de Hotot, bis successor, who died in 1249, shortly 
after he had resigned the rule of this monastery, and was 
buried in this conventual church before the altar of St. Bene- 
dict. This effigy ia ascribed by Gough to John of Salisbury, 
who died in 1125, but it is not of so early a date. (Figured 
in Brittou's Peterborough Cathedral, plate xii.) 

The fourth effigy, in chronological order, is that disposed 
first at the west end of the south aisle of the choir. This, 
like the three effigies already described, is, with the coffin- 
shaped slab on which the effigy appears, sculptured in some- 
what bold relief out of a block of Uack or dark-colored 
English marble. The effigy of the abbot is represented with 
the &ce closely shaven, and the body vested in the alb, the 
parure or apparel of which in front at the feet is richly 
worked. Over the alh is worn the tunic, or dalmatic, and 
over that the chaauhie, the folds of the latter coming down 
to a point in front, heater-shaped. This chasuble is richly 
ornamented with folia^. On the right side is the pastoral 
staff, the head or crook of which is gone, but the ferule of 
the staff is inserted into the jaws of a dragon, sculptured 
beneath the feet of the effigy. In the left hand, somewhat 
upraised on the breast, is a book. The amice, like a hood, 
partly covers the head, which is supported by the mutilated 
figures of two angels. This monument, which is assigned by 
Gough, in whose work it is engraved, to Abbot Andrew, 
who died in 1199, may, I think, more properly be ascribed 
to Abbot John de Caleto, who died in 1262, and was buried 
in the south aisle of the choir of this conventual church. 

The fifth recumbent effigy, in chronological order, is the 
most eastward of the series, lying under or adjoining to the 
south wall of the south aisle of the choir. Unlike the effigies 
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already described, the sepulchral effigy of the abbot here 
represented, is placed on a raised tomb of black marble, the 
north side of which has been divided by plain cylindrical 
shafts, with bases and capitals, into four compariiments, 
each containing a plain quatrefoiled circle ; at the lower end 
is a single compartment similarly filled with a quatrefoiled 
circle. The shape of the tomb at the head is semi-hexagonal. 
This tomb appears to have been removed from some other 
place and is not altogether perfect ; the lower partis broken, 
and one-half of a quatrefoiled circle ia gone. It is, therefore, 
in its present state somewhat shorter than it was originally. 
On this tomb, sculptured in the same kind of marble, lies 
the recumbent effigy of an abbot, the head apparently that 
of an aged man, with the face b^^ed from ear to ear, but 
the feet are gone, probably destroyed with the lower portion 
of the tomb beneath. The restmeats which are visible 
consist of the alb, over the skirt of which appear the ex- 
tremities of the stole, above this is the chasuble, and about 
the neck is worn the amice. The pastoral staff is gone, but 
a book is held in the left hand. Over the head is a canopy, 
consisting of a pointed trefoil, enriched above with Early 
English foliage stiffly designed, and much abraded, perhaps 
from violence. This monument is, I think, of a later date 
than the four previously described ; the workmanship is 
better and of a more advanced period in art. There is also 
a greater attempt at freedom in the arrangement of the 
drapery. Gough assigns this monument, as he has described 
another, to Martin de Vecti, who died in 1155; I should, 
however, consider it to be that of Abbot Richard de London, 
who died in 1295, at the advanced age of 82 years. This 
would accord not only with the architectural details of the 
tomb and style of the sculptured foliage, but also with the 
face of the effigy, which is that of an aged man.^ 

These effigies differ irom early episcopal sepulchral effigies 
in that the latter are generally represented with the right 
hand upraised, with certain of the fingers extended, in the 
act of benediction, which is not the case with any one of 
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these, and also id the absence of the mitre, the wearing of 
vhich had not as yet been gi'anted to the abbot of this 
monastery. But these fonn perhaps the most interesting 
series of recumbent effigies of ecclesiastics of abbatical rank 
anywhere to be found in this country. 

The sixUi and last of the sepulchral efBgies of the abbots 
is that placed on the floor of the south aisle of the choir, 
near the east end, but on the north side of the aisle. It has 
evidently been removed thither from the place it originally 
occupied, and was formerly, probably, elevated on a raised 
tomb. It is much mutilated, far more so than the earher 
effigies I have noticed, from the material being of cluDch or 
chalk stone, not of marble. It is also undoubtedly of a much 
later period than the other ^gies. The abbot, here repre- 
sented ia a recumbent position, appears vested in the alb 
with its apparels, tunic, dalmatic, stole, and chasuble, with 
the amice about the neck ; and on the head is worn, though 
now much mutilated, the mitre, mtlra pretiosa. The head 
reposes on a double cushion supported by two angels, which 
are much defaced. There is no appearance of any pastoral 
staff. 

This effigy is neither engraved by (Jough nor assigned to 
any particular abbot, but as it is that of a mitred abbot, 
there are only two to whom it can be ascribed. William 
Genge, the 40th abbot, elected in 1396, is said by Ounton to 
have been the first mitred abbot of this monastery. The 
same writer states, that this abbot had a brass for his mo- 
nument. This disappeared in the general devastation by the 
parliamentary troops in 1643. John Deeping, the 41st 
abbot, elected in 1408, bad also, as Gunton informs us, a 
brass for his monument, which &red as the former in 1643. 
Bichard .Ashton, the 42nd abbot, surrendered his office in 
1471. William Ramsey, the 43rd abbot, was elected in 
1471, and having been abbot for 25 years died, and was 
buried at the upper end of the body of the church, " under 
(says Gunton) a &ir marble which of late was plentifully 
adorned with brass, but disrobed thereof with the rest." 

Robert Eirton, the 44th abbot, elected in 1496, built 
much, says Gunton, especially " that goodly building at the 
east end of the church." " He also set up the gate leading 
to the deanry, which is yet standing, and retaineth the 
memory of the builder in his hieroglyphick of a crosier with 
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the letter K, and a church or kirk placed upon a tun, 'nhicli 
must be construed with the allusion thus, Abbot Kobert 
Kirk Tun, and so Kir-ton." Thus far Gunton, and when, as 
that writer informs us, he, Robert Kirton, had been abbot 
33 years (that is in 1528), he was buried in the Lady Chapel 
or Chapel of St. Mary, now demolished, which he had con- 
tributed to beautify. " His monument was in the year 1651 
levelled with the ground, above which it was erected some 
four foot and placed upon an hollow arch, where his body 
lay, and at the head thereof was a fair stone lying even with 
the pavement, which covered a pair of stairs going down into 
the sepulchre." 

To Abbot Robert Kirton, then, the laat who died abbot of 
this monastery, I am iaclined to assign this effigy, evidently 
remOTed from a tomb in some other part of the church. 

I must not omit to state, however, that John Chambers, 
the 45th and last abbot, elected in 1528, was in 1541 nomi' 
nated and consecrated the first bishop of this now Cathedral 
church. He continued bishop about the space of 1 5 years, 
to the year 1556, and he had, Gunton tells ua, two monu- 
ments in the church, one " made of white chalk stone with 
his statue excellently carved lying on the top, which was 
demolished in 1643." Some may think that this effigy 
represented Bishop Chambers, but I am inclined to attiibute 
it to Abbot Kirton. The style of workmanship is rather 
that of his period than of his successor, in whose time, at least 
during the reign of Edward the Sixth, a chemge had occurred 
in the episcopal vestments, and, although in the reign of 
Mary the old ecclesiastical habits had been reverted to, he 
would probably have been represented, hke Bishop Qoldwell 
at Norwich, in the cope rather than the chasuble. I also 
doubt whether this bishop bad two monuments in this church, 
as stated by Gunton. 

The only monument of a bishop worthy of notice appears 
to have been that of Bishop Dove, who died in 1630, and 
was buried in the north transept. Gunton states that "over 
his body was erected a very comely monument of a long 
quadrangular form, having four comer pilasters supporting a 
fair table of black marble, and, within, the pourtraiture of the 
bishop lying in his episcopal habit." That would consist of 
the rochet with the cbimere worn over it. But this monu- 
ment was, in the year 1643, leveled with the ground. 
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Id the same year all the inlaid effigies of brass of persons 
of any distinctioa, buried within this church, including 
those of the abbots Genge, Deepiug, and Kamsey, were torn 
away from the slabs by the parliamentary troops. Some of 
the sepulchral slabs, thus despoiled, may yet be seen forming 
part of the pavement in the vestibule or porch at the west 
end of the Cathedral. From the matrices of these, one ap- 
peara to have borne a cross fleury, with a shield oa the 
middle of the stem ; another bore the effigy of a person in the 
habit of .a layman, with his wife, being apparently ^f the 
fifteenth century ; a third bore the effigy of a knight or 
esquire clad in armour, with his wife, of the latter part (rf 
the fifteenth century, and a fourth, that of a layman and his 
wife, with a group of childrea beneath them. 

I can find only one sculptured monument, worthy of notice, 
placed in the Cathedral since the devastation committed 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. This is the 
monument, in the retro-choir, of Thomas Deacon, Esquire, 
some time sheriff of the county of Northampton, who died 
in 1721, aged 70 years. This consists of a high tomb 
of white and variegated m^ble of common-place design, 
having an inscribed tablet, and surmounted by a divided 
segmental pediment springing from fluted pilasters of the 
Corinthian order. Between the two portions of the pedi- 
ment is an escutcheon, and on each portion is an urn. 
Above the inscribed tablet are heads of cherubs, issuing 
from clouds on marble representing drapery. 

On the tomb thus described is the sculptured effigy, in 
white marble, of Thomas Deaeon. He is represented as 
reclining on his left side, his left elbow being suppw-ted by a 
cushion, and his left hand resting on a skull ; his right arm 
and hand are stretched out. He appears habited in the 
costume of his time ; on his head is a long flowing wig, a 
falling cravat is tied about his neck, and he wears a single- 
breasted coat. A mass of loose drapery envelopes the lower 
limbs down to the feet, on which are high-heeled square-toed 
shoes. This effigy is fairly executed : it is one of a class of 
monumental effigies not uncommon in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, in which the ordinary costume of the 
day is adhered to, whilst in some of the monumental effigies 
then executed the persons commemorated are represented in 
the costume of Roman warriors, or in an imaginary garb. 

VOL SIX. u 
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On this monument the sculptor has recorded his name, — 
" Robertus Taylor, civis Londinensifl, fecit et exculpsit." 

It may appear strange that I have not noticed earlier the 
ridged and sculptured monument in the retro-choir, the meet 
remarkable relic of ancient sculpture, doubtless, now to be 
seen in Peterborough Cathedral. It measures 3 ft. 6 ia in 
length, 2 ft. 4 in. in height, and 12 inches in width; it ia plain 
at both ends, but the sides are covered with arcades of six 
arches each, beneath which are figures sculptured in relief, 
twelve in all, with a nimb round the head of each. Whether 
this relic is sepulchral or otherwise is a question for con- 
sideration. 

The Saxon Chronicle states, sub A. D. 870, "This year 
the army " (i. e. the heathen army or that of the Danes) "rode 
across Mercia into East Anglia, and took up their winter 
quarters at Thetford, and the same winter King Edmund 
fought against them, and the Danes got the victory and slew 
the king, and subdued all the land, and destroyed all the 
minsters which they came to. The names of their diiefe 
who slew the king were Hingwair and Hubba. At that time 
they came to Medeshamstede, and burnt and beat it down, 
slew abbat and monks, and all that they found lliere. And 
that place which before was full rich they reduced to 
nothing." 

In the work known as the History of Ingulf, said to have 
been written by Ingulf abbot of Croyland, who died A.D. 
1109, a longer and more particular account is given of the 
destruction by the Danes in 870 of the church and monastery 
of Medeshamsted, when " the venerable father, lord Hedda, 
the abbot, as well as all his monks, and the whole of their 
countrymen, were put to the sword." The writer of this 
work, whoever he was, then goes on to inform us that 
" Godric, abbot of Croyland, which monastery had also been 
devastated, went to Medeshamsted to commit to Chriatian 
burial the coq)Bes of the abbot Hedda and his brethren, 
which were still lying unburied, and, after all the corpses of 
the monks of the said monastery had with great labour been 
carried into the midst of the cemetery of the said monastery, 
he buried them there over against that which was formerly 
the east front of the church, in one very large tomb prepared 
for the purpose, on the festival of the virgin St. Cecilia. 
Over the body of the abbot, who lay in the centre of his 
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sons, Godric placed a pyramidal stone, three feet in height, 
three ia length, and one in breadth, having the images of 
the abbot with his monks standing romid engraved upon it. 
This, in memory of the monastery which had been destroyed, 
he commanded thenceforth to be called Medeahamstead, and 
eveiy year, so long aa he lived, he paid a visit to the place, 
and, pitching his tent over the stone, he, with a constant 
devotion for two days, celebrated mass for the souls of those 
who were buried there." 

This account would seem to be a decided answer to any 
question ae to the appropriation of this ancient sculjiture, 
but the authenticity of the History of the pseudo Ingulf, as 
to its having been the work of Abbot Ingulf, or indeed of 
his period, tiiat ia of the latter part of the eleventh and early 
part of the twelfth century, has been much questioned. No 
early MS. of this history is known to exist, and the not 
unreasonable supposition has beeu advanced, that it is a 
production of the fourteenth century, a work of fiction rather 
than an history. 

On carefully examining this sculptured stone we can 
hardly attribute the date of its execution to so early a period 
as the History of the pseudo Ingulf would, if true, lead us to 
assign to it My own opinion is that it is at least two 
centuries later than the time, a.d. 870, at which the abbot 
and monks are said to have been massacred. For I think 
that the sculpture and details are of a far more advanced 
period, not executed hastily, but with care, and that the 
figures on the sides do not represent monks, but Our Lord 
and eleven of the Apostles. The sculptured work rather 
agrees with that on the curious Norman monument in 
Wirksworth church, Derbyshire, and that at Comsborough 
church, Yorkshire, figured in this Journal, vol. I., p, 354, 
than with the ruder Saxon monuments at Dewsbury, York- 
shire (with which this has been compared) ; Heysham in 
Lancashire, and Hexham in Northumberland ; or with a 
monument discovered in the foundations of the old church 
of St. Alkmund at Derby, when it was demolished prepa- 
ratory to the erection of a new church. 

I may observe that in the spandrels formed by the arches 
of the arcades on the sides of this ancient sculpture is a 
double foliation issuing from a stem. We hardly look for 
this carefully worked detail in Anglo-Saxon sculpture. The 
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ridge or roof is divided on each aide into four compartmentB 
containing interlaced knot-work much ahraded on the sur- 
face, as if from exposure to the weather. There ia a wood- 
cut of this monument in Britton's Picturesque Antiquities of 
the English Cities, p. 22. See also Carter's Ancient Sculp- 
ture and Painting, second edit., pi. xlir., p. lOS. 

Dismissing then the account of the pseudo Ingulf, to what 
period may we assign this work, and to what purpose was 
it appropriated ? With deference to the opinion of others, I 
am inclined to assign the date of this interesting sculpture to 
the close of the eleventh or to the early part of the twelfth 
century, and I would moreover suggest that it was not what wo 
generally understand to be a mere sepulchral memorial, but 
that it was, or formed part of, some ancient Norman shrine. 
Now Ounton tells us that in the time of Elsinus, the tenth 
ahbot, who died a.d. 1055, having been elected fifty years 
before, the bodies of St. Kyneburga and St Kyneswitha 
were translated from the church of Castre, and the body 
of St. Tibba from Rihale, to Peterborough. The pseudo 
Ingulf speaks of them indeed as being there, and trampled 
under foot in the devastation committed by the Danes, 
A.D. 870. 

The abbot Elsinus is said also to have enriched this 
monastery with a large number of relics, of which Gunton 
gives us the enumeration. (Hist, of Peterb. p. 13). Over 
some or all of these it is not improbable that tihis sculptured 
monument may have been placed. 

I would not be too positive on the matter ; the antiquity 
and original destination of this stone may be left to iiirther 
investigation, I should, however, mention that at Fletton 
church, about a mile from Peterborough, inserted in the 
wall of the Norman chancel, are two sculptured bas-reliefe 
of single figures with nimbs round the heads, and some 
interlaced knot-work with other sculpi;ured details, precisely 
similar to, and executed I hare no doubt by the same 
hand as, this sculptured rehc at Peterborough, 
• Thus far of the monuments in the Cathedral, which contains 
DO architectural or sculptured sepulchral memorial of either 
of the two Queens, Catherine of Aragon, and Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots, or of either of the Archbishops of York, 
Elfricus and Kynsius, who died in the middle of the eleventh 
century, and were buried at Peterborough. 
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In a niche of the gateway of the bishop's palace, aouth- 
-weat of the Cathedral, is the statue of a monk in the costume 
of the Benedictine order, well worthy of attention, for all the 
effigies of the abhots which I have noticed above, represent 
them as Tested for the mass, not in monastic costume. This 
effigy, which was probably intended to represent the founder 
of the order, St. Benedict, appears in a long loose garment 
with the caputium or hood partly drawn orer the head. As 
a specimen of sculpture of tlie thirteenth century, it is treated 
with great simplicity and breadth. It is noticed in FlaZ' 
man's lectures on sculpture, where an engraving of it appears. 
A cast of it is in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham : why it 
should there bear the name of St. Luke I know not. 

It is remarkable that very few sepulchral effigies in mo- 
nastic costume exist in our churches. Those few are mostly 
well known. They consist of the recumbent effigy of a 
BenedicCine in Hexham church, Northumberland ; the recum-> 
hent effigy of, as I conceive it to be, a monk of the Cistercian 
order, at Orton-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire ; and the recum- 
bent effigy of an abbess of the Benedictine order, in Poles- 
worth church, Warwickshire. The recumbent effigy of a 
knight with a friar's weed, that of a Franciscan, the cappa 
manibata, girt with a knotted cord, and worn over a hooded 
hawherk of mail, may be seen in Conington church, Hunting- 
donshire, and has been described in the Archjeological Jour- 
nal, vol. v., p. 146, where also mention is made of an incised 
brass in Sawtry All Saints church, Huntingdonshire, near 
Conington, where the demi-figure of a friar is represented in 
the cappa mantcata or sleeved garment, with the caputium 
or hood drasrn over the head, and holding in the hands a whip 
with knotted cords. In Standish church, Lancashire, Is 
said to be an effigy in the garb of a Franciscan, of late date. 
These, with the brass of an abbess in Elstow church, Bedford- 
shire, represented in a long gown with wide sleeves, mantle, 
veU, and wimple or gorget, and that of Agnes Jordan, abbess 
of Syoo, in Denham church, Bucks, are (exclusive of minor 
effigies on the sides of tombs) all that I recall in simple 
monastic costume, the sepulchral effigies of abbots and 
priors, of which there are several, being sculptured in the 
mass vestments. 
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NOTICE OF A JEWELED ORNAMENT PRESENTED TO ftUKEB 
ELIZABETH BY MATTHEW PARKER, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 

In the iaTestigation of usages and manners in old«i times, 
and of details of daily life which, however apparently trira], 
may contribute in no slight degree to illustrate the feeUog 
and spirit of the age, our readers must have had occasion to 
observe the elaborate variety, the quaint designs, the curiously 
miugled character of the personal apphances and deporations 
of the sixteenth century. Many relics of earUer mediferal 
taste have been preserved, in which we cannot fail to admire 
a very high degree of artistic perfection, — for example in 
metal-work, in enamels, and in sculptures in ivory or wood. 
Amongst productions of a later time, however, in ,the Tudor 
Period, or the Ehzabethan, when the tasteful influence of 
the cinque-cento period had become diffused even to the 
remote countries of Europe, numerous highly interesting 
objects are to be found, more especially interesting when 
they may be associated with names of personages dis- 
tinguished in the eventful history of the times. 

During the reign of Henry VIII. a taste for costly objects 
of hixury, peraomd ornaments, sumptuous costume, curious 
plate or jewelry, with numerous other precious accessories 
of daily life, became rapidly developed. It continued in a 
remarkable degree, during the prosperity and the extended 
intercourse with distant lands, which accompanied the sway 
of Elizabeth. The precious objects of these periods, whidi 
have been preserved to our times, are comparatively few, 
but chronicles and inventories supply abundant evidence of 
their costly variety, unequaled perhaps in any subsequent 
reign. The curious lists of gifts presented by the courtiers 
of the Maiden Queen, at the commencement of each New 
Year, and also of the marks of royal favor bestowed hy her 
in return, may be cited as illustrating, in a very remarkable 
degree, the arts and manners of the age. 
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It is obvious that we can rarelj expect to meet ■with costly 
omftmentH, — objects of small dimensioa and' considerable 
iDtrinaic value, even of times comparatively so recent as the 
sixteenth century, preserved in their intact originality. The 
relic, therefore, which is the subject of the present notice, 
must be regarded with no slight interest, having unquestion- 
ably been in the possession of Elizabeth, from whose times it 
has happily been handed down, apparently without change 
or injury. This remarkable personal omament, exemplifying 
in a string degree the peculiar and quaint sentiment of the 
ag^ has been preserved at Hardwicke Court, Gloucestershire, 
the residence of T. Lloyd Barwick Baker, Esq. It is not pre- 
cisely known at what period, or by what means, it came into 
the possession of his family. It was sent amongst objects of 
value liberally contributed to the Temporary Museum formed 
during the meeting of the Institute at Gloucester, in July, 
I860, and it has been briefly noticed in the Catalogue of 
that collection.* By the kindness of Mrs. Barwick Baker, I 
have now been permitted to place before our readers the 
accompanying representations of this unique Elizabethan 
relic. 

The ornament under consideration, specially deserving of 
notice as having been presented to the Queen by Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, is aa oral pendant, 
formed of an intaglio on jasper agate, set in a slight 
corded rim of metal, to which is attached a loop for sus- 
pension, so that the gera might conveniently be worn on the 
neck, appended by a riband or a chain. The gem is convex 
on both sides, as shown in the profile view (see woodcuts, of 
the same dimensions as the original), one side only being 
engraved. The subject is Vulcan seated at his anvil, and 
^^^ig&d in fashioning a helmet ; in the background is seen 
Venus standing ; in front of the goddess is Cupid holding a 
torch, towards which she extends one of her hands, and in 
the other, upraised, she holds the bow and quiver which she 
appears to have taken away from the God of Love. This 
intaglio is of cinque-cento work ; the design is, however, 
p<asibly taken from an antique gem. The subject has been 
frequently repeated, with some slight variations, and it has 
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been explained as representing Venus obtaining from Vulcan 
armour for jEneas. 

A remarkable example of this subject occurs in the Arundel 
Collection, liberally submitted to our examination by the Duke 
of Marlborough in June, J 861. This is described by Mr. King, 
in his notices of the collections then exhibited, as an unique 
Asiatic-Greek intaglio, in a very bold style, on a large yellow 
crystal ; Venus in this instance is winged and androgynous, 
possibly the deity so represented under the masculine appel' 
lation of Aphroditus. Vulcan appears at his anvil on one 
side, on the other is seen Cupid.' 

Mariette has engraved an intaglio with the same subject, 
on red jasper, in the celebrated "Cabinet du Roi;" the 
group in that instance is differently treated, Venus is seated, 
and the figure of Cupid is concealed behind the anvil.' 
Several other examples might be cited ; it was a favorite 
subject amongst the artists of the cinque-cento and sei-cento 
periods. It occurs likewise upon a Majolica plate in the 
choice Collection formed by Mr. Henderson ; this specimen 
of Italian pottery bears the date 1538 on the reverse. 

I am indebted to the kindness of our accomplished guide 
in the difficult study of Antique Gems, Mr. King,* for the 
following observations on the remarkable example of art 
now for the first time published: — "Little can be ascer- 
tained as to the date and subject of this noble intaglio. 
The design is purely in the taste of the cinque-cento, for in 
the antique it is Minerva, not Venus, who assists Vulcan 
with her advice in the operations of his forge, a partnership 
of which Stosch's Catalogue gives four examples, whilst of 
this group he has not one, for his No. 607, where the centre 
group is somewhat similar, except that here Cupid blows the 
fire, has all the other gods assembled around ; and, from the 
remark of Winckelman as to its targe size, it is probably a 
renaissance work. Hence it seems apparent that there can 
be no antique prototype for the intaglio in question. There 

' Sae Mr. Kiag*! Notices of CollectioDB mmt valiiabla manual, hj which the In- 

of QljpUo Art, in thia lolums, ante, p. vaacigatiou of Glyptic Art hu received a 

107. fraah impulse, ijiswork. Antique Qe ma, 

■ Mariette, Traits dea Pierreg Oravto, tbeir Origin, nue, and Value an lutor- 

tomeii, pi 21. Sevsral other gems witli preten of Aooient Uiatorj (London, 

this subject, tbHouhIj treated, are de- Murrey, ISeO, Sto.) rauka amongBt the 

ecrib«d in Baape'e Catalogue of Taaaie'B moat important acoeaalona to our arehie- 

•uti, TOl. i. p. S82. ologioal li( 

• We axe indebted to Mr. King for a 
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can be little doubt that Vulcan is supposed to be at work on 
the arms of ^ueas (in fact be has a helmet upon the anvil), 
for Virgil or Ovid exclasively furnished subjects to those 
early Italian engravers, when not employed upon Scriptural 
pieces. It is, however, difficult to imagine on what errand 
Venus is despatchiog Cupid with the flaming torch, or what 
bearing it is intended to have upon the main design. The 
treatment of the body of Vulcan reminds me much of a 
Hercules of the same period, and of some of the signed 
works of Giovanni del Castel Bolognese. The great masters 
of this period, the fii-st half of the sixteenth century, gene- 
rally signed, or at least put their initials upon their more 
important works, and it would be an unwarranted assump- 
tion to assign this gem to that skilful artist merely on the 
evidence of the style, which doubtless was to a great extent 
common to all the good intagli of that epoch." 

The opinion of so distinguished an authority in questions 
of glyptic art is decisive as regards the period to which the 
iotagtio preserved at Hardwicke Court should be assigned, 
and the school of art in which it was produced ; I may, 
however, add that my friend Mr. Rhodes, the tasteful pos- 
sessor of the Praun Collection,' concurs with Mr. King, and 
obser^-es that the subject may be Venus restraining Cupid 
from carrying out some mischievous project, laying her hand 
upon him and depriving him of his arms, whilst Vulcan is 
busily engaged in his vocation. It is possibly taken (as 
su^ested by Mr. Rhodes) from Lucian's Dialogue between 
Venus and Diana, where Venus tells Diana that more than 
once ^e had threatened to break Cupid's bow, and to 
chasten him for his tricks. 

I will now, however, proceed to notice the very curious 
accessories by which the gift of the Primate to Queen Eliza- 
beth is accompanied. It has been preserved in a beautiful 
ivory box, supposed to be of English workmanship, and 
doubtless the origioal receptacle in which this singular token 
of the Archbishop's homage was offered to his sovereign. 
Upon the lid of this box, an exquisite masterpiece of skill in 
turning, is an expanded rose, the delicate deeply-cut petals of 

' 8«a k short notice of tha Pnim, or informH ms tbtt ha pcWMMed ■ oamM 

HartaDB-Sehuf hauMm CoUeotion, in thii tbe subject of which wai nearl; the atins 

Jounwl, Tnl. zriiL p. 302, and *lao in Hr. mi that of Ur. Barwick Bukar's gam, bat 

Kiig'i Antjqna Ooma, p. liiL Hr. Bhod«a that he do«i not know anj rrpliea of it. 
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which, cloBelj resembling the natural forms, are produced 
by the lathe alone. On the bottom of the box is wrought 
another rose in much less prominent rehef ; the box itself 
being admirably fashioned by the lathe so as to represent 
open basket-work, finished with most perfect precision. It 
measures, externally, about 2 inches in diameter. Within, 
accompanying the pendant ornament, there is a piece of fine 
parchment, consisting of nine circles, a small portion of the 
parchment being left between the circles, so liat the whole 
may be folded up, fitting exactly into the box. Upon these 
circles, the arrangement of which is shown by the annexed 
diagram on a reduced scale, the diameter of each circle in 
the original being about 1^ in., are inscriptions explanatory 
of the virtues of the gift, which was manifestly regarded as 




endued with certain tahsmanic or phylacteric properties ; 
a miniature figure of St George within a garter is painted 
on the central circle, and, on that immediately beneath, 
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is Been pourtrajed an exquisite little miDiature of the Queen 
in profile to the left. 

The inscriptions are admirable specitnens of calligmphy, 
the writing being moreover curiously varied in the different 
circles. The arrangement is aa follows. Upon the three 
upper circles (Nos. 1, 2, 3, in the diagram) are these vords, 
Plinius — De Acathe- — Dioscorides, respectively. In these 
circles is written a curious account of the stone called acathe, 
the localities whence it is derived, and the properties 
ascribed to it by Phny, Isidore, and Dioscorides. This 
account, which is in French, as follows, commences imme- 
diately under the heading Plinius, in circle Ko. 1. 

Acathe eat nne Pierre noire, qui & en boj blanches veinea. Et eat 
■ppelle Acathe pource quelle fut primier trouuee en Tne riuiere de Cecile 
qnl eat nommee Acathe, ai comme dit Isidore. Maia on U trouue niMiite- 
. UDt en plnsienra aotrea Regions si comme eat lisle de Crete ou on lea 
Ironne et out eonlenr de fer. Et en Inde on ellea oot pluaienra con- (Aere 
fi* \BriA\g u earritd on to eireU No. 2] leura, et ai ont goutea rongea 
ptnnj aiusi comme de aaag< Le primiere de cea pierrea vault am en< 
ebauDteara qui osent de mauusiae art car per (nc) ceate pierre ila eameauent 
lei tempeates et arresteut lea riuierea, u oomme dit Dioacoridea, et ai 
Taolt a entendre les chosea que on Toit en aongea. Lea Ac&tbes {here 
carried on to circle No. 3) de Crete valent a eecheuer lea perjlea et font U 
penonne qui la porte agreable, et pliusante, et bien parlante. et ai Ini 
donne force, et oellea qui aont trouueea en Inde comfortent a la vene, et 
(Mlentla aoif et valent centre la venin, et quand on la met an feu elle donne 
Bonlt bonne odeur, ai cotnme dit Dioacoridea, 

Many of the magical and medicinal virtues attributed to 
the agate in ancient times, as here detailed, are to be found 
in Pliny's Natural History, from which they have been 
copied by old writers.' In circles Nos. 4, 6, 7, and 9, we 
find the following inscriptions, partly citations, somewhat 
modified, of Pliny's own words : 

(Circle No. 4.) Achates guttia aureis aappbiri modo diatincta qualia 
copiosaiasima in Creta (ura appetlatur. Pntant earn contra araneoruoi et 
Seorpionum ictua prodesse. Spectasae etiam prodeat ocnila, aitinique aedat. 

(Circle No. 6.) Uaximum in rebus humanie iuter gemmas prelum habet 
Adamaa. et eidem inter gemmas primum locum authoritatis attribuit Plinius. 
Martialia post Adamantem ponit Acbatem, sub specie albi coluris, et hoc 
quia licet sit lapis niger mazime tamen quidam probant u habeat vitream 
perspicnitatem.' 

* PlioT, y>t. HUt. lib. zixviL 
nr. Holland's Truulation, toL " 
See iIm Hirbodei d» gaminiH, i: 



iL 0. 10 ; SMC relsticg to Achates, a. 9. 

, p. 628. ' Compaia Flinr, ibid, e. t, Sonand's 

UiB pw- Ttanslatioi), p. 409, 
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(Circle No. 7.) TBAHrrca Achates a greca voce Sxot .i. cura animi, 
acerbitas, uillicitudo, quod Bollicitudo (teste Servio) semper regum lit 
comes. Fuit etUm proprium numen fidelis eomitis Mnea^.' 

(Circle No. 9.) In»ignem Achstem Pjrrns Epirotarum Rex qa! versna 
Boroanos bellum gessit habuisee traditur, \n qua nouem musn et Apollo 
ciiharum tenens spectabatur, non arte Bed nature solertia,it& dtscnrreDtibDs 
maculis ut muaia quoque singulis sua redderentur iasignia.* 

I now proceed to the most interesting featorea of tbis 
curious relic, namely the illuminated miniature portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth, introduced in the lower circle, !No, 8, and 
the figure of St. George, in the central circle. No. 5, accom- 
panied bj an inscription showing that the precious gift had 
been presented to that Queen by the Primate, Matthew 
Parker. The portrait, a diminutive oval medalhon painted 
in blue grisaille, represents EHzabeth, apparently in early 
life, seen in profile to the left. ; around this miniature are 
the following inscriptions, in three concentric circles, com- 
mencing at the top of the circle, i-Avdiens sapiens 

SAPIEKTIOR ERIT ET IHTELLIGENS GVBERNACVLA POSSIDSBIT.' 

+ Hei mihi qvod tamto TIRTV3 PEBFVSA DECORB, — after 
which is drawn a dexter hand, the forefinger pointing to the 
following word, commencing the third and interior circle of 
this inscription, — + NoN habbt hic btabilbs ikyiolata 

DIES. 

On the central circle (No. 5) there is a delicate limning, 
St. George, colored in grisaille on a bright blue ground, 
within the garter inscribed with the usual motto. Around 
the margin of the circle is the following distich, — 

-I-Reoni ijc"* Elizabetha gerit Matth^vs achaten 

CANTVAB. El DOHAT FIDV8 DVM VIVET ACHATES. 

which may be thus rendered, — Elizabeth bears the cares of 
the state : Matthew (Archbishop) of Canterbury, her faithful 
Achates so long as life may endure, presents to her this 
agate. The quaint play on the words Achates, the precious 
stone, and Achates, the name of the faithfiil follower of 
Mneaa, is sufficiently obvious. No one, I apprehend, can 
question the probability of the conclusion that the beautiful 



* The obiemtion of Serrini, ^d. L Qreel:, u gireu above. 

v.l7S,S16,Tel(ttM,iiottothaitoaeciilIed • Pliu^r, ut supra, c. i. HoUud, p. 6U1. 

Acbatra, but to the nuoe of the com. ' Proverbi, ob. L t. G. 
puion of JEnetM, bo called from the 
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pendant ornament or talisman, accompanied by the exquisite 
relic of calligraphy explanatory of the virtues of the gift, and 
recording the homage of the girer, was presented to the 
Virgia Queen by the learned prelate on one of the frequent 
occasions when he was honored with a royal visitation. 

I regret that hitherto I have been unable to ascertain at 
vhat special season the agate now preserved at Hardwicke 
Court, without any tradition of its previous history, may 
have been received by Elizabeth. Several lists have been 
found of the costly New Year's gifls of the courtiers, and 
of the valuable presents received fram the Queen by them in 
return. One of these curious rolls was in Astle's possession, 
and may now exist with the Stowe M^S. in Lord Ashbum- 
ham's library ; another was in the hands of Mr. Herrick, of 
Benumaiior, Leicestershire ; a third is amongst the Sloane 
MSS. From these records ample extracts have been given in 
Nichols' Progresses of Elizabeth, but I have failed to find the 
gift of this agate intaglio by Matthew Parker. His presents 
on occasion of the New Year were frequently in money. In 
the fourth year of her reign, he ofiered a red silk purse coa- 
tainihg, in " dimy soveraigns," 40^. ; the Archbishop of York 
giving on the same occasion specie to the amount of 30/. ; 
each of the bishops 20/. or 10/., &c. The primate received in 
return a covered cup, gilt, weighing 40 oz. There were, 
however, many occasions on which, according to the custom 
of the period, such a gift as that under consideration may 
have been offered. la March, 1573, for instance, Elizabeth 
honored the Primate with a visit at Lambeth, during two 
dajrs, and in September of the same year she conferred upon 
her " fidus Achates " the somewhat onerous distinction of a 
visit at Cauterbury. Sir Henry Ellis has printed, in his 
valuable collection of Original Letters illustrative of Eng- 
lish History, the Archbishop's letter to Burghley, written 
in August of that year, in anxious anticipation of the 
royal fevor.' The thought had struck the good primate 
that he might make the Queen's visit subservient to the 
promotion of the Protestant religion. In a contemporary 
narrative, given in some copies of the Latin life of M. 
Parker, the following description is found of his sumptuous 
gift to the Queen at the banquet given on the occasion. — 

' Ellia' Orig. Lctlan, Fint Scriw, vol. ii. p. SST. 
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" Atque, prseter hoc magnificura ac sumptaomim convivium, 
archiepiscopus insi^ta qussdam dona Keginas dedit, salsarium 
videlicet, ex auro affabre &ctum ; in ejtis coopertorio achates 
gemma, divum Greorgiuin draconem trucidaotem, cum GalUcis 
Tersibus in Regis insigniis consuetLs, contiDens, intexitur ; in 
orbe autem aive coocario ejusdem alter achates includebatur, 
in quo vera Reginse imago in albo achate incisa fuit, in 
coopertorii autem summo aurea navicula adamantem ob- 
longum tenuit."' However inappropriate we may now con- 
Bider the intaglio of Venus and Vulcan, as a token of the 
homage of a grave and pious prelate to his sovereign, it 
must be remembered that at that period objects of such 
description had recently, through the introduction of the arts 
from Italy and France, and the taste for the elaborate pro- 
ductions of antique or renaiBsance workmanship, become 
highly esteemed and eagerly sought after. We find many 
finch precious objects amongst royal gifts at this period. Iq 
1576, Lady Burghley presented to Elizabeth "a juell of 
golde, being an agathe of Neptune" set with rubya, dia- 
monds, and pearls. Mrs. Blanche Parry oflFered " a juell 
being a cristall in gold, with twoe storyes appeering on hothe 
sides," namely, as we may suppose, two subjects, being his- 
torical or allegorical devices. In 1578, Sir Henry Sydney, 
lord-lJeputy of Ireland, presented a fair jewel of gold, with 
Diana, fully garnished with diamonds, rubys, and pearls. 
About the same time, in Christmas week, some of the 
courtiers, disguised as maskers, gave to the Queen " a flower 
of golde garnished with sparcks of diamonds, rubyes, and 
ophales, with an agathe of her Hajestis phisnamy and a 
perle pendante, with devices painted in It." It is remark- 
able that we so frequently find the Queen's own portrait 
selected as an offering acceptable to her ; in this last in- 
stance we might almost conjecture that amongst the dis- 
guised Christmas maskers might have been the bold aspirant 
for royal favor, the Earl of Leicester ; and that the costly 
jeweled flower was enriched with that inestimable " phi&- 
namy " of the Queen, the cameo-portrait attributed to Col- 
dor^, which, by the kindness of the Duke of Devonature, the 

* Rlebola'ProgreMMorBtlnbeth.-fol. with gold* with m eoTer having in ths top 

L p. SBO. In the list of gifta rooeived Kgallie.iDtheimddlathenofiaaloBuiged 

during Progna tims in that tmt ws Sod dUmondo. Oaven b; Ih' ArohUBhop of 

— " iMm, one Mult of i^lh guniibed Cunterbeiu. xl ob. qiuk" 
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members of the Institute had the gratificatioD of inspecting 
at the exhibition of Glyptic Art in June, 1S61. The "devices 
painted in it," according to the description above cited, may 
have included the concealed portrait of the Earl by Hilliard, 
still to be seen in that remarkable ornament of the diadem, 
part of the celebrated Granville parure. 

It was not only to win or to retain the smiles of the 
capricious Elizabeth, at the New Year or on other seasonable 
occasions, that such presents were offered by her courtiers 
at the shrine of royal fevor. In a letter, singularly charac- 
teristic of the manners of the period, John Harrington, father 
of the celebrated Sir John Harrington, writing con6dentially 
of a certain suit then pending for the recovery of an estate, 
says, "I will venture to give her Majesty five hundred 
pounds in money, and some pretty Jewell or garment as you 
shall advyse, onlie praying her Majestie to further my 
suite with some of her lemede Counsel." And he pro- 
ceeds to observe, " This some hold as a dangerous ad- 
venture, but five and twentie manors do well warrant my 
trying it." * 

Allusion has been made to the medicinal or phylacteric 
virtues attributed to the agate, and also to other precious 
stones, and the behef in such efficacy was still rife in the 
sixteenth century. Stow relates that on an occasion when 
Elizabeth went to hear a sermon at Paul's Cross, she received 
a present of a " crapon or toadstone " set in gold. This was 
a jewel held, according to popular credence, to which Shabs- 
peare has made allusion, aa of singular virtue ; we are in- 
formed that some toads that breed in Italy and about Naples 
have in their heads a stone called a crapo, formerly " much 
■worn, and used in ringes, aa the forewarning against venime."' 
In a remarkable pori-rait of Queen Elizabeth formerly in the 
late Lord Northwick's collection, and exhibited by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Graves in the Temporary Museum formed in 
1861, during the meeting of the Institute at Peterborough, 
the Queen appears wearing a plain translucent oval gem, in 
form and dimensions precisely similar to that given to her 
by Matthew Parker, and suspended by a small black riband 
round her neck. The setting is perfectly plain ; there is no 
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appearance of intaglio work upon the stone, ■which very 
probably, its simple character being much at variance wiui 
the splendor of her costume, was an object worn rather as 
an amulet supposed to possess certain physical Tirtues, than 
merely as an ornament. 

In concluding these notices of the interesting relic of the 
Elizabethan age kindly entrusted to us by Mrs. Barwick 
Baker, it may be observed, that althougli, from the great 
convexity of the surface on which the intaglio occurs, it is 
improbable that this gem was actually intended to be used 
for sealing, it may perhaps be properly classed with certain 
personal seals, of which numerous examples hare fallen 
under our observation. The sphragistic relics in question, 
used in ancient times in this country as secreta or privy 
seals, consist of antique or later intagli, mounted in 
mediEeval settings invariably formed, as in the case of 
Matthew Parker's gift to EUzabeth, vrith a loop for suspen- 
sion, so that they might conveniently be worn about the 
person. The settings are of silver, with the exception of 
one fine specimen found in Ireland, which is of gold ; they 
bear some motto or inscription, for the meet part allusive to 
their being intended to serve as privy seals. Several secreta 
of this description have been noticed in this Journal,' and 
impressions of a large series of examples have been figured 
by Mr. Hoach Smith in his Collectanea Antiqua.' It is well 
known that in mediseval times various physical or pbylac- 
teric properties were ascribed to ancient gems ; a code or 
inventory of such qualities, as indicated by the various sub- 
jects engraved upon them, has been given by Mr. Thomas 
Wright in the Archseologia, from a MS. in the British 
Museum.^ It is probable that antique gems mounted in 
inscribed rims or settings of metal as above described, with 
loops for suspension, may originally have been thus adapted 



' 8«e the Jeicnption of levenl apeoi- Fraderick UoddeD in thia Joanul, toI. 

ta«r B. Aroh. Jonm. Tot. iii. p. TS. %i. p. 296. Chwlemagna occamonallj 

' Vol. IT. p. 65; Jaum. Brit. Arch. ussd as » seal a gem engnTed with th« 

An. vol. ili. p. S30, La. It u icnrcelf bead of Jupiter Senipii, and Pepin Is 

Doedful to remind thoae reoden vbo Braf'a seal aihibita the Indian Bacchus, 

take iutsreit in tpLngiatio art that tbe An imprseeion of the aeil of Charlea la 

pmtotjrpeB of the peculiar priiy seals in Oroe, a.d. 881, ahewi the indent of k 

question mny posaihly be sought in the little ring at tbe upper margin for rni^ 

■eili of the C^loTiugian and earlj im- pension; thia example ii not enriohod 

periol seiieH, dlaplsfing antique heada vith a gem. 

and other subjoot", as deaeribed by Sir ' Ardireologia, vol. xxx. p. H9. 
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SO as to be worn as amulets. Subsequently the intaglio thus 
babitualtj used as a personal ornameDt may have been con- 
veniently employed as a secretum or counterseal. Amongst 
early examples of gems thus used in this country may be men- 
tioned one found on the obverse of impressions of the great 
seal of King John ; it is a small antique head with the legend 
+ 8BCEETVM I0HANNI8.' An earlier and remarkable illustra- 
tion of the use of the looped secretum is supplied in Mr. 
Laing's valuable Catalogue of Scottish Seals. This is the 
earliest seal of the Stuart family, namely, that of Walter 
Fitzalan, appended to one of the Melrose charters dated 
1170. The counterseal is an antique, a warrior leaning 
against a column, his horse prancing at his side.' 

I have received from our friendly correspondent at 
Ziirich, Dr. Ferdinand Keller, the President of the Society 
of Antiquaries in that city, a curious illustration of the 
class of objects under consideration. It is here iigured from 
a drawing (of the same dimensions as the original) executed . 
by Herr Grieter, to whose skilful peucil we have repeat- 
edly been indebted. It will be seen that this little object, 
which bears much general resemblance in form to the 
tecreta so frequently occurring in this country, is adapted to 



be worn as a personal ornament or amulet, but, from its ex- 
tremely convex form, almost conical, it could scarcely serve as 
a seaL It is set with a small green-colored gem, engraved 
probably with a lion, now indistinct. On the silver setting 

' Flgnnd in Sandford'a QenettL Hiei. LuDft, 1850. p. 126, p1at« iii. A Suppls- 

p. B5. A TOtj enrions eiKinpla of the ment to Cli» interesting Tolume u ready 

□se of antiqne rntagli on wsls is giyen in for the press, when sufflcient enoourage- 

tbe Dotea on Upton de Stud. UiL p. 6S, meut ma; hare been obtained b; Messrs. 

bdpg the Bssl of Stephen Fitzhamon. on Edmonston, Edinburgh, b; whom sub- 

vhiek three nnall gems sr« introduced. icribers' names are received. 

> C»t>]. of Scottish Seals, b; Henry 
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is an inscription, which it will be obaerred is to be read 
from the outside ; thia I presume was intended for Ira 
regia, etc., being the purport of part of the twelfth Terse of 
Proverbs, c lix., thus rendered in the Vulgate — "Sicut 
fremitus leonis ita et regis ira." The legend may probably 
hare been taken from an earlier version. 

It may be observed, in connexion with this singular little or- 
nament, that the symbol of a lion appears to have been in much 
repute in mediaeval times ; some mysterious Bignificance orphy- 
lacteric virtue, probably as a zodiacal sign, was ascribed to it 
whether used as a personal ornament, or as the device of a seal. 
In the curious *' Livre Techel des phllosophes et des Indoia, 
dit estre des enfana d'Israel," from which we learn the reputed 
virtues and properties of precious stones, it is said — "en quel- 
que maniere de pierre que tu trouveras entaill^ ^ I'ymaige dn 
mouton, ott du lyon, ou du sagittaire, elles sont consacrees du 
signe du ciel. Elles sont tr^s vertueuses, car elles rendent 
I'omme amyable et gracieulx ^ tous ; elles resistent aux fievres 
cothidianes, quartaines, et autres de froide nature. EUes gue- 
rissent les ydropiques et les palatiques, et aguisent I'engin, 
et reudent beau parler, et font estre seur en tous lieui, et 
acroist honneur tk celluy qui la porte, especialement I'ymage 
du It/on."^ The mystic notions relating to this animal may 
be seen in " Le Bestiaire Divin," edited by M. Hippeau in the 
Memoirs of the Antiquaries of Normandy. An intaglio of a 
lion with his paw on a bull's head occurs on a looped seal 
found at Luddesdown, Kent ; the silver setting is thus in- 
scribed — aVM LEO Q0VI8 EC NGN NISI TEEA VEO. 

Some mysterious import doubtless is also concealed under 
the strange device frequently found on small personal seals 
of the fourteenth century, a lion couching under a tree, with 
the legend — wake ue no man. Occasionally we find thia 
associated with a symbol of the Precursor, the efficacy of 
whose intercession was most highly esteemed against epilepsy 
and other disorders. The head of St. John the Baptist in a 
charger, a very favorite device, and doubtless philacteric, 
occurs accompanied by that of the sleeping lion which I have 
described. According to mediaeval traditions the king of the 
forests when asleep never closed his eyes ; as stjited in the 
Bestiaire — " quant il dort, li oil li veille." 

Albert Wat. 
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THE AEMOUR AKD AEM3 BELONGING TO HENST BOWET, 
ABCHBI8H0P OF YORK, DECEASED IN 1423, FROM THE ROLL 
OF HIS EXECUTORS' ACCOUNTS. 

Tbb TolinDinoua Roll of Accoanta of the ezecntora of Henry Bowett 
Archbishop of York in the reigni of Henry IV. and Henry V., oomprieea a 
mionte Inventmy of the Taluable effecta in ereiy department of his establish- 
meat, and Aows, in a most striking manner, tiie priocely state with which 
all the appointments of his household were ordered. This enumeration of 
eofltlj poesesslons of every description presents a siogular aontrast to the 
hamility which marks the eipressiooa of bis will, mode two years previously 
to his decease, with the directions that his funeral should be performed with 
thfl least possible pomp, consiHtent with decency.' The whole of this re- 
markable Computui, measuring many yards in length, and preserred at 
York in the Registry of the Dean and Chapter, well deserves to be printed. 
It ia replete with illustrationa of manners and customs, of language and 
local dialect ; the corions picture of domestic magnificence which it presents 
ia fully in accordance with the stately order for the " Service to the Baron- 
biehop within the close of Yorke," preserved by Heame.' 

Mnch interesting information regarding sacred uaagea might be gained 
fmax the long description of precious objects, nnder the head Capella, An 
item occurring in this section deserves mention. The executors accounted 
"pro pare do speotakeles de argenCo, et deaurat'," valued at twenty 
shiltinga, I am not aware that any earlier occurrence of the term has been 
noticed. Dncange cites various passages in ancient writers under the word 
Seriilut, — etmtpinlium, in French, beticle, in which, however, it may ha 
doahtful whether the optical appliances now designated spectacles were in- 
tended, or rather some object used in divination and mysterious arts. In 
the first Latin-English dictionary, — the Ortus Vocabulorum, we find the 
word — " Smfitu, speculum presbyteriorum. " Horman says, in his curious 
ViUyaria, 1519, "They that be hooke-nosed have this advantage, that 
tbeyr apectacles {eotupieilia) shall not lightly fal fro them," Williain Bee, 
derk and brother of the priory of Mountgrace in Cleveland, bequeathed in 
1551 to the Prior of that house " two pare of Spektacles of syluer." — 
Wills and Inventories, Surtees Soc, Publ., part i., p. 136. 

The moat curious portion, however, of the document, perhaps, is the in- 
ventory of the archi episcopal Armory, occurring under the head Qarderoba. 
Soch detailed descriptions are of rare occurrence. 

It-need not be regarded as surprising that such an assemblage of mnni- 
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tions of war should baro been found in the palace of the deceased [iretatc. 
It may be supposed, indeed, that manj, if not the whole of the objects here 
ennmerated, and described as multum debilee, may have been handed down 
from the times of his predecesBors in the see, aiace tfaej appear t« be of 
the fasbioDB of a period considerably prior to the reign of Henry IV., when 
Henry Bowet waa translated, in October, 1407, from the see of Bath and 
Wells to that of York. 

The terms relating to armour and arms enamerated in the following^ ex- 
tract present points of interest to those who inTeatigate the details of 
military costume ; and a few explanatory notes may not be onacceptable. 
The first object in the list, a "jake defl«noe," was a military garment, aa 
we are informed by Mr. Hewitt in his useful Manual of Ancient Armour and 
Weapons in Europe (toI. i., p. 131), of four kinds ; viz., it was a quilted 
ooat, or it was ponrpointed of leather and eanras in many folds, or it was 
formed of mut, or of small plates like brigandine armour. In the document 
before us it appears to bare been of red camlet, and proTided with three 
gilt straps, by which doubtless it was fastened at the back or side. I hare 
collected numerous particulars in a note on the word — " jakke of defence" 
(jsk of fence, in one MS.), in the Promptorium Farrulorum, p. 266, from 
which the nature of this garment may be understood. Occasionally it had 
a more costly covering ; in 1391, Margery, widow of Sir William de Alde- 
burgh, bequeaths to her son " unum jak defencionis opertum nigra velfeto." 
—Testam Ebor. vol. i. p. ISO. 

The articles next enumerated consist of various defences of mail ; amongst 
these may particularly be noticed " qwysschewes," namely cuUiet, armour 
for the thighs ; also a "paunce," with other objects described as "da 
mayla rotundo," of round mul. This appears to designate a distinct pecu- 
liarity in the form of the rings of which such defences wera composed ; the 
rings may have been occcasionally of elliptical or otlier form. In the 
Inventory of the Armour of Louis X., King of France, in 1316, we find-~- 
" uns pans et uns bras de roondes mailles de haute cloiieure ; Item tuts 

fans et uns bras d'acier plus fans de mailles rondea de haute oloiieure : — 
tem une couverture de malUes rondes demy cloees : Item une testiere de 
haute cloiieure de matlle ronde," — See Ducange Gloss, d. Armatara. At 
an earlier period the legs and thighs had been protected wholly by chaiutea 
of interlaced mail, hut, after the use of jacked leather or iron plate for the 
defence of the knees and sbins, chauuom or cmiiott of mail were still 
retained for the thighs, which were occasionally encased in cuir bouilli or in 
metal plate. We find in the document under consideration a pair of 
" quysschewes de plate, de antiqua forma ; " and, amongst the armour of 
Roger Mortimer, in 1331, occur three pair " de quisseux de quir bcdla." 
KaL of the Eich,, vol. iii., p. 165. These articles were sometimes of gam- 
hoised work ; tbe list of armour of Louis X., before cited, includes " an 
cuissiaux gamboisez." Of this nature, probably, were the defences often 
seen in sepulchral brasses of the fourteenth century, representing the 
armour of the thighs as powdered with quatrefoila or small bezanty orna- 
ments. 

We find mention of a small " paunce," * described as in feeble condition 

* Ht. Hewitt suggMta that tba " paun- 
ceDSTs," in the RoU of tba Arm; bafors 
Calais in 131S, ware so namad from ths 
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and Tftlaed onlj at 20d. ; it was formed like tbe bauberk, aTonUille, and 
other armour here enumerated, of round moil. The paunce wai doubtless a 
defoDce for tbe abdomen ; called panxiera b; the Italians, Panter bj the 
Gennana ; — the armour for tbe panda, in French, panst, the paunch. — 
See Ducange «. Panoerea, PanBoria, Panteria, &c. It was either of niail 
or of plate. In a French and I>atiB Tocabulnrj with Eoffliab glosses, 
Sari. MS. 229, f. ISl, occur — " Pntryne, a brestplate. Peste de mael, 
a paance." So also in the Inrcntory of armour of Sir Simon Burley, 
beheaded 1388 (MS. in posseuion of Sir Thomas Pbillippe, at Middle Hill) 
occur — ** j. pancher de majl eovere de drap noir : j. doublet blano stuffe 
de un berbregone." Sdward Duke of York, grandson of Edward III., be- 
queatha his " petite cote de mailte ; le piece de plate que Mous' seignour la 
Prince ma donna apelle breet-plate ; le pance qe fuitt a mon seignour mon 
piere, qe Dieu assoill." Nichols' Rojal Wills, p. 221. This piece of armour, 
when formed of polished steel, was probably the " pauncc de alwita " (whita 
or bright *] mentioned amongst the " snnature de optimo " belooging to Wil- 
liam Bowes, a merchantof York, 1439.— Coll. Top., ToL ii.,p. 150. In a 
cnrioua alliteratlTe Poem, for which we are indebted to the editorial care of 
Sir Frederick Madden, Sjr Qawajn, written about the time of Richard II., 
the following deacription occurs of the knight equipping himself for the 
fight.— 

"lynt hs dad b}rm in his clothes the oolds for to were, 
And sjthen hii other hsmaji that boldelf wets keped, 
Bothe hie pmnce uid his platei piked ful elene, 
Tbe rjages rokksd of tlie roust of hia richa brun;." — T. 201G. 

Amongst the armour in tbe roll of Archbishop Bowet's effects we find 
three rentajles, or avenlailUt, which in this instance were of round mail ; 
thej are described as pro gaW, possibly, as has been suggested, implying 
pro galea, or gahit, for the helm. I am not aware that evidence has pre- 
Tionsl; been found of tbe use of mail for any of these appendages serving 
for the protection of the face, A " bordoure" jagged with latten, or 
broaa, may have been a rariety of the oamail, or of the collar called at a 
later period a standard of mail, the margin of which was frequently Tan* 
dyked with a fringe of rings of yellow metal, forming as ornamental 
contrast to tbe steel. A specimen thus decorated, found in London, is 
figured by Mr. Roach Smith in tbe Catalogue of his Collection of Antiqui- 
tiea now in the British Museum ; see p. 150. The term " bordour" occurs, 
Romance of Oolagros and Oawane, t. 938, 977, 

The item which follows relates to a pair of " schynbaldes, aliat vam- 
plattea, pro tebiis Tirorum," namely, defences for the legs, below the knee, 
gre*ves or "jambenK," possibly as deHtgnated by Chaucer ; some, how- 
ever, hare made a distinction between greareB covering the front of the 
leg (thence, it may be supposed, here called Tamplates), and defences of the 
whole leg, properly called " peires de jambers." In the Indenture relating 
to stores in Dover Castle, 35 Edw. Ill,, 1361, we find, with body-armour 
of mail and plate, gauntlets. Sic, " j. brustplate potir justes, deux atant- 
pUtUt," dec. — Arch. Joum., vol. li., p. 384. " Scbynbnlde " is a term of 
rar« occurrence, which I have found only in the Awntyre of Arthure, zixi., 
5, where it is written " schynhawdes," printed by Pinberton " schynban- 
dea ; " and also in the alliterative Morto Arthur, where the effects of a 

* So ID the Toumey Book of Rend d'Anjou,— " hamo^ blaoo.'* 
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vound are described, bj which the blood, niniiing down on Uie knight't 
filiftnk, " Bchcned one his Bchwnbnwde that was Bchire bumeate." — See 
Sir F. Uadden's Glossary, Syr Qavayo, in e. 

We maj next notice a "pectorals, alias brestplate, in ij. portibos, cum 
ij. wynghes," with buckles and pendantB, and"baiTes" of silrer gilt, namely 
the transTerse metal ornaments of a strap or belt, sometimes richly chased, 
and through which the tongue of the buckle usually passed. We are 
scarcely justified in the conjecture that the " wyughea " may hare been of 
the nature of those singular appendages designated ailslUi, attached by 
laces to the shoulders, a fashion of a much earlier period, introduced 
towards the close of the thirteenth century, and much in Togue during the 
reign of Edward 111.* It may, however, deserve notice, if the possibility 
that ailettes are intended can be admitted, that the armour described in 
the curious Inventory before us is, for the most part, such aa had been in 
use long before the date of the document (4.s. 1421). The pair of plates, 
of which mention is made by Chaucer, had come into use about 1350 ; the 
term continued long in use to designate body-armour composed of two 
portions, breast and hack ; and, although the defence described in the 
inventory may seem limited to the former, yet the expression " in ij. 
partibut " suggests the probability that it was a pair of plates in the 
usual sense of the term.' The wings may have been ornamental roundel* 
or epaulettes, which succeeded the ailettes and oeeur in a great variety of 
forms during the latter part of the fourteenth century. The item following 
gives us the rest of the defences for the arm, namely, the Tambraces, for 
the fore-arm, and the rerebraces, extending from the elbow to the 
shoulder. 

The palet is comparatively of rare occurrence in lists of the numerous 
defences for the head used during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
I have cited, in my notes in the Promptorium Parrulorum, p. 378, the 
principal instances of the use of this term by medieval writers, and in 
iuventories, &c. In that curious Dictionary it occurs thus: — " Felet, 
armowre for the heed ; Pellirii, Oalerm," It was properly a head-piece 
of leather or cuir-bouilli, and thence its name was doubtless derived ; — 
"galea ex coreo etpelte," as pellirU is explained iu the Catholicon. The 
term, however, was occasionally extended to analogous defences formed of 
metal' In the present instance we find the palet described as " closs' 
cum j. umberelle," and a good borduro of mail. The latter has been 
already noticed ; from the term close (claiMo), it may be supposed that 
this headpiece waa so formed as to protect the face, whilst it was provided 
with on " umberelle," which may have heeu a projecting brim, such as is 
eeeu in one of the figures on the brass of Sir John de Hastings at Blsing, 
Norfolk, 1347.* In the Dover Inventory iu 1361, however, Archteol. 
Journal, vol. xi. p. 384, bacinets occurred "ove tmhret," probably visors. 
In the Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 375, we find — " Owmbrerof bacenet ; 
Vmhraculura ;" and, in Palsgrave's " Eclaircifisement de la Longue 



* See Hr. Hewitt's detailed noUoee of breast witli the addition of a placcate 
ailettes, Armour and Weapons iu Eu- overljing it. 

rop^ vol. i. p. 216; vol. ii. p. 17S. The ' Ibid. vol. ii. 222. 

latest exatoplesooaur about ISSO. ■ tkitmaa'a Sep. Brasses, voL i. pi. i. 

* Ibid. vol. ii. p. IIB. The pectoral See uoticee of the wide-riumied head- 
lu two parts ma; doubtless have been a piece, Hewitt's Armour, voL ii. p. 213. 
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Fmifoju," 1530, " tTmJbrell of an hee<] p«ce, vitthv." I have tboaglit 
the Wm, comporativelf of rare occurrence, deserving of notice, eepeciallj 
ms it b not clear in what reapeot the amber and umberelle differed from tba 
TiBor, In the relation giren bj Stowe of the combat before Henry YI., ia 
1442, between John de Astlejr and a knight of Aragon, it is uid that the 
latter stmck hia adversary on hia bacinet, "braat up bis nmbar three 
times," and woold fain have smitten him in the face with his dagger. In 
the narratiTe of this affair in Stowe's Survey of London this word is 
printed erroneously "nniber." 

A pair of gauntlets is described in the next item, of ancient fashion, and 
with brass knuckles (eondolit de latone). Siamples are not wanting of 
representations of gauntlets thus ornamented in monumental portraitures, 
sneh Bfl the efiS^ of John de Hontaente in Salisbiu; Cathedral ; he died 
in 1388.* In a Compviut of the Treasurer of the Dauphin, in 1333, a 
pajrment oocors for "guantis lattunatis;" — for a pair " de caligis de 
latono," ^. These may, however, have been gauntlets wholly of broas, 
nch as those still suspended over the tomb of the Black Prince in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 

In the Invuitoiy of mnnitions at Dover Castle, in 1344, we noticed 
fonnerij the item — " j. barelle pro armaturis rollsndis" (Arch. Joum. vol. 
xi. pp. 382, 386), and pointed out some other evidences of the practice of 
deaoing mail-armour hy rolling it in a barrel, probably with sand. Here 
we find 20 d. " pro j. baTcUe cum suis pertinentiis ad purgandas lorieas et 
alia arma de mayle. In the passage from Syr Gawayn above cited tlie 
hauberk is said to have been cleaned of rust by being "rokked," Frois- 
sart, in 1372, describes the soldiers hastening to ^bish their armour, " it 
rouler leara cottes de fer." So again we find, amongst effects at Win- 
cheater College after the death of Warden Thumberne, 4 Hen. V,, 
"j. barelle pro lorieis purgandis." In the Howard Household Book a 
payment of 9d. is found, in 1467, " to an Armerer at Pawlea Cheyne for 
an barneys barelle." (Domestic Bzpen. in Eng. p. 416.) A notice of such a 
process occurs as late as 1603, in the Inventory of the Armory at Hen- 
grave — " Item, one barrel to make clean the shirt of maile and gorgetts," 
a single shirt of mail being found there, and 22 gorgets. The leathern 
sacks mentioned in the roll of Ministers' Accounts, 23 and 24 Edw. I. 
(Duchy of Lane), were possibly for a like purpose. The entry is as 
follows — "in zx. s. zj. d. in duobus saccis de coreo pro armatura Comitis." 

Mr. Burtt, in his interesting notices of the first nse of guns and gun- 
powder in the English army, during the campaign of Gdward III. in which 
the memorable battle of Cressy was fought, a.s. 1346, has lately brought 
before ns certain entries relating to the stocks for guns at that early 
period ; — the telar' or tiller, to which the tube termed a "gonne" was 
affixed. (See pp. 71,. 72, note, ante.) Amongst the warlike munitions 
in the Qm'deroba of Archbishop Bowet we here find, with old lances and 
bsttle-axes, two "stokgunnes de ferro," much decayed, valued at 13t. 4d. 
These may have been some of the earliest hand-guns known in the northern 



It is remarkable that in the curious list of ancient warlike appliances to 
which I have been desirous to invite attention, as a sample of the evi- 
denees of this description preserved in the Treasury at York, we find 

' Stothard'i Monumental Effi^ei. 
TOL. XIX. K 

n,gt,7cdT:G00glc 
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ohieflj objects of a ranch earlier period than the date of the docament, and 
described kIso u veUrei, maxime, or muUum dehtleg, or de antiqua forwa. 
Thej include items wliich those who sre Tersed in military costume raight 
be disposed to ucribe to times a century previous to the deceue or the 
Archbishop, and to be regarded posublj as the ancient munitionB of the 
atatelj arohiepiscopal palaoe at Cawood Castle, of that at Bishoptborpe. or 
of the magnificent residence formerljr existing in the Cathedral Close at 
York. 

Archbishop Bowet died at Cawood, Oct. 20. 1423 ; his will, dated 
Sept. 9, 1421, and proTed Oct. 26, 1423, has been pnblished for the 
Snrteea Society in the Testamenta Eboracensia, Part I,, p. 398, nnder 
the editorial care of the late Rev. James Raine. The executors, consti- 
tuted by his will, were Henry Bowet, ArchdeaccHi of Richmond, Thomas 
Wyot, jucc«nlor of the chnroh of York, Henry Sonlby and Robert Pen- 
reth, domicelH, probably domestic attendants in the household of the 
deceased prelate.' The Archbbhop's Register is preserred at York ; bis 
tomb, with its lofty, graceful oanopy, may be seen in the Minster netr 
the east end ; this remarkable example of its period has been figured in 
Britten's History of the Cathedral, PI. xxn. Our readers need not 
be reminded of the Tftluable serrices rendered by my lamented &iend, the 
historian of Durham, to the cause of archieologj and topography in the 
North ; the oompletion of purposes long cherished by him has fallen 
into the hands of a son worthy to succeed sueh a father. Hr. Raine, now 
resident at York, and by whom the Fabric Rolls of the Minster hare 
recently been edited for the Snrteea Society, bos in preparatiou detvled 
memoirs of the prelates and dignitaries of tlwt see, from the rich store of 
evidence there preserved in the Treasury. In bit forthcoming work I 
hope that the valuable illustrations of ancient mannen to be derived from 
dooumeota of the class to which it has been my object, in the following 
short extract, to inrite attention, will be brought as they deserre under 
the notice of those who study onr national hiatory and antiquities. 

ALBEBT WAT. 

ExnUOT FHOU THE CoMPDTUS RoLL 07 THE EXECUTORS OF HXRBT BoTBT, 

AocHBisHOF Of York, secbased Oct. 20, 1423. 
Gardeboba. 
Respondent execntores — de xx. a. reeeptis pro j. jake deffenoe de 
chamlet rubeo, cum iij. legnlia deauratis. Bt de iij. a. iiij. d. reoeptis pro 
nno pare de ewysschewes de mayle rotnnd' pro defencione omrum, Rt de 
iij. s. iiij. a, receptis pro una lorica debili de nwyie rotund'. Bt de 
Tj. s. riij. d. receptis pro ana lorica vetere de mayle rotund'. £t de xx. d. 
reoeptis pro nno parvo pannee, maxime debili, de mayle rotund.' Bt de 
XX. d. pro nno parvo ventayle vetere de mayle rotnnd'. Bt de ij. d. 
reeeptia pro uuo ventayle vetere pro gall' de mayle rotnnd'. Bt de ij. d. 
reeeptie pro nno ventayle vetere et valde debnli (no) pro gall' de mayle 
rotund.' Bt de vj. d. receptis pro altere ventayle vetere et mnltnm debili 
pro gair de mayle rotund'. Bt de vj. d. receptis pro nno bordoure de mayle 
rotund' jaggydo com latone pro gait', Et de ij. s. receptis pro nno . pare 
de schynbaldes al' varopUttes, pro tebtia (nc) Tiromm. Bt de iij. •- iiy. d. 

' See Da«ang4 ui «. 
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receptiB pro nno pu« de qwjsMheweB de plate, de antiqns forma. Et da 
xrj. a. receptis pro nao pectorali alias breatplate in ij. partibun, cum ij. 
wjDghea, com iij. bokeles, et qainque pendandee cnm z. barres de argento et 
deanrst'. £t de iij. a. iiij. d. receptia pro uno pore de Tambrace et rerebroce, 
in qnatnco' peoiie. Et de ziij. a. iiij. d. receptia pro uno palet cIobb' cum j. 
nmberelle, eumj. bonobordonrede majle. Bt deij. a. receptis pro uno pare 
eirothecamm cum condolia de latone, de antiqua forma. Et de liiiiij. s. 
recep^ pro omniboi aliia annia ezistentibua in garderoba, aimul aic appre- 
ciatu. Et de zi. d. receptia pro i. barelle cum auia pertinentiia, ad pur- 
gandas hricae at alia anna de mrrls. Bt de zz, d, receptia pro una ciata 
retere in qua pouuntur omnia anna predicta ouBtodiendum. Et de x. B. 
recepda pro riij. lanciia Tsteribni, cum mz capttibua de antiqna forma, et 
ij. Bchaflet'* pro baner' et penail.' Et de ziij. s. uij. d. receptia pro 
ij. atokgnnnea de ferro mnltum debiUbus. Et de ij. a. iiij. d. receptis pro 
qnatuor batelle axe multnm debiliboB. 



* The eontraetioii ihonld probably ba had head* of the old bshion, it appears 

rMdsehanetes,oracIuitsltb AqnartEon probable that the t«nn in qaeBtlon 

mi^t ooear whatJicr thi* word ognifiee desaribea the baada of tba ra m alning 

abafti, UT ahalVbeada with Kma oon- pair, 

trimua fbrthaattaduueQtof thsbaimer * Thii word is aomswhat iadiatiiict in 

and penoDcel. Aa, bowewr, of the eight Oit H3. fiolL 
lances sBuiMalod aiz appear to have 
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^toct^inss at Mtttirms of ^t ^rcliaeolo0ical finstttttte. 

Uarch 7, 1862. 
OcTAvnis UoBQAH, Eaq., M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

In opeoiiig the proceedings Mr. Moboah obaerred, that Hioce their laat 
monthly meeting a Toluable addition hod been made to ArchRological 
literature, which the members of the Inatitate could not ful to regard with 
special satisfaction as the production of one who for many years had taken 
BO aotire and friendly a part in their proceedings. He alluded to the 
important work by Mr. Charles Newton, on the Antiquities of Halicar- 
nasBus and the Tomb of Msusolus, just published. Their noble President, 
Lord Talbot, had kindly united with s few members of the Institute, who 
were desirous to contribute a copy of Mr. Newton's publioation to the 
library of the Society. Ur. Morgan wished, on their b^alf, to present 
this interesting record of the researches and excaTfttions carried out by 
Mr. Newton, whose efficient co-operation as their Honorary Secretary in 
former years had materially aided the establishment of the Institute. He 
recalled also with gratiGcatioa the kindness of Mr. Newton, who shortly 
after his return had taken the earliest ocoauon to bring before the Society 
the results of his discoveries, and had delivered at their Meeting at 
Carlisle two discourses of great interest.' Mr. Morgan innted attention 
also to a cast, now exhibited, of the bust of a statue of Ceres, a produe- 
tion of a Tery bigb class of ancient Art, brought to light by Mr. Newton 
on the site of the Temenos, or temple of that goddess at Cnidus. 

Professor DonaldsOK, bsTing offered some remarks on the value of the 
serrices rendered to archeology by their talented friend Mr. Newton, now 
holding a distinguished position in the Department of Antiquities at the 
firitisb Museum, proposed thanks to Lord Talbot and the members of the 
Institute, by whom the library had been enriched with so desirable an 
accession to the literature of ancient Art. 

Br. Macgowah, who has resided many years in China, and, through hia 
intimate knowledge of the language and usages of that country, has 
enjoyed unusual adrantages in exploring localities almost inaooesaihle to 
Europeans, then gave an account of an ancient inscribed slab of baaalt at 
Si-gan-Fou, the capital of the Province Chen-Si, described as commemo- 
rating Yu, called Ta-Tu, or the Great, the founder of one of the early 
dynasties in China, about b.o. 2205. The Chinese, Dr. Macgowan 
observed, are remarkably partial to antiquarian researchea, and delight to 
collect relics of olden times ; many learned scholars amongst them davote 
special attention to archsology, and voluminous treatises exist tm ancient 

1 See Aroh. Joun. vol xvi. pp. S70, BSO. 
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VKSM of broniQ, on porcelun, earij imcriptione, kc. He exhibited ft fac- 
umDe, or rubbing, of tbe lUb Boppoied to record the great deeds of Tu, 
And now for the first time brought to Europe. A oopj or drawliig of the 
toaoiptioiL bj aome uadre artist had been obtuned in France, and it was 
published in Paiia in 1802, by a German Orientalist, Joseph Eager, with 
an inteqiretatioD.* Con«derafale doabt hod, however, been entertained in 
regard to the autbendcitj or andqoitT of the memorial ; the slab in 
qnesUtm bdng in &et an ani^ent cop; of the original Inscription, believed 
to have been engraved on certain rocks in a remote district of China, and 
Mcidentallj brought to light by a land-slip, which etposed the inscribed 
sorface. The copj, of which a fao-simile was shown, is in archaic cha- 
rsctere, now quite obsolete ; an interpreta^on or interlinear gloss in the 
ordinaij letters bad long unce been inscribed bj some Chinese scholar, 
with a statement of the circumstances which caosed the discovery. The 
intwpretation, first published by the learned Jesnit, P&« Amiot, sets forth 
that Tn had attained to great renown by his skill as an engineer, having 
been commlsaioned by the Emperor to check the devastation cansed by a 
deluge, which during nine years coveped the &oe of tho country. lu 
deriised means to remedy ttte evil, of which this ancient record describes 
the ravages, his ardnous exerttons, and the success of his skilful manage- 
nent. He ultimately was elevated to the imperial sway, which continued 
in his family for 439 years. Pr. Mocgowan bad been the first to ascertain 
the existence of his tomb, which is in the custody of his descendants of the 
hundred and eighty-third generation, by whom annual offerings are made 
to his mamofy in their ancestral temple. The family had been recognised 
by all eueeesuve dynasties as deriving their origin from Ta-Tu, but the 
preserraliDn of his sepulchre was not hitherto known. The great antiquity 
attributed by the Chinese to the inscription exhibited on this occasion mar 
donbtlflss be questioned ; it bears much analogy to the account of lu 
given IB Uie CoUeotions of Confucius ; it ia only a copy, althongh mode at 
a remote period, of the writing on the rock at Hcng-ChaQ, one of the 
momituns on which the emperore offered annual sacrifices to the Supreme 
B«ng, to which no European, it is believed, has had access. It has, how- 
ever, always been recognised by Chinese scholars as an historical monument 
ot important character, amongst the numerous inscriptions of great antiquity 
prea^ved in the country. Of these, one, comparatively well-known to 
Enrt^iean antiquaries, ia the remarkable memorial of the mission of the 
Hcetorian Christians in China in the seventh century. Dr. Uacgowan 
remarked that he hod been desirous to avtul himself of the opportunity to 
invite the attention of Englbh archeologista to the interest of ancient 
monnments and vestiges in Chins, heretofore unapproachable, but which 
recent events hod rendered comparatively easy of access, and he expressed 
vetj kindly his readiness to render, on his return to the East, any ossistanea 
to those who might desire to prosecute inquiries regarding tbe arts and 
manners, and the History of that remarkable country. 

An account of the recent discoveries on the site of Chertsey Abbey was 
tlwii read by Hr. M. Shublocz. He described the sucoessive excavations 

1 M <mnnMiit da To on la ploi andanns Hager had found the inscilption in a 

Imcription de la Chine ; aiUTla da trenta- work printed in Japan, and also in a 

daox fbrmead'ancianBcaractireaiiliinDiai MS. in tha F^n Amiot'a oolleotioDa in 

par Jtaeph Hoger. Puis, an. x. folio. tha Imperial Librarr. 
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by which the pUn of the ooaTentnal church, with the clupteishoaM, and the 
ehapel of the iDfirmmrj had heen traced. The fint reieftrchea were made 
in 1855 ; a aotice of these waa commonicated to the lasUtnte hy Mr. 
WeatWDOd. See Arch. Joorn., vol. xii., pp. 96, 199. A detailed notioe 
of the disooTsriefl of curious intermeatB also, the remains of beautifnl deco- 
ratire paTementa, &a., was girea by Ur. Pooook aod Mr. Shuriock, at tho 
meeUng of the Surrey Arohtaotogical Society at Chertsey, in April, 1855. 
It a printed with groundptans and other illustrations in the Surrey Arctueo* 
logical Collections, pubUshed by the Society, toL i. pp. 107, 121. The 
floor tiles, which display singtdar beauty of design, have been skilMly 
reproduced ia colors by Mr. Henry Shaw, F.S.A., in his Specimens of Tito 
FareinentB drawn from existing authorities. Increasing interest haTing 
heen aroused in the exploration of the remains, the site was porchaaed by 
Mr. T. Bartrop, Hon. Sec- at Chertsey of the Surrey Society, and extennre 
exoftTationa were carried out under direction of Mr. 3. Angell, an architect 
resident within the ancient precincts of the monastery. The aid of the 
Surrey Socie^ was readily given, and aim that of the authorities of the 
South Kensington Museum, where great part of th« beautiful psTement 
tiles, exhibited through their kindness on the present oeeauon, hare been 
deposited- The requisite funds were supplied by various persons interested 
in the undertaking, and especially by Mr. Henderson, whose family 
formerly possessed the estate, and ^o by a contribution from the Society 
of Antiquaries. On October 6, uJt., a gathering of the Surrey arehnologista 
And their friends took place at Chertsey, to inspect the discoveries nov 
deaeribed by Mr. Shuriock. He exhibited a large ground-plan of the 
church, &om carefiU measurements by Mr. Angell, and a series of interest- 
ing drawings executed by that gentleman and by Mr. B, Druce, lUnstrativQ 
of the architectural {ragments, richly sculptured capitals of Furbeck mariile, 
the curious interments, also miscellaneous relics, painted glass, couudered 
by Mr. Wiotton to be of t. Edward I., and a metal chalice and paten fonnd. 
in a stone coffin containing the body, as supposed, of one of ^e abbots ; 
they were deposited near the left shoulder. Amongst the tiles he pointed 
out nnmeroM sduU examples, each bearing a letter, and intended to form 
intcriplioDfl in the pavement ; also some very spirited representatians of 
the signs of ^e zodiac, the occupations of the seasons, with subjects aiao 
of Romance, in which the name of Trittram repeatedly occurs ; nunmoos 
details are to be noticed on these ^es, which supply artistic illuitrationa «tf 
armour and costume in the twelfth centnry. A cordial expresuon of tt»*nV«f 
having been offered te Mr. Shuriock and Mr. Angell by Mr. Morgan, the^ 
eoarteooely invited the mranbers of the lostitute to viut the ezcarations, 
with the kind promise to take the part of cic«rom on any future occauon.* 

Dr. BniTEST Wilkixs, F.O.3., of Newport, Isle of Wight, communicated 
some notes on Roman remuns lately fonnd near that town. In the forma- 
tion of the railway a cutting was required through an elevated piece (tf 
meadow land, on the north of Newport, towards the Honey Hill tollgate ; 
it is the highest ground in that directimt, and forms a considerable hill 
ahove ^e level of tiie Medina, by which it is partly surrounded. The first 
discovery took place in excavating on its southern slope, three «r four 

■ Hr. Angell hu Teoaably pnbliahed tha abbaj dmnih. It was read at a 
an intemtiiig nuxooir on Uie Eican- meetiag at Chartasy, Jatnurj W6% and 
tions, sooompanied by a gronnd plan of pnotsd thara by R LwUn. Svo. 
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Bomui urns of coarse browDiBli-red ware being disinterred ; tkejr were 
nnfortniiatelj destroyed before Dr. Wilkins received information of tbe 
diM!0Tei7, but he was assured that tfaej were entire when found ; he was 
nuble to aseertain that they contained anj burned bones. As the cutting 
■draooed northward a series of lines of deposits of Roman pottery was dis- 
doeed, which appeared to indicate a succession of trenches ia which the 
remains bad been deposited. There were five of these trenches, at interTols 
of trODi twelve to sixteen paces, in which the ware occurred in greatest 
abandanoe, whilst between these principal trenches others intervened con- 
tuning potterj in much smaller qnantities, and occasionally their course 
was indicated only by black Wood-ashes. These trenches were in the 
direction from E. to W. and were cut through obliquely by the railway ; 
tbe aismination of their contents extended only to the width of the cutting, 
or about nine yards. The pottery consisted chiefly of sepulchral urns and 
tmphors9 ; the former were a dork colored ware, almost block, and were 
deposited at intervals in the trenches. They contained burned human 
bones, with wood-ashes in abundance, both amongst tbe bones and sur- 
rounding the deposits. Some of these nms resembled those first discoveredi 
but for tbe most part thoy were of a thinner ware. In one instance the clay 
<» which the urn lay was burnt harder even than brick, and Dr. Wilkins sup- 
posed that the rase was baked on the spot, the ashes still remaining with it. 
Wood-osbes abounded throughout the excavation. Not a single perfect um 
wu obtained. The fragments of amphorw were in remarkable abundance. 
These were of the usual form, of coarse ware, with two handles, and termi- 
nating at bottom in a point ; they had been capable of holding about 9 ' 
gallons, and measured about 38 inches in height, diameter at tite widest 
part 30 inches, diameter of the neok, 5} inches ; greatest thickness at the 
sides 1 inch. These araphorn appeared to have been of two kinds of 
ware, dingy cream-colored, and pale red, the latter being the most abun- 
dant. In form these amphorte resemble those found at Cbesterford, figured 
Arch. Joum., vol. xvii., p. 126, but the apex at the bottom ia much more 
pointed. The collection of pottery found in the excavations, And presented 
by Dr. Wilkins to the Newport Museum, includes not less than siiteen of 
the pointed tenuinations of such amphorn, also necks and handles in 
abundance- Of urns there may have been twenty or upwards ; also some 
fngments of Samian, and of paterie of black ware. Dr. Wilkins observed 
that the bonee and teeth of the horse, ox, hog, &e., were met with ; many 
of die metacarpal bones of the ox, anciently used as skates ; also portions 
of a bridle-bit and of a horse-shoe, and oyster sheila in large quantities. In 
regard to Testes of Roman occupation in the Isle of Wight, of which his 
notice affords fresh evidence, Dr, Wilkins observed that further investiga- 
tions made by Mr. W. Stratton at Newbam, Calboum, mentioned in Dr, Wil- 
kins's Topography and Antiquities of the Isle of Wight, p. 59, have proved 
that tbe site was once occupied by Roman buildings. 

Itr. Arthob Tbollope sent a short oocouot of a singular shaft at Lin- 
coln, supposed to be of Roman construction. An extensive tract of land at 
the upper part of the city has been undermined in excavations for obtaining 
stone, either, as some suppose, during the period of the Roman colony at 
Lmdwn, or possibly in medimval times. The galleries here run in various 
direetione, oa it is believed, for many miles, but the passages have been 
mostly choked up by the fall of atones and by dJbru. Persons, however, had 
assured Mr. Tndlope that formerly they hod penetrated into these goUeriea 
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to a loDg diatanoe, uid that although usually of narrow dimenilons they 
oceasionall; open into chambers or epacioui caTerna, He had receutlj 
explored a Bhoft which had been found in the garden of Mr. Dudding'a 
house, now occupied bj J. W. Danby, Esq., on the north aide of East Gate, 
and adjoining Mr. Trollope'g resideace. This shaft is four-sided, regularlj 
n«ene<] or lined with ashlar ; at the bottom there are arches oa three of 
the aides ; on the fourth, the arch hariag been brohen down, the supenn- 
combent wall is supported by a large lintel-stone. The shaft, which 
meaBurea 3 feet 1 inch b; 3 feet 9 inches, appears to lead down to the 
natural rock, aa far as can be asoertained, the bottom of the pit being now 
filled np with mould ; the depth, from the springing of the larger archos 
thown in the annexed section, to the surface of the garden above, is 14 feet 
6 inches. Ur. Trollope supposes it to have been an approach to subterra- 
nean quarries ; this, however, can onljr be proved bj clearing the pit and 
passage leading from it apparently on the ea«t side only. On the other three 
sides the masonry is perfect, but neither of the arches seems to have opened 
into any passage or gallery beyond, the natural stone-marl, apparently un- 
disturbed, forming the back of each of these three arched recesses. The 
intention of this singular shaft and of the cavity, which at first view sug- 
gested the no^on that it might have been a sepulchral columbarium, must 
be left for further investigation. The general character of the masonry is 
considered to be Btunan. In the numerons shafts (not steened) furnierly 
examined by Ur. Trollope in the high ground on the north-east side of 
Lincoln, Roman pottery and relics of every description were found in 
abundance- In the accompanying diagrams the plan of the shaft is given 
at the springing of the large arches, showiog the soffits of the arch-stones. 
The sections show the masonry of the shaft, the upper portion of which 
paasea through made earth, or the surface mould ; the lower and arched 
part appears to be formed in the natural atone-marl which overlies the 
rock. 



atttfQuUM KOI BBnU at «rl ttfymUH. 

By FoDTEBSOR DoHALDSOir. — Two sepulchral umi from the catacombs 
lately brought to light in forming a railway near Alexandria ; also a diagram 
and plan of the chambers and coiumbaria, received with the urns from Mr. 
H. T. Bouse, the engineer by whom the works are directed. One of the 
nma is a hydria, height 19 inches, of black ware with ornaments painted 
in white and partly modeled in relief; the other is of pale red ware, 13 
inches in height, this um is still closed with cement, and the incinerated 
contents have not been disturbed. 

£y Mr. S. P. FbeemjUT. — Three gold medallions with Bacchanalian 
subjects, personal ornaments obtained near Athens, They are formed of 
ihiu plates, hammered np and finished with the tool ; on the reverse are 
loops probably for attachment to the dress. On one ia represented a female, 
dancing and playing on the double pipe ; her floating drapery ie'.designed 
with much spirit and grace ; before her is a canutrum, from which issues a 
■erpent. On the second appears Pan, or a faun, leaping in Bacchanalian 
frensy, and vigorously blowing into the tyrinx; below is seen fpedwn. 
The third medallion represents young Bacchus standing on one foot, and 
raiKng aloft a serpent in his right hand, a panther leajung up at his 
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aide. These chaaings, apparentlj of fate Greek irorldnanaliip, accordin;; 
to the opinion of the skilful artiat, Sigaor Caetellani, are of beautiful 
design, in low relief, and highly finished. Diameter 2^ ioclies. 

By Mr. Wiluam Tite, MP., F.S.A, — A email brooEe boi in form of 
the head of a faun, bald, wilh a small beard and moustaches ; there are 
several wartj excreacencea on the forehead and cbeeks, and the entire 
surface is much patinated. The under aide preaenta an oblong opeaing, 
closed by a sliding lid. This little Raman relic is of spirited design : it 
was found in excaTations in the Citj of London, Dimensions, about l| inch 
by I J inch. An object of the like faahion, but representing a female head, 
is preserved in the British Museum. — Four finger-rings of gold, likewiae 
found in the City ; two of them are Roman, of these one is set with an 
ovdI intaglio on aicolo, a gryllus or monster, the head and upper part of 
the figure human with a lyre in the hands ; the body is formed of a ram 'a 
head, and has a tail like that of an ostrich, the legs being also those of a bird. 
This is a very amall ring, the hoop eight-sided, including the facet. The 
second ring, considered to be of Roman work, ia formed with nine little bosses 
set with uncut gems, emeralds, garnets, and a sap- 

Ophire ; one only, supposed to be a blue spinel, is cut 
in pyramidal fashion. — The other two are rings of 
the seventeenth century, one of them ia a lady's ring 
with this posy inscribed within the boop, — Let reason 
rvle afectum ; — the other ia a mourning ring, inscribed 
within, — In memory of A. E. o6yt 7 S«f. 64. 

By T. J. RoBARTES, Esq.. M.P., through the Right Hon. Sir Edmund 
Head, Bart. — A singular, rudely fashioned image, supposed to be of tin, 
but apparently of some white miied-metal ; it was found, about 1850, on 
Bodwon Moor, in the parish of Lanlivery, Cornwall ; it lay 7 or 8 feet 
below the surface, near one of the ancient sites of metallurgical operationa, 
known in that county as " Jews' Houses," the provincial name for ft place 
where tin was anciently cleaned. This eitraordinary object measures about 
6 ineliea in height ; it appears to represent, very rudely, a regal figure 
aeated on a throne ; on the head are projections like horns, which seem to 
represent a crown, one of these is broken off, and the design is so imper- 
fectly detailed that the object ia not less enigmatical whether we aeek to 
fix its date or its intention. Upon the breast are impressed, or cut, three 
Hebrew letters arranged in a triangle — Nun, Resh, and Shin; upon the 
left side of the figure is an incised mark of like description, but not to be 
identified as a letter, and upon the right side is the Hebrew Hem. Thia 
groteaqne figure seems to he seated in a high-backed elbow chair, the bands 
resting upon the knees. The workmanship is extremely rude, yet not 
archaic ; the characters have been examined with critical care by « learned 
Hebraiat, Mr. Zedner, but we hope for some more conclusiTo suggestion than 
has been hitherto offered, through the Congress for the investigation of 
Cornish antiquities to be held at Truro, when doubtless this eztraordinarj 
relic will be submitted to the learned visitora. It has been conjectured 
that it may have been a figure cast for some magical purpose, in connection 
with the mysterious necromantic practices of the Middle Ages, in which 
Hebraisms were always miied up in no slight degree. 

By Mr. S. Wbllfit, through Mr. W. S. Vaux.— A Saion Ktula of wood 
hooped with bronze, found near Louth in Lincolnshire. Numeroua examples 
of theae curious Saxon vessels are figured in the late Lord Brajbrooke's 
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TOrk on Sazon Obiequiea, «n4 good specimetis mar tie uen in the illiutrationB 
of • memoir bj him in this Journal, toI. zi., p. 9S> 

By Ur. W. Burobs. — Ad iron spear-heod fonnd in the rirer h&t, tA 
Boir Bndge, Ewez, probably Saxon ; also seToral medinval weapons, 
daggers, knirei, spurs, &a,, found in the Tbames, near Wee trai lister 
Bridge, in forming the foundations of the Houses of Parliainent. 

Bj Mr. W. J. Beenoari) Smith, — A singular steel mask or Tisor, sup- 
posed to be Spanish, date sixteenth century. — A powder-measure, of russet 
steel inlaid with foliated oraamenU in siher. It was purchased at Jaffa, 
but is possibly of Italian workmanship. — Two spanners for turning the 
wheel-lock ; one of them combined wiUi a powder-measure, date sixteenth 
century. — A plug bayonet, the heft of horn, with a bone knop and brass 
mooBtiDg. See examples of the lujeyne'i feder and bayonet, Skelton's 
lUnatr. of the Goodrich Court Armory, pi. cxt. 

By Mr. BDiiiniD Waterton, F.S.A. — A lock for a coffer, probably of 
Niireinber^g w«rk, moat intricate in construction and skilfully executed, 
with its beautiful steel key. — An ancient dagger, and a pistol barrel, fonnd 
in the lake at Walton Hall, Yorkshire. 

By Ur. Hehrt C. Bohn. — An oval ulrer medallion of Hary Queen of 
Scola, in low relief, three-quarters to the left ; repotutS work finislied with 
the grarer. Around the margin of the oval, measuring, in its largest 
diameter, ten inches, is twined a wreath of lamel with thistles at the 
bottom. There is also the inscription vabu qdeex of scots. 1580. It 
is a work, probably, of the last century ; the type of portraiture bears 
reaetnbtance to that of the painting formerly at St. James Palace, Loudon, 
And engraved by Vertue in 1735, representing the Queen of Scots in 
1580, at. 38. it is also rery similar, in details of costume and general 
character, to the portrait now at Hampton Court Palace (No. 667], bearing 
the same date, a type frequently reproduced, and which appears to 
have been much in favor with those who sought for portrutures of the 
ill-fated queen. This poswhly supplied the authority from which the 
Bodl^an portrait, as it appeared previously to the remoTal of the work by 
the eecond hand, may have been taken, with certain modifications. 

Ihpkebsion 01 Seals. — By Ur. J. H. Uathevs. — Seal of Thomas, 
Bishop of Man, possibly Thomas Burton,, who died March, 1457—8. He 
was Hucceeded by Thomas, Abbot of Vale Royal, Cheshire, who died 1480. 
Le Nere's Fasti, ed. Hardy,vol.iii.,p. 326. It is of poiuted-ovai form,measur> 
ing 2] in. by 1 j. Under a canopy of tabernacle work appears a figure of a 
bishop in pontificals, with a crosier in his left hand, the right upraised in 
benediction. There is no nimbus; the figure may, however, be intended as a 
repreaentation of St. Oermanus, ordained Bishop of Uan by St. Patrick, 
aod honored as the apostle of tlie island. In a small panel beneath is a 
demi-fignre of a bishop, his hands joined as if in prayer, a crosier under 
his left ann. Legend — A : t^oint : ttt : srona : qtidiopi : maniitntfitf. — 
Seal of the Abbey of Louth Park, Lincolnshire, of circular form, diameter 
nearly 1 1 in. Under a trefciled canopy is seen a figure of the B. V. Mair, 
with the infant Saviour in her arms; flowers are introduced to the back- 
ground, and leafy stems at the sides of the central subject. Legend,— 
S' COMMVNE . ABB' IS . ET . C0NVBNTV3. SC'B . MARIE . DB 
FARCO . LVDE . Date xiv. cent. It is figured in Carlisle's Grammar 
Schools, ToL i., p, 835, but it is not stated where the matrix was preserved. 
Another seal, that of the Abbot of Louth Park, is appended to Horl. Charter, 
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44, B. 49. — Seftl of Sir WillUm Bare, of circnlu form, dum. 1^ in. It 
l)eara an escatcheon, — qnarterlj on a bend three escallops. L^end, — 
* dlSllIu ' CQtll'mi, tEurt ' tntlttit. The work is nnuBuall; well cut and 
in verj perfect preserratioD, This was probably tbe seal of Sir William 
Enre, who married Uaude, d. of Henry Lord Fitzhngh; his son Sir Ral^ 
Eure fell at Towton, 1 Edw. IV. 

Sj Mr. K. T. Pritchett, F.S.A.— A panel of German painted glas^ 
from the Bernal collection ; in the centre are two escutcheons, — or a donble- 
headed eagle la. and arg. a cross ta. with a chief git. The deiter supporter 
is a bishop wicb a crosier, and Tested in a cope ; a covered cup in hu )«ft 
hand ; sinister supporter, a secnlar figure in a forred gown, holding a sword 
in one hand, in the other a palm branch ; both supporters hsTO nimba. In 
the anrrounding bordure are introduced curious representations of marks- 
men shooting with match lock-gnns, attendants twisting tbe match, cleaning 
the barrels, Ito,, with the date 1526. — A six-sided plate of iron, of great 
strength, ornamented with the royal arms of Portugal, enugned witb a 
crown. These are chased upon the centre of the plate, which is somewhat 
connaTC in form, pierced with two perforations for bolts, by which it may 
have been affixed to a war-saddle. — A fine specimen of German ironwiM^, 
a lock of complicated construction, with its key. — A steel key, of Kronch 
workmanship, displaying the monograms of Henry II. king of France, with 
the date 1547. — The mount of an avlTntmiere, of steel e<quiaitelj chased 
in relief in the style of the period of Cellini ; on medallions introduced at 
inierTals appear Minerra, Uars, &e., with other mythological subjects. — 
Two rapiers with elaborately pierced and chased cup-guards ; on the blcde 

of one of them is inscribed, on each side ^s'A'H*A'a*T>H'-{-,on 

the blade of the other f. cleheks- born - + ■ n- fecit soungom. -{-. 

Also two Spanish left-handed stilettos, with broad recurved guard-plates 
and very long cross-guards. The guard does not cover the hilt, as in tbs 
specimen of later date at Goodrich Court, Skellon, pi, ciiii,, fig. 17, but 
curves in the other direelion, over tbe blade. On one of these guards is 
chased in high relief a double-headed eagle displayed and ensigned with 
a crown, on its breast is a losenge-shaped compartment charged with the 
eroBsof St. James. — Four specimens of the plug-bajonet ; viz., one witb the 
blade serrated on one side, the cross-guard inlaid with gold ; another. 
brass-hilted, the blade inscribed, — God save King William and . Queen 
Uary ; the third, hafted with horn, is elaborately ornamented, the blade 
pierced ; amongst various monograms and inscriptions upon it is seen the 
name of Philip T. King of Spain, with the date 170t! ; also the sacred 
monograms ihs, and a dial or clock-face, with an arrow pointing to the 
zii. ; the fourth is even more richly decorated, the handle is of ivory piqv^ 
with silver, the cros^-guard of brass, terminating in little statuettes. 

By the Kev. J. Fuller Rcbsell, F.S.A. — *'Arnobii Afri Commentarii 
in Psalrooe, per Erasmum Roterod. proditi. Argent, ted. Jo. Knoblonchii, 
1522." This copy is in tbe contemporary stamped binding, npon oak 
boards, displaying on one side tbe arms of lienry VIII., France and 
£ngland quarterly with the dragon and greyhound as supporters ; above 
are escutcheons charged with St. George's Cross, sod the arms of the City 
of London ; on the other udc is a Tudor rose with scrolls — Bee rota, iie„ 
as described in this Journal, vol. xviii., p. 287. The binder's or artist's 
mark is introduced below, with the initials — I — N. 
. By Sir RosEBiOE Mqbchisoh. — Three German miners' aies, probably 
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med on oecasioiu of parade, or as the insignia of guilds, in the lerenteeoth 
centnij. Tbe Bpecimens eihibited were from the Museam of Economio 
Qeologj ; two Bitnilar axes kre to be Been in the Tower Armory, and aeteral 
others exist in private collections. Tbe head is in all these eiampleB of 
peculiar form ; the handle is eomposed mostlj of pieces of bone, elaboratelj 
engrared, the subjects being partly of a religions character, such as the 
crucifixion, saints, &e,, and partly representations of mining operations, 
Tcrj curious in detail ; also the arms of the Elector of Saxony, two sworda 
in saltire, impaling those of Bangarj (?) harry of nine. Amongst th« 
qnsint devices on these axes occnr the dates 1684, 1686, and 1725, re- 
speetirely. The miners appear in cnnous garments with wide skirts of 
leather (?) ; some holding axes aimilar to those exhibited, others hold lamps, 
a forked divining rod, &o. Axes of the like form appear in the sculptnrea 
of the so-called miners' pulpit in Freiberg cathedral, as represented b; Hefner 
(Costumes du Moyeo Age, II. Dir. pi. 57) ; the date of the soalptures is 
1546. Hefner obserres that the aie there seen is one of parade still in use. 
Through Mr. Bemhard Smith's exertions sis examples, which had been ex- 
ported to New York and sent bock to London, have been obtained for the 
Uoaeum of Eeonomic Geology ; three others have also been added to that col- 
lection, ranging in date from 1679 to 1749. It is elated that they are used 
in Germany, especially at Freiberg in Saxony ; such an aie is termed Steiger- 
hacke, — the Master-miner's hatchet. We ore indebted to Mr. Trenham 
Seeks for bringing these curious objects under our notice; he has also 
mentioned the following circumBtance, stated by a friend who bod occasion 
to liut Dresden on a metallurgical exploration. The BridBh Minister ex- 
pressed his surprise at seeing the King convening on some state oocABion with 
a personage in black and silver uniform bearing such a hatchet. He 
conjectured that he might be the Chief Executioner, hut found ont that 
he was a distinguished ofScial, the OI>erberg Hauptman, or Chief of the 
Uiners. 

ByUr. W. J. BtBNBiHD SirrCH. — Another like miner's axe; the haft 
is engraved with curious representations of metallurgical operations, and 
bears the date 1749. 

April 4, 1862. 
OcTiTiDS UoROAS, Esq., H.P., Tice-President, in the Chair. 

Hr. MoBGAS commenced the proceedings by inviting attention to the 
Architectural History of Chichester Cathedral, by Professor Willis, com- 
bined with memoirs hy the Rev. J. L. Petit and Mr. Sharpe, on Boxgrove 
Priory Church, 3horeham Church, with other architectural examples in 
Sussex. A copy of the long expected volume announced for publication at 
Chichester by Mr. Hayley Hascm, and comprinog the principal architeo- 
tnral memoirs read at the meeting of the Institute at Chichester in 1853, 
wsa sow presented to their library. Professor Willis had added to his 
discourse on the Cathedral a report replete with curious details, relating to 
the recent destrnction of the spire, and the beautiful volume now at length 
delirered to the subscribers would prove, Mr. Morgan observed, highl 
acceptable to the student of modifeval architecture. 

tit. Edhdsd Watertoh, F.S.A., then read a short dissertation on the 
art of Niollo, with the intention of calling attention to its general features 
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and the tnOBt remarkable existiDg exampleB, prelimiDarj to the ezliibttioa 
announced liy the Institute for tlie June meeting. 

Mr. JosBFH BuKiT read a notice of the early use of guns and guopowder. 
Printed in this volume, p. 68, ante. 

Sir Fbedebic Maddbk, K.U., gave a disconrte of onaHual interest on 
a charter, formerly Bupposed to be one of those given to the Monks of West- 
minster bj Edward the Confeaeor, and to which is appended a genaina 
impression of the seal of that king, in a bag of rich silken tissue. Thia 
document, which had been found hj Dugdaia in the Hatton Library, now at 
Eastwcll Park, Kent, was printed in the Monasticon in 1640, it had never 
subsequently been suboiitted to critical ezamination. It was exhibited on 
the present occasion by the kindness of the Earl of Winchilaea. Sir Frederic 
stated that its authenticity had long since been questioned ; it is well known 
that numerous spurious charters eiist amongst monastic evidences, some of 
them fabricated at a very early period, and probably in many eases pro- 
duced by the moots to supply the place of lost documents, or to asaert ia 
more ample terms the immunities and privileges which the monasteries 
actually enjoyed. Those who are familiar with Hr. Kemble's Codex Di- 
plomaticus are well aware of the existence of spurious Saxon documents, 
amongst those relating to Peterborough, Worcester, Croyland, &c., hut 
the monks of Westminster appear to have been singularly addicted to the 
fabrioation of such instruments, and, besides that entrusted for exhibition bj 
the liberality of the Earl of Winchilsea, there exist several in the treasury at 
Westminster, which are undoubtedly ancient forgeries. Sir Frederic indeed 
considered that of monastic charters prior to the reign of Henry I. few, if 
any, are wholly free from suspicion. He entered into a critical investiga- 
tion of that now exhibited, pointing out the simple character and pecu- 
liarities of expression in grants hy the Saxon princes, and explaining the 
points of internal evidence by which the spurtous nature of the charter 
under consideration seems proved beyond question. It was probably exe- 
cuted not long after, the Conquest, in order to secure certain immunities 
and privileges, especially in regard to coronations, and to the right of 
sanctuary, which appears to rest solely on the fictitious authority of these 
spurious charters. It is very remarkable that the seal which ia attached 
by silken cords, a mode of sealing unusual in the earlier times, when seals 
were appended by parchment labels,' is undoubtedly genuine, and the im- 
pression was made at the time when the charter was written ; from circum- 
stances which Sir Frederic pointed out, it could not have been an impressioa 
transferred from some other document executed in the lifetime of tha 
Confessor. This curious fact suggests that the matrix of the seat had 
remuned in possession of the monks, and another spurious grant which Sir 
Frederic had been permitted to examine amongst the Westminster muni- 
ments has likewise a genuine seal. It is dated on the same day as that ia 
the Hatton collection, and both appear to be the work of the same scribe. 

Mr. Robert Feroosok gave an account of the discovery, during th» 
previous week, of a fragment of Roman acolpture at Carlisle. It waa 

) The Btnedictiiies, in the Trattd de known to them. The earliest example 

Diplq ipeak of tbs uie ot the tilk Ucea of a seal bo attached which had fklUn 

in appending srals, as early ■■ the times under Sir Frederie's obBervation, is 

ottbeConfsMOr; but it must be observed ttiat of Benry I. in the year 1109. 
tliat these ipniioas charten only were 
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dUioterred In a etratum of block mould, about 300 yards from the town, 
in the level pasture through which the rirer Coldew takes iti courae. It 
consiats of the upper portion of a male figure, the head broken off at the 
neck, which is apparently encircled bj a torque or a rope, to which A 
crescent-shaped ornament ie appended. The left Bhoulder and hand remain, 
the latter grasping a staff, and in the right hand appears part of the handle, 
possibljr, of a sword or dagger terminating in a bird's head. In front of 
the body is an object which recalls the little basket-like receptacle occa> 
sionally seen in Boman monumental sculpture. The drapery is rudely 
represented in iiarrow parallel folds ; the figure, about two-thirds of life 
nzo, is in low flat relief ; the back of the fragment is smooth with an iron 
cramp, bj which it had been affixed to a wall or other flat surface. Ur. 
Franks observed that this relic BoeiDB to be portion of a sepulchral monument, 
possibly that of a soldier of one of the auiiliary cohorts quartered per 
liiuam valli. A large urn containing ashes, and also a 'bronze ring of 
common form lay near this relic, which is coarsely sculptured, and its 
present fractured state seems to be owing to reckless violence, rather than 
decay of time. 

Hr. LivocE communicated a memoir on ancient horticulture, and the 
decorationa of gardens, illustrated by a very curious piece of French 
tapestry which he exhibited, representing the history of Perseus and 
Andromeda, date about 1560 ; the costumes, details of domestic archi- 
tecture, gardens with berceaux and topiary work, Jic, were most picturesquo 
and accurately detuled. 

amfquflM ndr titSiriU at 9xt efySbUa. 
By Hr. Chablbs Tdckeb, F.3.A. — A drairing of an ovotd Tase, said to 
hare been found near Crediton, Dotou, 
where numerous Roman remains have 
been brought to light. It is of coarse 
gritty ware of dingy white color, and 
measures nearly 14 inches in height, 
the circumference of the largest part 
being 28A inches ; the diameter of the 
tnoath, 3 inches. This vessel was 
fonmeriy in the possession of the Rev. 
Samuel Rowe, Vicar of Crediton, 
author of the " Perambulation of the 
Ancient Forest of Dartmoor," and 
well-known by his inrestigaUons of 
antiquities in the West of England. 
It came from him to Mr. Holden, of 
£xet«r, by whom it was given to Ur. 
Tncker. An oroid vessel of similar 
description, found at laneoln, is now 
in the Doke of Northumberland's 
Uuseum at Alnwick Castle. It had 
been ascribed to the Roman period 

whilst in the collection of its previous ■■■■■■ r 

possessor, Mr. E. J. Willson, the 3 Lntkn. 

antiquary of JAndum. Another like vase, described by the Comte de 

n,gt,7cdT:G00glc 
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CftjloB u of Roman origin, ii preMired in the Uiueum of Antiqaitiea at 
the Imperial Libritrj in Paris. 

Bj Mr. W. Vf. E. Wthhb, M.F. — A devotioDol foldiag tablet, aeulptnred 
in ivory ; on one leaf ia the crucifixion, on the other the coronation of the 
BlosBcd Virgin Morj. It ia probably of Bnglish art, fourteenth century, 
and is believed to have belonged to Vale Crucia Abbey. It waa in the 
posaesHioD of the late Mr. Vaughan of RhCLg, Merionethshire, by whom it 
was given to Mr. Wynne. 

Sy FrofeMor WnaTHAooir, R.A. — Two cases containing a aelection of 
Papal medals. We are indebted to his kindness for the foilowing deacrip- 
tioa of these valuable examples oi art. " The specimens exhibited were 
chosen rather as itIu«trations of medallic art, of different periods, than for 
their historical interest, though aoroe of them deserve attention on grounds dis> 
tinct from their artistic merits. Of this class one Urge medallion, about 3 in. 
in diameter, of'Pope Paul II. (1464) proMding over a Council or Conaiatory, 
with the inscription aACRUN. fcbucuu. afostououu. conBisTomniL fadlds. 
TXNETua p. F. II., ii both curious and rare. The reverse has a represen- 
tation of the last judgment. It is the work of T. Bartolomeo. A smaller 
bronse medal gives a characteristic portrait of this ponUEt 

The medals were not arranged in order of date. The earliest in the 
series is one of Eugenius IV. (1131), before which period there are no 
authentic medallic portraits of the Popes. It is even thought that this 
commencement can only safely be dated from the time of Paul II., and that 
those of pontiffs prior to that date have been added at a later time by their 
successors. This of Eugenius IV. may, therefore, be open to doubt. The 
reverse of one of his medals bears the curious inscription quem. crxakt. 
JLDORAKT. Among the earlier examples to be noUced is one of Sixtus IV., 
m tiara and pluvial. The date of this pontiff was irom 1471 to 1484, and 
the great medatliat of the time waa a certain Pollajuolo. The reverse of tkia 
medal shows a finely designed female figure, and its execution ia attributed 
to this celebrated artist. A very fine reverse was shown of a medal of 
Innocent VJII. (1484), exhibiting three female figures draped, with the 
inscription justicia. fax. odpia. The style of this work is very grand, and 
the workmanship worthy the high reputation of Pollajuolo, who ia aatd to 
have executed it This medal evidently waa held in much esteem at the 
time, and when the tomb of Innocent was opened, for its removal to another 
site in 1606, a medal preciieiy similar to this waa found in iL A medal of 
Alexander VI. (Borgia) 1492, elaima notice for the large and bold character 
of its execution. It is in kroDie, and bean the inscription jubt. facisq. 
CTLTOR. : a tide not very conaistent with the well-known expression of the 
Bomana ' that the Empertav taught tyranny, but the Borgias practised it.' 
The two next medals deserving of particular notice are of Julius II. (1S03). 
The reveraes only of theae were shown. One of them ia a remarkably 
striking composition, representing St. Paul struck from his htffse, with other 
figures, and bearing the inseriplion contra . BnHDLUii . xb . oalcitbab. 
It is designed in the true spirit of Greek sculpture, and is attributed to the 
oelebratcd Raffaelle d'Urbino. The execution of the medal was carried out 
by Caradosso, no eminent artist and a fellow- workman of fi. Cellini, The 
Other reverse shows a female figure with a comvcopia, and is inscribed 
AHNDHA. fdbuca. Three medals of Leo. X. [Medici] 1^53, are next to be 
noticed. Two of these exhibit very high art qualities. One has a victor 
in a chariot drawn by four spirited horses ; a genius, or Victory, bearing a 
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croira, floats m the upper part of the compoBition, and below are imall pieces 
of Rrmoar, Inc. This beautiful woric closelj resembles the well-known 
silrer Sicilisa medallions so liighl; esteemed by collectors of ancient coins. 
It is sud to be the work of Valerio Valentino, and is a fine example 
of the art of the time. The second medal referrod to, said to have been 
executed bj the same artist, represents three female figures, altghtlj 
draped, with the motto fiat. fix. in. tibtdtb. tta. The design of this 
medal was furnished by Giulio Romano. A fine and rare silver medal, 
with twisted rim, of Clement Til. (Medici], in excellent preservation, aod 
eihibitiDg a characteristic head of that Pope, deserves notice. Another 
of the same with the reverse representing Moses striking the rock, with the 
motto DT. BIBAT. POPULTB. sbows a full composition well treated. It ia 
a work of the oelebrated fienvennto Cellini. Two fine medals, one gilt, the 
otiier b bronze, are to be noticed of Paul III. (Famese) 1534. The first, 
exhibiting a portrait of the pontiff, is rather scarce ; the specimen is in 
eicfjtent preservation. Under the title paclub hi. pout. uai. a. zii., is 
the name of the medallist AAEXANAPOZ - EDOIEI - in small letters. This 
refers to AleBBandro Cesati, called il Cfreeo, A smaUer bronze medal is 
belieTed b; some to be by B. Cellini, but it is probably a work of it Greco. 
It represents a youth, naked, carrying a water-pot, with a motto *EPNH ' 
ZUNOS ■ EYPAINEI. It is an exquisite example of art. The legend is, no 
doubt, a pun upon the name of this Pope, who was of the house of Famete ; 
4Fpnj Zifrot would read Femetmot, eamly rendered Famesinnt. A large 
medsl'of Paul IT., bareheaded, and in the pluvial, and twoof QregotjXIIL: 
one, small, gilt, another, of large size, in bronze, deserve notice. The 
latter has round the porteait oollbq. soo. jesu. ouhicu. hatiohdu. gratia. 
FUHDATO. DB. REUO. ET. LIT. OPT. iiEB. Thia medal has also a fine reverse. 
Anoth^ of this Pontiff has on the reverse the remarkable legend dboho- 
Toiuni. BTRAQES, in commemoration of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
A nedal, gilt, of Sixtus T. {1585], deserves attention for its character aa 
a portrait and its execution as a work of art. Those ofPaul T., Alexander 
Til., Innocent XI., and Alexander VIII., are also well worthy of notice, 
fw the expression and individuality of the portraits, and, generally, for 
the style of execution. It is to be regreted that only one side of the 
medab could be shown, aa in many instances both the obverses and 
reverses have eqnal claim to admiration. The two reverses shown of 
thoseof Alexander VII. and Till., one representing the monumental tomh 
of the Pope, and the other a bird's-eye view of the Piazza of St. Peter's, 
with ruHSAireaTA. ejus. in. hoktibub. saorib., exhibit great merit, of its 
kind, in the medallic treatment of architectural subjects. It is curious that 
m the latter design is shown a block of building between the extremities of 
the two colonnades, aa if the original design had contemplated that addition. 
One large bronze medal of Innocent XI. may be noticed especially. It 
contains four heads on the obverse ; namely, irkooent xi, leop. i. iup, 
JO. m. HRX. po. K.A. jns. vs. onx. The relief of the first head is very bold, 
the others recede till that of the Doge is in quite low relief. This curious 
medal commemorates the treaty entered into by the four potentates after 
railing the siege of Vienna in 1683. Pive remarkably fine medals, two very 
Urge, silver and gilt, and three smaller in silver, of Innocent Xll., deserve 
especial attention for the bold and grand character of treatment exhibited in 
tiiem. Oneoftheseroedalsisattributed to Beatrice Hamerami, of a Qerman 
fanuly celebrated for their talent in this branch of art. A large gilt medsV 

TOL. XIX. B B 
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of Benedict XIII. (1724) is a good example of the dill of the portnit 
medallisU of the time. The rererse of this medal is a spirited compoiition, 
finely eieouted, of St. Luke painting. Two of Olement XII., Urge, in 
bronze, ooe showing the head of the Pope crowned with the tiara, the other, 
a reverse, with the section of a chapel, inscribed sacello. in. ljltbbubit. 
&X. with date, are good examples of medaOic art towards the middle of the 
eighteenth ceotury. An eipressive portrvt of Benedict XIV., gilt, and 
another in silver, showing the rcTerae, a female figure well designed, with 
the motto TSOTiaALiBTS. REiOBais., of the same pontiff merit remark. 
Some Talnable examplee, both in portraits and reverses, of the pontificate 
of Clement XIII., exhibit the satisfactory condition of the art from 1769 
to 1774. A large and fine medal of its kind, of Gregory XVI., is inte- 
resting from its exhibiting on its reverse, in a view of Ripa Grande in 
Rome, a steamboat with other craft. The first appeuance of such an 
invention on a Papal medal is worthy of notice. Several of the fbllowiog 
medals were exhibited chiefiy to show the condition of art during the last 
fifty years, rather than from any particular merit or interest in thrir 
designs. Two of Fiua VII., with the head of that pontiff, and a reverse 
with the Colosseum, have, however, considerable merit. The pcotraits of the 
later Popes are not of remarkable excellenee. Two or three only were shown 
as specimens. The designs on the reverses of medals of Pins VI., Pius VII. 
Leo XII., Gregory XVf. and Pius IX. are not without interest, and swne 
of them exhibit considerable arUstical power in their respective authora. 

A third frame contained medals in gold and silver of St. Lake's 
Academy in Rome, and of the Academy of the Grand Duke in Florence ; 
also a fine reverse of the celebrated Torso of the Belvedere, a ulver 
medal of the Royal Academy of London." 

By Mr. Gdhuhd Watbrtov, F.3.A. — An iron prick spur. — A fine gold 
ring set with a pointed mby, and inscribed, — ibxtb. attbu. TBAJisisifs. 
pjut. HBDini tLLOKUH. — between the words are ciaqfoits ; date, late xiv. 
cent — An enameled cross of Maltese work, and a gold ring, device, on a 
ehield cowchi, with helm and crest, two bars in chief three roundels and a 
label ; legend — faeau d' a.boart ; or frcahd' a.Boart. (?) The tr may 
indicate a name or title. — The steel guard of a sword, of the time of 
Fliiabeth, wrought as if formed of cord. 

By Mr. Hewitt. — A lease of land at Eroding, in the Isle of Wight, to 
John Grime, dated 10 April, 11 James I., 1613, with the ofBcial seal of 
the Captain of the Island appended. This recently noticed seal, of which 
no other impression has been found, is of circular furm, the devise being 
the bust of a qneen issuing from a rote. Legend, (last word effaced) — ■ 
aiQlLLTM. 07FICU. issTLAE. (teotis ?) The document, now in tiie hands 
of Mr. George Hillier, author of the History of the Isle of Wight in course 
of publication, declares that " the kicge to one part of the said indentures 
has caused the seal of the office of the saide hie to be affixed," It is thus 
indorsed, — "This was the awntient seale of y* Island, by and whith whidt 
all leases were sealed by the commander." The lease is signed by Henry 
Ear! of Southampton. 

By Mr. W, J. Bernhard SltlTH. — A Spanish rapier of unusual length 
and weight, with a barred hilt ornamented with perforated shell-guards. 
Date late xvi. cent.— A long rapier with a guard formed in imitation of 
twisted cord, in like foshion as tJiat above noticed exhibited by Mr. Water- 
ton. See also Skelton, Goodrich Court Armory, pi. 103, fig. 13. 
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Bj Mr. A. W. Fbaitks, Dir.S.A. — A portion of & b&mboo walling-ttaff, 
or pouiblj the bandle of a fan or some like object, very curioualy engraTsd 
wiUl eobjects of Scripture history, the Prodigal Son, iic., in medallions. 
At the top is a heart-Bhaped compartment enclosing a male and a female 
bast, with the date 1612. At the bottom appear Adam and Eve, with the 

inaoriptitm — Omnes dexendimwr {tic). — Don PetruMme fent in 

edario hieronimi ; also the motto — NobilUat titu tirtuU vileteit. 

Bj Mr. W. PiflSE, through Mr. Blaauw. — A delioately finished oval 
miniaturedrawn withaplnmmet onTelluni, signed — J. (or T.) Fortter detin. 
It haa been supposed to be a portrait of the Duke of Uarlttorough ; it re- 
presents a gentleman in full-bottomed wig, and long falling band. It was 
fonuwljr in poaaesaion of ihe Ffuue family, of Ringmere, Sussex, and bad 
beloDged, aa stated, to Sir Henry Guillim, of Staplefield Common, whose 
dan^^hter married one <^ the FatueB, Some mioiaturea in like style by 
thea&me arliat hare been contributed to the Loan Exhibition recently formed 
at South KensingtoD, Catal., Nob. 2122, 2558. No artist of the name is 
mentioned by Walpole, Pilkington, or Bryan. Mr. Dsllaway, lotrocL to 
Walpole's Arts in England, vol. v. p. v., gives Ingham Foster amongst the 
collectors of engraved British Portraits. 

By the Bev. Jaueb Beck. — Two ancient iron rushlight-holders, used in 
Sussex for sospendiag rushes dipped in toUow, a rural substitute for candles, 
retained until comparatively recent times in that county. A specimen of 
such ai^lianees is fignred. Arch. Journal, vol xiii. p. 193. 

By the Ser. Ghesokt Rbohes. — A silver watch, the movement of which 
has a regnlating-spring, and is believed to have been made under the di- 
reetiim of Dr. Hooke, the celebrated mathematician, to whom the invention 
of the pendulum spring is attributed. The first idea originated in 16S8, 
but in 1660 the invention was improved, and towards the latter part of the 
seventeenth century it was skilfully carried out by Thomas Tompion under 
Dr. Hooke 's superintendence. The watch exhibited has been preserved with 
the family tradition that it was presented by Charles II. to Capt. Nicholas 
Tatteraell, through whose loyalty the king was conveyed to France after 
the defeat at Worcester in 1651. He was rewarded with a pension con- 
tinued for three generations ; a slab in the old churchyard at Brighton 
records his death in 1674, Mr. Morgan, who, in his Observations on 
Watchmaking, Archteologia, vol. xixiii. p. 93, describes Dr. Hooke '■ 
improvements, is of opinion that this watch was made not earlier than 
1675, but probably towards the close of the century. 

Matrices of seals. — By Mr. Edmund Watgrtoh, F.8.A. — Matrix of the 
seal of Thomas de Rokeby ; of silver ; circular, diam. 1 inch ; device an 
CAcntcheon of the arms of Bokeby, a chevron between three rooks ; legend 
(in Uack letter) — Sigillum : Thome ; de Rokeby. This may have been the 
aaal of Sir Thomas de Rokeby, of Rokeby and Uortham, Yorkshire. t> 
Edw. Ill, ; he was distinguished at the battle of Neville's Cross, in 1346. 
The seal of Simon Covellt ; circular, diam. Iv^ in., device an escutcheon 
concb^, charged with 3 crescents and a mullet in nombril point, and 
ensigned with a helm ; crest a crescent ; legend on a scroll (in black letter) 
S : Simonis Covellt. The design appears to be Flemish, at the later part 
of (he fifteenth centuiy. 
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iitij 2. 1862. 
Lord T&LBOT DE Ualahiss, F.S.A., Piesident, in the Cbair. 

Lord Talbot eipreaaed regret that his eDg&gementa in Ireland bad for 
tome time prevented his tAking part in the meetings of the Institnte ; he 
had noticed with gratiScation the interest of the communicaUonB receited, 
and the constant liberality with which valuable objects of antiquity and 
bistorical ralue were entrusted for exhibition. On the present occasitm it 
was with high satisfaction that he wae enabled to announce the concession 
of facilities of access, so long desired, to the depoutories of ancient wills. 
A memorial having been addressed to the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury, signed by the Earl Stanhope, President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and by influenzal members of that body, and also of tbe 
Institute, their Lordships had recently intimated that they bad approred of 
a proposal submitted to them by the Judge of the Court of Probate to carrj 
ont arrangements for the inspection of ancient wills in the registi; at 
Doctors' Commons, under proper restriction and for literary pnrposes only. 
Lord Talbot desired also to invite attention to the kind liberality of the 
£ar1 of Winchilsea, and to propose a vote of special acknowledgment to 
the noble possessor of the Eatton collections. At the previous meeting 
Lord WinchiUea had entrusted for examination a remarkable document 
preserved at Eastwell Park, and from the same rich depositor^ of historical 
and arcbieotogica] evidence he had now brought for the gratification of the 
Institute the valuable collection of drawings of effigies, painted glaai, and 
examples of monumental art, in cathedral and other churches, which had 
been formed bj Sir W. Bugdale for Lord Hatton, about 1640 ; also two 
sumptuous volnmes, one of them comprising transcripts of charteiB, the 
other relating to the ancient ceremonials of chivalry. With these, more- 
over. Lord Winehilsea had most kindly submitted to thdr eiamination a 
roll of the early part of the fifteenth century, which Lord Talbot regarded 
with unusual interest, being a Iforman-French version of the Modiu tertendi 
Parliamentum, of which no other copy is known to exist. The formula, 
long in use in England, as shown in Mr. Buffiis Hardy's valuable disserta- 
tion, was transmitted to the sister kingdom for the regulation of the two 
Uouses, and the roll now exhibited may have been the identical document 
used in the Irish Parliament. A curious petition is found endorsed upon it, 
addressed by Richard, Archbishop of Cashel, to Thomas of Lancaster, eon 
of Henty IV., and Lieutenant of Ireland early in the fifteenth century, the 
period to which this unique document may be asugned. 

Mr. C. SFRBMeEL Grbavbs, Q.C, offered some remarks on the import- 
ance of facilities for consulting ancient wills, and the advantages which 
would thence accrue to the historical student and the archnologist. Ha 
hoped that the promised privilege might be eit«nded in a large and liberal 
measure, and proposed a vote, which was seconded by Mr. Octaviua Morgan, 
M.P., recognising the great value of the concession which had now been 
announced by Lord Talbot. 

The Rev. J. H. Hill, Rector of Cranoe, Leicestershire, then gave a 
short account of the recent discovery of Itoman relics near that place, on 
the line of Roman road, which enters the county near Medboum, where a 
Roman pavement and other vestiges exist, and crosses the Fobs at Leiceater. 
The deposit lay not far from Lord Bemer's rendence, Keythorpe Hall, and 
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tbont a quarter of s mile from the ^wt where the Sftxon rerauna, des- 
cribed Aith. Jomn., Tol. zviii. p. 76, were found in Maj, 1860. Some 
workmen engaged in draining atruck upon a bronxe tkillet or iruUa, the 
handle of which waa pierced witii a trefoil ; with this were diainterred aome 
flaelj patinated fragmenta of a bronze pre/ericulum, nanietjr, the trefoil- 
(haped mouth and the handle, the latter ornamented with a figure of a 
Janciag genioa, of spirited deaign ; alao the straight apout of a bronte 
patera, terminating in the head of a ram (compare those found in one of 
the Bartlow Bills, ArchKologia, toI. izv. pi. 1 1 , fig. 1 1 ; rol. zzri. pi. 33). 
The spot where the diacoTorj occurred 'n at the bottom of a hill known aa 
"Sam'i Head," and the object laat noliced, Mr. Hill observed, had been 
regaided bj the finders with particular curiosity, from a supposed ossocio- 
ima with the familiar name of the locality. The coincidence, he remarked, 
■llboogh accidental, is certainly aingular. With the bronie relica abora 
Dotieeil were fragments of a glaas dish, ribbed and formed in a moold ; the 
opper portion of a long-necked bottle of rich deep blue colored glaas, with 
one haadle ; when perfect this remarkable specimen of antique glass had 
measured about 12 Inches in height (compare one found in the Uttrinum at 
UtltDgton, Arehsologia, toI. iirL pi. 45, fig. 7) ; also four glaas unffutn- 
taria, resembling those found with the remarkable interment in the fiartlow 
Hills. These relics, unfortunate!; in verj fragmentarj condition, had been 
deposited with a Boman interment, probabl; in a wooden chest, portions of 
decajed oak having been noticed, Thej la; at a depth of about 30 inches. 
The general features of the interesting discovery described bj Mr, Hill 
correspond closelj with those of like sepulchral depoaita of the Roman 
period in other localities, such as the tomb at Shefford, Bedfordahire, the 
emioiu contents of which are figured in the Fublicationa of the Cambridge 
Aatiqnarian Society (4te series), with a descriptiTe notice by Sir Henry 
Drrden, Bart. In that deposit a ribbed dish or saucer of glaas, a bronsa 
Teuel in perfect state, with a spout terminating in a ram's head, a bronie 
prefericvlum with trefoil- shaped mouth, and the handle ornamented with a 
Smtia fignre of fine design, also Tases of blue glass, and a bronze skillet 
■ere diunterred. Mr. Hill stated that some curious remains had lately 
beeo brought to light at St. Martin's, Leicester, of which he promised to 
gire a notice on a future occasion. 

Hr. Qborsx Tate, F.Q.S., of Alnwick, communicated an aecount of the 
elimination of ancient remains in Northumberland, in the valley of the 
Breamtsh, especially the site of an. old town near Linhope, known aa 
Greaves Ash, which Mr. Tate considers to be a vestige of the " Celtic " 
or ancient British race in Northumberland prior to the Roman invasion. 
The excavations, of which he described the results, illustraled by a ground- 
plu from a survey by Mr, Wightman, of Wooler, and diagrams, were carried 
out during the summer of 1861, prellminaTj to the Annual Meeting of the 
Berwickshire Naturalists' Club, through the liberal assistance and encoit- 
rsgsment of the Duke of Northumberland, ever foremost in promoting 
researches through which the history and antiquitiea of the county may be 
elucidated. The work was placed under the superintendence of the veteran 
explorer, Hr, W. Coulaon, of Corbridge, to whose intelligent and zealous 
direction the eztensive ezcavations made by his Grace's orders at £re- 
DMittum in Redesdale, in 1852, had been confided. Greaves Asli is aa 
elsTited platform on the southern slope of Greenshaw Hill, far up in the 
Cheriot range ; the old town, with the adjoining detached strongholds. 
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occupy &I1 areft of about 20 acres ; the niioa conBist chiefly of sites of 
circular dweUingB, Burronnded bj w&lla or nunparta, tiie whole foimed of 
dry maaonry, the matenals etnplojed being blocks of the porpfajiy of the 
diatriot, with aome water-worn atonea obtained from the fireamiah or other 
Btreama. The outer rampart of the priocipal work, or town, meuum 
10 to 12 feet in width, the inner one from 5 to 7 feet. In aome piteea the 
excavation eipoaed three or four couraes of rude maaonrj. The ana 
appears to have been occupied by circular huts and a few larger enclotores. 
The foundations of eighteen huta are visible, the diameter being from 11 to 
27 feet ; each haa a regular entrance, generally towarda the eaat or sontb- 
eaat. The fire-place appeared to have been in the centre. The hnt-drelei 
having been cleared, the floora appeared to have been neatly figged with 
alabs of porphyry ; aome portiona of pottery were noticed, also part of an 
armlet of glaaa. Some curioua obaervations on oonBtrac^Te peceliatitiet 
were the result of these eiplorationa ; the inrestigation extended to the 
adjacent forts or dwellings, connected with the principal cluster of hut- 
circles by an ancient way. A detailed account of this remarkable site, 
and also of camp and hut'Circles on the neighbonring heights along the 
oonrse of the river Breamish, is giren by Mr. Tate in the TransacUons of 
the Berwickshire Naturalists' Club, vol. iv, p. 293. The relies discorered 
supply no c<»icIuB)Te evidence in regard to the period when those dwellings 
were occupied ; besides the fragment of an armlet already mentioned, r«- 
aembling certain oraamenta which have occurred in Scotland and elsewhere, 
they comprise some rudely-shaped objects of flint, a material not found ui 
Northumberland, also hand-mills formed of syenite and sandstone, sad 
broken pottery presenting no distinctiTO features. In the fortreas known 
aa Brough-law camp, an iron blade was found, resembling the knife 
usually accompanying interments of the Saxon period. Hr. Tate oiled the 
principal examples of similar hut-circles and vestiges of ancient towns in 
Cornwall, Somerset, Scotland, and other localities ; he offered some curious 
suggestions in reference to the period and the primitive race, ignorant 
apparently of the use of metals, to which he is of opinion tiiat these 
remarkable remains may he assigned. The further and careful explora- 
tion of similar works in the Northern Marches, where, from the nature of 
the country and their inaccessible position, such restlges are found compa- 
ratively well preserved, may, it is hoped, throw light on the obscnre 
ethnological qnestiona connected with ihoae very interesting prebistoiie 



Mr. Llbwelltm Jbwitt, F.S.A., of Derby, then read a notioe of sped- 
mens of medieval vessels, and of pottery-works lately found between Derby 
and Duffield, on the estates of Lord Scarsdale, by whom llr. Jewitt s 
attention had been oalled to the discovery. Of two mouuda, apparently 
the sites of ancient works, only one had been examined ; Mr. Jewitt hoped 
to bring the subject more fully before the Society hereafter. He eihilnled 
drawings of the curious vessels, some of whioh are ornamented with hone- 
shoea in relief, and also with ring-hrooohes or fermailt, devices a* he 
believed of the Ferrers family, who from the Conquest possessed the lands 
where this discovery occurred. He has published subsequently a memmr 
with repreeentaUona of the vases described, in his intereeting periodioal 
chiefly relating to Derbyshire arcbnology, entitled the Beliqoaij ; see 
vol. ii. p. 216. The vessela, Mr. Jewitt remarked, are such as were 
cracked in the kiln, or had fallen out of shape ; they are partially glaiedj 
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the onuunenti were formed in "elip," and &£Bfed to the sarface after the 
vessel waa faafaioDed on the lathe. He cougidere^ their date to be about the 
time of HentjIII. He promiBed a ftiither communication on the sabject of 
fictile mannfacturea in Derbyshire ; a variety of other eartj specimena had 
beea fonnd at Tiokenall, on the site, as he believed, of another ancient 
maaufactoTB of pottery, and Ur. Jeiritt anticipated that he should be en- 
abled to show a continuons series of the products of local industry of this 
class from the Korman period to the time of the porcelain manufaetnre at 
Derby, towards the close of the last century, on the cesBation of the worlca 
at Chelsea. 

Mr. HoRBAir, in eipressing the thanks of the meeting for this cuHoub 
commnnicaUon, adrerted to the interest with vbich, having long devoted 
attention to the fictile arts in this country, he had welcomed the valuable 
Uemmrs lately given bj Ur. Jewitt in the Art Journal. The history of 
pottery and porcelain had been until recent times a sealed book ; Mr. 
Mor^pm rejoiced to perceive that so active and intelligent a fellow-labourer 
in thia special subject of research bod been enabled to afford that accurate 
and detuled information, which wonld be found in the Monographs by Mr. 
Jeiritt, to which he was desirous to invite attention. 

9tMimiii*' not BOatU af 9rl ejUmttV. 
By Kr, Albert Wat. — Drawings of two remarkable relics found some 
years since in Sussex, on the South Downs, probably accompanying an 
interment, hut the circnmstances relating to the discovery have not been 
recorded. It took place on Clayton Hill, about seven miles north of 
Brighton. One of these objects is the diminutive specimen of ancient 
potterj here figured on a reduced scale. The original, preserved in the 
eolIectioQ of Mrs. Weeks, Hurst Pierpoiut, measured 2} in. in height, 3i in. 
in diameter. It is of the curious class of urns designated by the late Sir 
R. Colt Hoare *' thuribles," the second division of Celtic pottery in the 
arnuigement proposed by the late Mr. Bateman, See bis Ten Years' 
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Diggings, p. 282, and the notice of that work in this Journal, vol iviii, 
p. 414, where several examples are enumerated. The lower part of this 
specimen b fonned with diagonal slits ; the upper part and inner margin 
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of the rim being mielj ornamented irith impreBsed corded lines, forming a 
trelliBed pattern. The intention of these small perforated Tessela is a 
<]uestion irell deserving attention in the rcry limited series of relica of their 
period. Occasionally thejr have two small perforations at the side, as if 
for suBpension. They mostly occur enclosed within larger urns, and in 
intenneots apparently not of the earliest class. Some examples seem 
fashioned after a basket-work type ; Bee a curious little urn formed with 
open work, found on Stanton Moor, Derbyshire, Archnologia, Tol. riii. pi. 1. 



The second object (see woodcut, orig. size), is a litlle pendant omomeDt 
of light blue Titrified paste. It was found within the little vessel above 
figured. The material appears almost identical with that of which certain 
Egyptian relics are formed. Two similar objects have been found with 
early interments in Sussex, on the downs near Brighton ; one of these is 
figured in Uorsfield's History of Lewes, p. 44, pi. 3, and is now amongst 
the late Dr. Uantell's collections in the British Maseum. These curious 
relics may have been imported with the glass beads which occur with early 
British remuiis. 

By Mr. Fredeeuck Fotts, of Chester. — Photographs of Roman inscrip- 
tions recently found in that city ; they have been described and accarately 
figured in Ur. Roach Smith's Collectanea Antlqua, vol. vi. p. 29. Also 
the following relics found at Chester. — Portion of a statuette of Venus, in 
fine white clay, formed in two moulds, and the moieties united together and 
placed on a pedestal. See specimens in Mr. Roach Smith's Roman Lon- 
don, p. 109, aud umilar types found near Moullns, figured in his Col- 
lectanea, vol. vi. p. 52. It was found on St. Mary's Hill, Chester. — 
Portion of a tile bearing the impression of the sole of a caliga thickly set 
with ntul-heads, and also the stamp of the twentieth legion, styled Valeria 
and Ftctrix,— LEO, ii v. — A rude leaden stainp with letters in relief. Id two 
lines, the letters inverted, so as to give an impress in their right direction. 
Mr. Potts proposes the reading cl avo. tic, preceded by the ceoturial aign. 
— An iron spear-head, ornamented with gilding, found in 1861. — Medinval 
ornaments, ear-rings, &c., one of them set with an emerald. 

By the Earl op Winchilbba — Three large volumes, from the Hatton 
Library, now preserved at Eastwell Park, Kent.— 1. A collection of colored 
drawings of monuments, painted glass. Inscriptions, heraldic achievements, 
dec., existing in cathedral and other churches, about 1 640. Sir Christopher, 
afterwards Lord Hatton, apprehending, as it has been stated, the dreadful 
devastation threatened- by the civil war, despatched Dugdale, at that lime 
Blanch-lion pursuivant, and who had been recommended to him by Spelman, 
to take, with the assistance of William Sedgewick, Dugdale's servant, a skilful 
arms-painter, drawings of such memorials as they judged most worthy of 
attention. These, carefully tricked by Sedgewick, were deposited in the 
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library formed kt Kirby in Northkm^totuhiTe hj Huar tutefnl uid judicious 
employer. Amongst llie onrions oontenta of this aumptuouB volume maj be 
cited diKwings of heraldry, mounments, ice., in the oatliedrsi churches of St. 
Paul's, Londoo, Lichfield, Ely, LiDColn, and Peterborough, of the pall and 
heraldic achioTements which were placed on the tomb of Katharine of 
Aragon, in the latter, and of the funereal achievemeat marlcing the spot 
where the remaina of Mary queen of Bcots had there first been deposited. 
Also of monnmenta and painted glass, at Selby, Hull, Potheringhay, 
Newark, Southwell, BotteBford,Sandon,Tamwcrth, &x., aadthe very curious 
psinled i^sM in St. George's church, Stamford, representing Edward III. 
and twenty-four knights kneeling in their armoiial lorcoatB. Also curious 
subjects from the legend of St. George, and the portraitures of Sir William 
Bmgges, Qarter, with his wife and daughters : this remarkable painted 
glau was placed there by him in the reign of Henry VI. Of numerous 
drawings of sepulchral memorials now destroyed may be cited Uiat of a 
brass of a knight in the croaa-leggod attitnde, in St. Mary's church. 
Chests. The costume presented the rare feature of ailettos, charged with 
a plain noss ; the bearing on the shield being billety with a label. — 2. An 
eitcnsiTe collection of copies of ancient documents ia possession of Henry 
St, George, Qarter t. Charles I., John Philipot, Somereet Herald in the 
same reign, and others. Numerous carefully colored drawings are given 
of the seab appended. — 3. An elaborately illuminated copy of the ceremonies 
used in creating knights of the Bath. These curious subjects are engrsTed 
in the Notes on Upton de Stud. Mil. p. 20, from a MS. in WiU. Le Neve's 
liliTsry ; also in Dugdale's Warw. p. 531, orig. edit. — 1. The roll before 
mentioned, entitled " La manere de tenire parlement,'' — 5. A facsimile of the 
grantby Edward the Confessor to Westminster, exhibited by Lord Winchilsea 
at the previous meeting (see p. 176, ante). This exact copy may bare been 
made by the same hand and at the same time as the transcripts of documents 
comprised in the folio volume above mentioned. Sir Christopher Hatton, 
a deseendant of the Lord Chancellor, t. Glis., was a lealoue royalist, and 
was created Baron Hatton, of Eirby, by Charles I. in 1643. His grand- 
daoghtor espoused the sixth Earl of Winchilsea, and the bulk of the Hatton 
eslates eventually devolved npon their son. 

By Mr. Johh Cakr, of Skipton. — Two original portrtuts, of which one 
represents Jane Seymour, punted, probably, before her marriage in 1536. 
Id general character and costume it bears much resemblance to the portrait 
of that queen in possession of the Duke of Bedford. In both paintings 
neekhuiea and Jewelry appear in rich variety ; in that at Woburn there is 
a pendant ornament with pearls, which seems to be the sacred monogram 
of Our Lord's name ; in this instance a like pendant is seen, formed of the 
letters ab, conjoined, and with pearls appended. It has been saggested 
that this may have been a token of affection given to Jane Seymour by 
Anne Boleyn. They had been together at the French court in 1514 as 
maids of honor to Hary, dau^ter of Henry VIL, and consort of Louie XII., 
aod their full length portraits, it is stated, are to he seen in the gallery of 
portraits at Versailles. It may have been partly due to early friendship at 
that period that Anne Boleyn, on becoming queen in 1S32, made choice of 
Jane Seymour as one of her own ladies of honor, a distinction attended 
with such fatal conseqnences. This portrut is on panel ; probably much 
ntooched. Pendant omamenta oomposed of letters were much in vogue at 
the period. A boMUful example— b. e — from a drawing by Holbein, is 

TOL. JIX. <J 
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given hy Mr. Shaw in kii Handbook of Alphabet! and Derices, and it maj 
be seen in this Journal, rol. x. p. 89, — The eeoond painting sent bj Mr. 
Carr repTesented the eminent reformer Hans Zuingliua, of 2firicb, probabi/ 
one of the numerous copies of the portrut bj Hans Aaper, a painter of 
considerable merit in that city. He was a contemporary and imitator of 
Holbein, and died in 1571. Hia original portraits of Zuinglios and hia 
wife are preBorred in the library of the city at Ziirich. That ezhihitad 
is on a somewhat reduced acale, on panel, profile to the lefit, and probably 
of the period. 

Bj Sir Tbokas Rokbwodb Gaob, Bart., through the Tery Rer. Canon 
Rock. — A fine pectoral cross of solid gold, with the figure of onr Lord 
enameled, and bearing over the head a rerj peculiar nimbus showing the 
points of the crosc darting out beyond the circle of the nimbus itself. 
From the shape of the tetters 1. H. R. I. on the (ttu/ui, and other indieations, 
it would seem that this cross was wrought about the middle of the sixteenth 
oenturj, Tcry probably by an English hand. Dr. Rook coujeotnrcs Uiat it 
may have been ^ven by Queen Uary, or some other wealthy friend, to the 
Lady Abbess of Syon Monastery, Isleworth, on the restoration of that 
house at the beginning of Mary's reign. This cross was presented to Sir 
Thomas Gage's nncle, that able antiquaiy, the late John Gage Rokewode. 
Esq., by the nuns of Syon, as a token of acknowledgment of benefits recdvod 
through his exertions when they took refuge in England irom Lisbon, after 
the seisure of Portugal by the French. The cross had formed a portion of the 
curious relics of their English home, borne about with them by the Syon nuns 
during their Tarious changes of remdence ; and the Superioress, from whom 
Mr. Gage Rokewode receiTed this mark of their gratitude, assured him that 
it had belonged to the sisterhood before they were compelled a second time 
toleare Syon, under Elizabeth, and quitted England. Within the last few 
months they have again come hack to this country, and are now settled at 
their new Syon house, Spetisbiiry, Dorsetshire, never having been broken 
np entirely as a religious body, since their establishment by Henry V. Sir 
Thomas Qage exhibited also a precious little book bound in green Telret, 
worked on both sides with the Prince of Wales's plume in silver, amidst 
diapering of seed-pearls wrought after a very artistic manner. The boiA 
itself is a sort of small peerage, with the shields and crests of sixty-four 
members of the House of Lords, nicely tricked in their proper colors and 
metals, by the skilful hand of Esther Inglis, who offered tliis exquisite 
little work as a new year's gift to Heniy, Prince of Wales, eldest son of 
James I. On the first leaf, within a fleur-de-lys, powdered with little gilt dots, 
is this inscription, — " A Book of the Armes of England doone by me Esther 
Inglis, Januar the first, 1609." Withm a heart formed by a wreath of 
green leaves and red and gold flowers, sunnonnted by a hand holding a 
golden pen, is written the dedication : — " To the most Ezcblumt Fkihcb 

Henry, Pkincb of Wales. Sir as your Hignes sees heir the figure of 

a heart and hand, euen so the liuely heart and hand of hir who formed it, so 
long as I breath, ar rowed to your most Excellent Highnes sorulce. Receane 
the Sir in good pairt tiiis litlc mytte doone by your most humble eeruand 
Ester Iholis." After this follows the skilfully limned portruture of Esther 
Inglis dressed in black, with the wide-spreading ruff of the time round her 
neck, and a jaunty little high-peaked hat overtopping her yellow hur. On 
a fly leaf, at the beginning of this little volume is the foUovring inscription ; — 
" This book belonged to the Princes of IngUnd, Louisa Stuart. Given 
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bj my node Edmund Stila to Mama and hj her to me Luc; Knight; " and, 
QD ■ Bj leaf at the end is written : — " Lncj Enight to whom this book 
belonged, was daughter and heiress of Wm. Euight, of Kingerby in Lin- 
colnshire, Esquire, and married in 1746, Sir Thomas Rookwood Gage, V 
But. of Hengrave in Suffolk. Luc; Lad; Gage died Sepf. 3" 17til, and 
is interred in Hengrave Church. Her mother was Miss Jenniogs, 1" the 
«ife of Cot. Stjrles attached to the court at St, Germain, and afterwards 
married Wm. Knight, Esqr., of Kingerby." 

Bj His BuiHBHCE Caksikal Wiseuan. — Two remarkable rings ; one of 
them of silver, date zv. cent., set with a " crapon," or toadstone, formerly 
much esteemed as an amulet against poison, as noticed in this volume, p. 
155, where mention is made of one presented to Queen Elizabeth. The 
other, date xtj. cent, is set with an intaglio, a head of our Iford, on blood- 
stone. 

By Mr, J. H. Le Keuz. — A dish of Wedgwood's ware, with whit« me- 
dallions on a light blue ground; it is a choice example, and of interest as 
hsTing been in nae at Longwood, during the time of the captivity of the 
Emperor Napoleon I. in St. Helena. 

By Hr. R. O. P. Mintt. — A silver ring found in the sand at Tenby, Pem- 
brokeshire. The hoop wreathed, its shoulders formed like heads of lions at 
the sides of the besel, which is engraved with a crowned I. Date zv. cent. 

B; Hr. Eduddd Waterton, F.S.A. — A leaden object or perforated 
weight (?) marked with pellets and radiating lines, a specimen of the 
carious class of objects noticed Arch. Journ., vol. ivii. pp. 164, 267. It 
was foond early in the present year in the garden of the College of Mount 
St. Mary's, Derbyshire. — Portrait, probably of the Old Chevalier, worked 
in tent-stitch, a bust in armour, surrounded by a garland, with crowns and 
thistles at the comers. Behind the bust is seen Britannia ; above is an 
■ngel holding a crown ; and aronnd is inscribed 1 Sam, xri. 63 — " Arise, 
snoint him for this is be." — "Touch not mine anointed." This relic of 
loyal attachment to the Stuart family has been preserved at Walton Ilall. 

By the Rev. Walteb Snbts.^A pair of gloves of fine wliite leather, 
sewn with gold thread ; the gauntlet cuffs embroidered with flowers, the piuk, 
cdiunlnne, fritillary, lia. Date, about 1580, — An Oriental nautilus- shell 
mounted in silver, and curiously engraved, ornamented also with niello. 
Date abont 1600. — Some interesting embroideries of the sixteenth century. 

ANNUAL LONDON MEETING. 
May 3, 1862. 

The enstomary Annual Meeting to receive the report of the Auditors of 
the previous year, with the statement of Receipts and Expenditure daring 
that period, took place at the Rooms of the Institute on Saturday, May 3. 
Id the absence of the President the chur was taken by Charles Sprengel 
Greaves, Esq., Q.C. 

The Balance- sheet, duly signed by the Auditors for the year ] 861, was 
sabmitted and approved. 

Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, and Robert 
Taylor Pritehett, Esq., F.S.A., were duly proposed and elected Auditors 
for ^e current year. 

The following abstract of Cash Accounts was ordered to be printed in 
the Journal. 
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A. qairterlj pnblioatlon hu beea AnoouQced wbieh nill doubtleaa be 
vebomed bj many of ow readers, to be entitled tbe Hbrau) and Oehealo- 
am, and devoted to the antiqiulies of Heraldry, and to tboee braochea of 
local and family hiotory to which heraldry lenda material aid. It baa been 
tralj obeerred, in the aDDonneement of this new serial miKellany, that 
Dotwi^tanding tbe frequent appearance of raloable works on familj 
histoiy, genealogy, asd hentldrj, as now anderstood, the aroUnologj <^ 
the hersldic art is mech in arraar of the advance »t aDliquariaD soienoe, 
Thtt eomparatiTe analysis end chronological arrangement, which hare 
rgeestly brought our aotions in regard to architecture in this country from 
eoofiuion into ajsttaa and order, may, it is hoped, be applied to heraldry 
mlh timilar succesa. CmnmtHiicalwns should be addreued to Mr. John 
Qoogh Hicbols, F.S.A., 25, Parliament Street. The first number (price 
two shillings sad aiipence) Is in tbe press. This and ensuing numbers will 
MBtain enqniriea concerning the earliest writers on armory ; — a list of 
Heralds' YisitatioDS of coanties ; — notices of royal mottoes ; — of Gerard 
Legh's accodena of Armoiy, with his portrait as Panther Herald ; — and 
MHDc notice of the rolls, pedigree*, and heraldic USS. coUeeted for 
uhibition by the Society of Antiquariet in May, 1862, with otkcr eogaate 
matter aceeptaUe to all who take interest in such researches. 

Ur. Fapworth has just issued Psri IX. c^ bis Dictionary of Arms 
belonging to familiee in Great Britain and Ireland. We are glad to aee 
this Inily important work steadily proceeding without any diminution of 
the care which baa dtstingnished the earlier Parts ; though we can but 
regret that the publta encouragement has not been vich as to aoeelerate its 
iisue. A work <rf this kind stands alone, and must long be without a rival. 
Il will, when eompteto> be indispensable to every library which makes any 
pretence to fomish heraldic, genealogical, or archaeological information. 
For Boeh a volnnta we ought to be able to wait patiently awhile, that it may 
be well done throughout ; though the portion already issued is so extremely 
noefiil as to make us wish for the remainder. Wo may remind those of 
oar readers who are not yet subsoribers, that it iiBon materially from all 
odier dictionaiies and ordinaries of arms in its arrangement; while others 
nable ns to find what arms certain persons have borne, this is adapted to 
upplj tbe great desideratum and enable us to find what persons bare 
bonie certain arms, in abort, to answer the frequently recurring question 
*' Whose arms are these 1 " It is remarkable that four-fifths of the 
heraldic charges, taken alphabetically, fall under the first aiz letters, A to F 
inelosive. We are well pleased therefore to see that Fart IX. brings us 
fu into " Chevron." All the coala having beasU or birds for the first charge 
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are alreaij pnbliahed. As the work is printed for subscriberB, and will not 
be for sale to the public for some jeare after its complotion at less thsn 
double the Bubscription price, arcbteological and literary Bocietira, and 
the posaesBorB of valuable libraries, as well as those perBons who taka a 
peculiar interest in the subject of the publication, wU) do well to become 
subscriberB. The terms maj be learned on application to Mr. J. W. Pap- 
worth, 14a, Great Marlborough Street, W. 

We have pleasure in inviting attention to the recent publication of a 
beantiM Tolume, — Tica SiluYum, an Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum 
of Antiquities at Caerleon ; b; John E. Lee, F.S,A-, Bon. Sec. of the 
Uoamouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Association. We hope on aa 
early occasion to bring before our readers the series of works produced 
-Dnder the auspices of that Society, and especially to advert more folly to 
this Taluable Catalogue by Mr. Lee, whose former works on Roman 
Tes^gea in the same locality have been noticed in this Jgumal, toI. ii. p. 
417 ; vol. vii. p. 97. His account of inscriptions and relics found at 
Caerleon, will also be fouud, ibid., vol. viii. p. 157. The Museum there 
formed, chiefly through his exertions and intelligence, comprises an assen- 
blage of inscribed Roman memorials, unequaled in Interest by any in the 
wtuthem parts of the kingdom. The adrantages which accrue from local 
museums, such as those at York, Shrewsbury, Bath, Colchester, tic, are 
comparatively slight, unless aided by the indispensable accompaniment of a 
good Catalogue. The utility of the desirable volume before us is enhanced 
by copious illustrations, consisting of fifty-two plates executed by the auth(v. 
It may be obtained from Messrs. Longman. 

An extended edition of the Parochial Antiquities of Devonshire, by the 
late Rev. Dr. Oliver, author of the Lives of the Bishops of Exeter, and of 
the History of that city, recently published, haa been announced by Mr, 
Pollard, Eieter (by subscription. One Guinea). It will form a deMrable 
Bupplement to the author's valuable worka relating to the Ecclesiaatical 
and Honaatic Antiquities of the Western Counties, ' 

The learned editor of the Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, the 
most Taluable publication perhaps of the late Record Commission, and 
to whom we have recently been indebted for a carefully revised text of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, published in the series, under direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, bos intimated the intention of publishing (by sabscrip- 
tion, in one vol. Svo,} an important collection of documents from the reign 
of ^thelbert of Kent, a.s. 605, to the Norman Conquest. It will com- 
prise every charter connected with our pre-Korman history to be found in 
the late Mr. Kemble's Codex Diplomaticus, together with many not con- 
tcuned in that collection. All those in Anglo-Saxon will be accompanied 
by a translation. These ancient historical monuments will be classed 
under miscellaneous charters, not aimple grants of land ; wills, almost 
exclusively in Saion : articles of constitution of Anglo-Saxon guilds ; and 
certificates of manumission of serfs. Mr. Thorpe proposes to send tbia 
volume to press as soon as a sufficient number of subscriberB shall have 
been obtained to defray the cost of printing. A glossary, local index, and 
some fac-similes will be given. Subscribers* namea are received by Uessn. 
Taylor, Red Lion Court, E.G. 
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SEPTEUBER, 1862. 



E ENGLISH CONaUEST OP THE SEVERN TALLET. 

Bt BDWIH ODBBT, LL.D., Kutat et OoniU ud Odiu CaUage. 

bsLT to the battle of Deorham, the whole basin 

I , rem and a large portion of the Cotswold, that is 

\] iii upland drained bj the Thames, were in the 

ii I of the Welshmen. Their great fortress to tlje 

was Cirencester, and some of the later battles 

lem and their English neighbours had been fought 

le of country which Ues between that town and 

Br. The marches separating the two races in this 

Iritain, though they had been subjected to several 

still remaiaed on the whole much as they had been 

Ufa century before. But there is reason to beliere 

it the year 571 the kings of Wessex received an 

of strength, that enabled them to carry the war 

'very heart of the Welsh territory. I do not stop 

Ire whence came this increase of strength, but 

they were enabled in the year last-mentioned to 

lir inroads as far north as Bedford, and six years 

rds to lead an army into the rich and beautiful valley, 

iquest of which forms the subject of the present 

nature of the country and the circumstances of 
les enable us to point out with much probability 
rection which the expeditionary force must have 
It must have advanced along the Roman Road 
firom Winchester to Cirencester, and then skirting 
rders of Braden forest have reached the Fosse, 
this great highway they passed, ravaging or in the 
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language of the times, harrying the country right and left. 
"West of the Fosse, and on a chain of hills which commands 
inagnificent views of the Severn-valley, lies the village of 
Deorham, Near it is an ancient eartiiwork, where as we 
may conjecture the men of the neighbourhood had retreated 
with their cattle and other valuables, and where our ances- 
tors were preparing to attack them, when the WelahmeD 
came to tie rescue, aud the battle of Deorham was the 
result. It is thus commemorated in the Chronicle. 

A. 571. Now Cuthwine and Ceawlin fought with the 
Brits, and three kings they slew, Commagil and Condidan 
and Farinmagil iu the place that is called Deorham, and 
they took three cities, Gleawan ceasterand Ciren ceaster and 
Bathan ceaster. 

Various conjectures have been hazarded with respect to 
the three kings, whose deaths are here recorded. Sharon 
Turner and Villemarqu^ consider Condidan to be the 
same person az the Kyndylan whose death is bewailed 
in an old Welsh manonad, or elegy, which we shall shortly 
have occasion to notice more particularly. But it appears 
clearly enough from the elegy that Kyndylan was slain 
near Shrewsbury, and therefore could not possibly be 
the Condidan who according to the Chronicle was slain at 
Deorham in Gloucestershire, Equally unsatis&ctory are 
the attempts which have been made to identify the other 
two princes Commagil and Farinmagil. But there is one 
conjecture with respect to these princes which seems to 
merit attention, though I do not remember to have seen it 
noticed elsewhere. When we read that three kings were 
slain at Deorham, and that the three cities of Gloucester, 
Cirencester and Bath surrendered, it is a natural inference, 
that the three Welsh princes were lords of the three cities, 
and that it was together with the men of these cities and of 
the dependent districts they fought and lost the battle of 
Deorham. It is matter of some little interest to know, that 
in all Ukelihood the last Welshman who bore rule in 
Gloucester was named Commagil, or — to give the name 
its latinised form, which may have been to him the most 
familiar — Cunomagulus. 

The conquest of Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath must 
have made the whole valley of the Severn, east of the river 
and south of Arden, English ground. It is clear from exist- 
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iiig remaina that during the Roman period Bath was a 
wealthy and flourishing town ; Gloucester, as we know both 
from Bavennas aud &om an inscriptioD found at Bath, was a 
Roman colony ; and with respect to Cirencester, there was 
probably no town at that time in Britain — York, London, and 
Colchester excepted — which in importance either civil or 
military could rank before it. These towns must hare 
represented the district. With the exception of some insig- 
nificant road-side stations between Bath and the Serem- 
ferry, there is hardly another place in this part of Britain, 
whose Roman name has come down to us. It is just possi- 
ble that one of the Alaunie and one of the Salins mentioned 
by Ravennaa may hare been intended for our modern 
Alchester and Droitwich, but they must hare been places of 
little note, and quite unequal to stem the flood of invasion 
that had set in upon them. There was no spot where the 
poor Welshman could find a shelter till he reached the great 
forest-district which spread over the modem counties of 
Warwick and Worcester. 

The southern limits of the new conquests may, I think, be 
defined with much precision,* but in the north the limits can 
only be determined, and that vaguely, by a consideration of 
the topography and physical conditions of the country. 
Where there are so many elements of uncertainty it would 
be idle to discuss the reasons which led me to lay down the 
boundaries as they appear in the map. But I am well 
acquainted with the district, and reasons more or less satis- 
fiwrtory can be given for all the apparently strange wander- 
ings of the pencil. They were not the result of mere acci- 
dent or ci^rice. 

The possession of Gloucester would naturally tempt our 
ancestors to cross the river. If we may trust Welsh legend, 
they carried their inroads, even at the eaily period of which 
we are treating, as far westward as the Wye. But the his- 
tory of the Enghsh conquests west of the Severn involves 
questions of great difficulty, and cannot be discussed inci- 
dentally. To avoid premature discussion I have in the map 
marked all the country west of the river as Welsh territory. 

Seven years after their first settlement in the Severn- 
Talley our ancestors made another inroad upon the Welsh- 



■ Tid. Jour, of Arcb. Imt., to], i 
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men. This inroad and the battle it led to forms the subject 
of the following entry. 

A. 584. Now Ceawlin and Cutha fought with the Brits 
in the place that is called Fethan leag, and there Outha was 
slain, and Ceawlin took many towns and countless booty, 
and angry he turned him thence to his own country {to his 
ag^ium). 

In their accounts of this battle Ethelwerd, Florence, and 
Malmsbury merely copy the Chronicle. Huntingdon tells us 
that Cuthwine {the Cutha of the Chronicle) fell overpowered 
with numbers, and that the English were defeated and took 
to flight ; but that Ceawlin again brought the army into 
order, and inspiring them with a stem determination, at 
length came off the conqueror.' 

I know not whence Huntingdon obtained his knowledge of 
these particulars, but there is so much that is probable in 
his story, that I would willingly receive it as true. Fordirn 
labours bard to mix up Aidan King of Scots in. all the 
leading events of this period. He makes him the ally of 
Maelgwn King of Gwynneth at the battle of Fettian le^,' 
and the ally of Cadwallon at the battle of Wodensburgh,* 
when Ceawlin was defeated. Unfortunately for the zealous 
Scotchman, Maelgwn died" nearly forty years before the 
battle of Fethan leag, and Cadwallon flourished in the 
seventh instead of the sixth century. According to Fordim * 
the battle of Fethan leag was fought at Stanemore in West- 
moreland. The motive which led him to fix on this locality 
is an obvious one. On Stanemore is " the Rie Cross," which 
certain Scotch writers maintain to be the ancient and proper 
limes " between Scotland and England. It was accordingly 
selected as a suitable place for a meeting between a Scottish 

* — rumia lepanto ezercita earn fa- more. Ant. o. 14. CSulmm uliB— 
gam sni KbjanuBuit, taadam pmlia vie- gmat objeat ia to bring his Bcotdunsn ks 
torea Ticit. Hist, ADg. 2. ux Bonth h posmble, tslLa ui that " conx' 

* SoDldcbioi]. iiL 28. log to the ui of tha Cambrian Britona, 
< lb. iii. 29. Aidu defeated the Suoni at Pethutle*!, 
' AJ). 517. Ann. Cembrin. at Sttmemore fn C34," and he giTM aa 
' Sootichron. iii. 28. his aathoritr, not bia coontiTinMi For- 
' Ushar, nhoae great demerit is the dun, but "Saxon Cbron. p. 22, Uaher'a 

deference he oocuioiiaUr sbawa to our Princ, pn. 870, 1147, which qnotaa tlio 

biatorical romancen, after deacribing the Bngliah Chconiclea." Tid. OuedoniB, i. 

iacideota of the battle of Fethan le»g as 282. Frande of the auna kind may bo 

he found them ia the Chronicle and found in ereiy third or fourth page of 

Huntingdon, qnotea Fordnn as his au' Chalmera' HiiKoy. 
thoiitf tox flzuig the locality at Stane- 
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king and the invadiDg Southron. But it would he waste of 
time to dwell longer on these fables. 

Henry and Hume represent Somerset and Devon as the 
scene of CeawUn's conquests, and therefore I presume would 
locate Fethan leag in one or other of these counties ; while 
our later historians," almost to a man, identify Fethan leag 
with Fretherne near Gloucester. I know of no reason for 
filing on this locality, except the resemblance supposed to 
exist between the words fretherne and fethan. But who can 
point out any known process of corruption by which Fethan 
could be transformed into Fretherne 1 Moreover, if we sup- 
pcwe Fretherne to be the place of the battle, where can we find 
room for the " many towns and countless booty " that were 
taken after the Tictory ? What significance can we give to 
the statement that " after the battle Ceawhn turned him 
thence to his own country ?" Frithem was situated in the 
very heart of the district conquered by the English seven 
years previously. It lay in the midst of the triangle domi- 
nated by the three great fortresses of Gloucester, Bath, 
and CSrencester, and when they fell must necessarily have 
fallen with them. 

Where then must we look for the place which has given 
rise to 80 much conflicting statement 1 Before we answer 
the question, it will be necessary to notice a law, which 
prevMls very widely in English topography, and to which I 
have already on more than one occasion called the attention 
of the reader. Anglo-Saxon names of places are, almost 
nniversaUy, feminine nouns ending in e and forming 
the genitive case in an. When connected with other words, 
they generally appear as genitives, but sometimes combine 
with these words and form simple compounds. Thus the 
Welsh Glou,' which in Roman geography takes the form of 
Gler-um, was converted by our ancestors, according to the 
genius of their language into Glew-e, and they caBed the 
town sometimes Gletoan ceaster, that is, the Chester or city 
of Glew-e, and sometimes Glewe-ceaster, of which Gloucester is 

■ 8li. Turner, H. of Anglo-Saxoni, 1, 3, Therpa, who heaiUtes B,bout " Deorhun 

5; LiDgard, E. of A. Suxonii, 12; iMp- in OlouOHtenhirel" hM no diffionltf 

MitnvKi Anglo^uos Einra ; ^ Tborp«. ftbout Frathemfl ; "tbapUceof thsbfttUe 

FloT. TigoTD. 8, n ; Moo. Hiit. Brit. ^iz. WW Fretherne in Qtoaceftenhire." 
Chron., p. 804, &a. I ibonld mention ' E&ir. Qloo., id eet, QloneceMtrift. H. 

that Uia editon of the lut mentioned Enut. lib. L 
wti^Sfp«nd*ciiwi]r— "FriUienter' Ur. 
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the corruption. Now, in Anglo-Saxon topography, the ge- 
uitiral form was used ia the great majority of instances, but 
in modem usage the simple compound prevails almost to its 
entire exclusion. There are indeed a few names of places 
which still retain the genitive. Thus Cheltenham is certainly 
a, corruption of Celtan ham, the hamlet of the Celt-e — Celt-e 
being no doubt the Anglo-Saxon name for the Chelt, the 
river, or rather brook, which flows through Cheltenham. 
Instances, however, of these genitival forms are now ex- 
tremely rare. They have in almost all cases given way to 
the simple compounds. 

The reader will now have Uttle hesitation in recognising 
a genitive case in the first element of the name FetJum leag, 
and, in considering such name as equivalent to The lea of 
Feth-e. If we suppose the place still to retain its ancient 
appellation, the name would according to analogy take the 
form of a simple compound, Fethe-ley. In certain of our 
dialects ih in the middle of a word is oflen represented by 
d; thus, in the North of England, for father, mother, another, 
■&C, they very commonly m.y fader, modder, anttdder, &c. If 
the place we are in search of were situated in one of these dis- 
tricts, we might expect to find its name modified accordingly. 

Now, just within the borders of Cheshire, at the entrance 
of the Vale Royal, and some three miles west of Namptwich, 
is a village called Faddiley. In the neighbourhood of this 
village I believe the battle of Fethan leag was fought. 

Of course identity of name does not necessarily prove 
identity of place. Let us, then, inquire how &r the selection 
of Faddiley, as the place of this battle will meet the re- 
quirements of the story, as they may be gathered from the 
Chronicle. 

If the battle were fought at Faddiley, Ceawlin must have 
advanced up the Severn valley, and entered Shropshire 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Areley Magna. Thence 
he must have marched to the Tern, and up the valley of 
that river to the borders of Cheshire ■ and crossing the line 
of watershed, he would, a few miles further on, find himself 
at Faddiley. Such was the most direct route to Faddiley 
from the Vale of Gloucester, and such I believe to have been 
the only practicable route at the time in question. Now 
the valley of the Tern is the very heart of Shropshire, a 
district iuU of rich pastures and peopled villages, and 
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abounding in ancient remains, both Boman and British, 
■which show that its adTantages were as highly appreciated 
in the sixth aS they are in the nineteenth century. Here, 
then, we hare a country, which might readily furnish th& 
"many towns and countless booty" mentioned in the 
Chronicle ; and as Faddiley is some ninety miles distant 
from Gloucester, the statement that after the battle Ceawlin 
" turned him thence to his own country," has an appropriate 
meaning. Even the strange statement that he returned in 
anger, seems to admit of explanation, on the hypothesis that 
has been started. If we suppose that in the ardour of 
success some of his officers pushed on unbidden into the 
Vale Royal, and so exposed themselves to an attack from 
Chester, we can \mderatand the anger which Ceawlin must 
have felt at an act of imprudence, that led to the loss of a 
brother, and might, but for the energy with which he 
hurried to the rescue, have led to the destruction of an 
army. 

Let us now see how far the conclusions we have arrived 
at agree with the revelations which are furnished us by the 
light of Welsh tradition. Unsubstantial forms they are, but 
they may nevertheless be the shadows of real and sub- 
stantial history. 

There is extant an old Welsh marvmad, or elegy, which 
bewails the death of a certain Welsh prince named Kyn- 
dylan. The poem is generally ascribed to Llywarch Hen, 
who is said to hare lived in the sixth century. It was 
edited by Owen Pugh, chiefly it would seem from the Red 
Book of Herghest, a MS. of the fourteenth century, now the 
property of Jesus College,' Oxford ; and was published by 
him, firat, in the Myvyrian Archjeology, and secondly, with 
a translation in a separate volume, which contains a col- 
lection of Llywarch Hen's poems. It was afterwards edited 
likewise with a translation by Villemarque, in his " Bardea 
Bretons," professedly ' from the Black Book of Carmarthen, 

■ ^e comieaywith which this Bodety of the Heogwrt USS. ThU celebrated 

have tX all times made it BTukble far caUection, which fonaerly belcmgnd to 

tha pnrpouH of literature, ia too veil the Vaughan family, ia nowthe property 

known, to need any eulogy from m* of Mr, Wynne of Poniartii, M,P. far Me- 

' Comnie IsB aatrea piioea da Liwaro'h rionethshire. It is matter of public in- 

cell»^ est tir^e du Litts noir de Hen- tereet to know that theee precioua ndios 

paU confronts avec le LItto rouge de are now in the poiarasion of a gentlenuu), 

Herghest. Bardes Brutons, p. 121. The who moat tboroDghly spprecutea tlieir 

Black Book, generally known as tha Black valae. 
Bookof Cannartbeniia themoEtTaluable 
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a MS. of the twelfth century. The first editor modemised 
the orthography, and frequently altered the wording of his 
MS. ; and as one-third of hia translation is open to question, 
these are liberties which a critical reader will be alow to 
pardon. But if the reader be dissatisfied with Owen Pugh's 
edition, the edition of Villemarqu^ is little likely to secure 
his confidence. The pecufiaritiea of the language must, I 
should think, arrest the attention of every one that has 
studied the comparative grammar of the Celtic dialects ; 
and the perplexities they occasioned me were so great, that 
I was at last driven to take a journey into Merionethshire, 
with the view of comparing the printed text with its sup- 
posed original I went over the Black Book, page by page, 
but could find in it 7io trace whatever of the Elegy on Kyn- 
dylan. There were three poems in the MS. with which the 
name of Llywarch Hen was connected, but only in occa- 
sional stanzas did they exhibit any correspondence with 
the poems that appear in YiUemarque's volume. I mention 
the fact, but ofier no explanation of it. When I add, that 
Owen Pugh in his edition of the Marwnad frequently gives 
us various readings, taken professedly from the Black Book 
(Llyfyr du), the reader will probably agree with me in 
thinking, that any attempt to unravel these difficulties had 
better be postponed to a more fitting opportunity. 

As the copy of the poem in the Red Book is the oldest 
Z am acquainted with, I have taken it for my text ; and in 
so doing, have been anxious to gire a transcript of the MS., 
which shall be correct, not merely to the letter, but also 
as regards the junction of words, and the punctuation, 
blundered though it may be. The only liberty I have taken 
has been in ranging the lines rhythmically, whereas the MS. 
has the lines in each triplet written continuously. 

My translation is intended to be literal. In the versions 
of Owen Pugh and Villemarqufe we frequently have tiie 
second person instead of the third, verbs inserted ad libitum, 
and the rendering in very many cases so loose, that it is 
imposable to say what construction they have put upon the 
origioal. We are sometimes at a loss to know what is tho 
meaning they wish to convey by their translation, and even 
when the meaning of a triplet taken by itself is tolerably 
dear, it is often difficult to discover its relevancy, or its 
connection with the triplet preceding or succeeding. Some 
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of these difficulties may be inherent in the poem itself, as it 
has come down to us. We know from Gyraldus Cambrensia, 
and it might be easily shown from existing MSS., that many 
of tJiese old Welsh poems were subjected to great altera- 
tiona at the hands of. successive transcribers. Triplets were 
transposed and interpolated, and it is quite possible that 
Llywarch Hen would only occasionally recognise his own 
handywork in the poem before us. Still, however, the 
transcriber of the fourteenth century must have seen a 
certain coherency between the several portions of the poem 
he was copying ; and one part of the duty of a translator 
will be to point out such coherency as far as he is able. I 
trust that the present translation, literal though it be, vrili 
present to the reader a more inteUigible and connected 
story than can be gathered from the preceding ones. 

The poem is written in what is termed the trihan milwr, 
or soldier's triplet, that is, in the oldest known form of 
Welsh versification. Its. style is essentially lyrical. One of 
its peculiarities distinguishes all the poems of Llywarch Hen, 
or rather I would say distinguishes that school of poetry of 
which Llywarch Hen was the type — I mean the custom of 
beginning several consecutive stanzas or triplets, sometimes 
to the number of ten or more, with the same ejaculatory 
phrase, which forms as it were the key-note of the stanza. 
The same images often recur, and the same thought is often 
presented in slightly varying forms in these consecutive 
triplets, and owing to such parallelism, we may not un- 
frequently discover the meaning of a line, which might 
otherwise occasion us much difficulty. Sometimes the 
sentence proceeds in the second person, " Kyndylan, thou 
wert^ &c. ; " but more frequently in the third, " Kyndylan, he 
was. Sec." In many cases no verb whatever can be dis- 
covered, and the triplet is made up of mere ejaculations. 

I have appended to my translation copious notes explaining 
the grounds on which it rests, and affording the reader the 
means of correcting it when erroneous. A translation of 
one of these old poems without such accompaniment has 
always seemed to me to be little better than a fraud upon 
the reader. 

In the opening stanzas the aged poet imagines himself 
escaping with the females of his family from the scene of 
carnage. He has reached some eminence, and rests awhile 

VOL. ZIX. I I 
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to contemplate the ruin of his country. The mangled body 
of his slaughtered chieftain first rises to his view ; but he 
shrinks from the image he has conjured up, and chooses 
rather to picture him at the head of his Welshmen watching 
the inraders from the mountain's slope, it may be from the 
sides of the Wiekin, till goaded by the cries and taunts of 
his injured countrymen, the liery chief rushes down upon 
our ancestors, and meets his death at their hands upon the 
plain. 



Sefvch allnDTDrjiiiiioii' Bsyllrcliwcrydri 



VopreiiD agouit ' anuv 

odieino' ;< odit: 

ac auTDno' dav derffiL 

Kjimdf Un callon ifien gaeaf : 
Bwut tvrcb trv; j hena : 
tu " arodeiat jr c»iT*f tronn. 



Kynndylan calloD godeith wannwyn. 
ogjflo " jn amgyayoith." 
jn axnvja tren tref difi*eitb. 



Kyndjlan befyrboat kjwUt. 
kMTynoTo " kit " dynojavo CI 
amucsai " tno tref y dat. 

' ifi»ii>^, W. ton pL Tlkfl frequent ab- 
■orpUoD of the w ii a marked feature in 
the laDguage of tliU poem. Vid. anucsei, 
Ht E, iv, at. IB, ta 

* Both 0. Pugh and Villemarqu^ make 
this a plural nouD. But the plural form 
seems occaslonBlly to have been uaed 
-with a aiugular meaning. Vid. Yeiione, 
Norris' Corn. Voo. The verb ia certain I y 

* That ii, bimaslf and family. As 
Shropahire waa aa BTyoed, or noodlaud, 
these similes are ctiaractecutio and ap- 
propriate, Vid, at 16, 46. 

' O. Pugb, irithoat autboritj^, substi- 
tuted for tbia word gv^dd-vid tbo wood- 
bine, and in bo doiog ia followed by Vil- 
lemacqud. I take the loat lyllable of r^i- 
nit to be the same as the last syllable of 
gieydd-vid, and go to be the din^iinutiTe 
preSi wo find in ga-bant, go-vron, Ac. 

' diane, W. ITie Breton O prefiied to 
inSnitivea gifes tbem a paitidpial mean' 
ina like the Welsh jm. 

' myn-ji, W, End future, 8rd pera. aing. 



1 Stand forth, maideua, and surrey the land 

of Kyndjlan, 
Pengvem'fl palace, is it not iu 9amea I 
Woe to the yoatti that longs for gooil 

fellowship ! 

2 One tree* with the tendril on it 
le escaping it may be — 

But what Ood ^1 have willed, let ii 

3 Kyndylaa, with heart like the ica of 

Winter . 
With thruat of wild boar' throngb his 

head— 
XJu»t " haat diapenaed the ale of Tren 1 
i Kyndylaa, with heart like the fire " of 

Spring, 
By the common oath, ia the midst of the 

Defending Tren Uiat waated town t 
5 Eyndylan, bright pillar of his oountry. 
Chain-bearer, obatmate in fight, 
Protected Tren bis lather's town I 

' That is the English enemy. O. Pugb 
makes TvrA a proper name! 

10 This word is not clearly written iu 
the HS. O. Pugh reads ti, but without 
authority. Vid, ptilhitac, st. S3. 

SItodd-i.Vf. 

" The change from the third to the 
lecond person ia remarkable. It aeems to 
intimate a sudden change of feeling on the 
part of the poet. 

" The goddailh, ur fire kiudlod in 
epring (o consume the dried gorse, leas 
subjected to many regulations by the 
Welah laws. » q/Hui. W. 

" Thatii>,inthemidatoflii(iWeUhmen. 

" PWfoitA, W. I have endaavonred to 
give the foroe of the prefix am. 

" cadvij/naag, W. 

w The prefix eyd ; in modem Welsh 
the compound wouldtake the form of cyn- 
dytieawg. This form actually occura in 



them 

•* arnvn^-av, W., to wrap round, to 
abroud. The id is absorbed, vid. at. 1, 
note ', and the letters ag are transpofed. 
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Kyndjlan beujtbTjIl ■ onl* 
LvlvfiMTO kynndjuujaTO Uu ; 
■amuGSBi treu hjt tiavu. 
KjndyUn oallon milp 
pan diagjiiDai ' jgkjmelri * cat ; 
otluisd ' aladsi* 

Kjndjlan eallan hebavc. 
butair ' ■□nwir gjnndeiryaTe.* 
kensQ kjndr»ya kyndynyiTC 
K;iid;Iui tatllon grjUihtrcli 
pan ^agynnel ympiiffTch ' cat 
kalanad jadeudrroh, 

KjiKt^lan guUiToh >• gfonifioat Uct. 

blei dlUn " di^rnoiat : 

My t afaui " tvreh traf y " dot. 

Kyndylan hyt tra attat yd adai. 
J gaUon mor wylat ;" 
ganUv '' ma] y gvrrf" j cat. 
Kyndylan powii borffor wych jl; 
kell eabyt by vyt ior : '* 
kanon kyndrvyn kTynitor. 



Kyndylan wyno uab kyndrryn : 
Dj mat" wiio baiaf am y drvyn : 
grr ny bo ^ell no m orwyn. 



6 Kyndylan, bright intoUigsnee departed, 
CbaiD-beirer, obstinate in tba boat, 
Protectad Traa aa loog as be traa liTing. 

7 KyndylBmvithheflriofgrajhound, 
When be deacended to tbe tuTmoil of 

battle, 
A. carnage he oaired out 

8 Eyndylaa with heart of hawk, 
Wtt the traa anraged 

Cub of Kyndrayn, the itnbbotn out, 
8 Kyndylan with heart of wild-boar. 
When ha deacended to the onaet cf 

battle, 
There waa carnage in two be>pB.>° 

10 Kyndylan, hungry boar, raTager, lion. 
Wolf tait-holding of decoent — 

Tbe wild boar will not give back Ilia 
fatber-atown!" 

11 Kyndylan ! while towards thee fled 
Eia heart, 'twaa a great fsati*al 
With him, like tbe prea* of tba battle .' 

12 Kyndylan of the Powia pnrple gallant 

Tbe atrangera' refuge, their life's anchor. 
Son of KyndruyDi the much to bo 
lanented I 



better than a maid I 



' P5^. W. pvj/lf, W. 

* diteyti-u, W. 

' «yi«A<Irt', W. Theff "eclipsaa" the 
it in gtymtlri, as it doe* tlio « in gcallan, 
at. 17. In like mauner we have the I 
colipaed by n in Mauavt, at. 4S. Thia 
orthagraphical eipedieQ^ tboogh now 
confined to tbe Iriab, waa at one time 
very generallr oaad in other language!. 
VIA. tbe aathor'a paper on Orthogr. £i- 
padienta, Phil. Trana. vol. ilL p. 1. Be- 
fore a guttural, yn appears to loae ita final 
»; y-gt^mdri, Ht T, y-god, at. Si, tc. 
Before a labial, yn becomea ym; vid. 
yinpr^^TcA, at. S, ymitd, at. 22, ymlimin, 
Bt.S2,&c 

» eelantdd, W. 

* load, W. 

^ hsddai'r. W. 
' eynMciriineg, W. 

* prigveh, the flrat push, the onset; 
/iHtiA, W., a push. 

" That is, I suppose, right and left. 
/rwcA, W., meana a cut, a thickneea, a 
depth. PerhapaabetterreDderingwould 
b«, in two MieaihtM. 

" goulo, Bret, empty; gul may be a 
cc.iue«t«a word. 

" 1 conaider this word to be the root 



of cfyfjnHi, to cleave to, just as gtjrn, ad- 
herent, is the root etgtyit-it, 

" adver-n, Vf. 

'* One d^culby in translating th« 
poems in tbe Bed Book ariiaa from the 
different words reprawnted by this letter. 
Hers it evidsDtty repreaenta tbs W^idi 



'* Stanms 7, 8, 9 describe^ it would 
aeem, Kyudylan's rush down the monn- 
tain. "Froia at. 10 we learn tbe result ; 
the wild-boar, i.t. tbe English enemy, will 
not give back, Ac 

" gxylad, W. 

" gani, Bret, 

" mr, Bret, keor, W. 

" Mad,Bnt. 

II In stansas 11, 12, tbe poet describee 
Qie large heart and noble Bytnpatbiei of 
his chieftain. The two following atanaaa, 
according to my rendering, contain tbe 
taanta which Lly warch addressed to Kyn- 
dylan, in order to induce bim to rush 
down to bis rescue. In etsnKis IG, 16, 
Llyworcb's better nature gets the upper 
hand, and he bids bis chief watch for 
the gtnerat welfare, and leave him to his 
fate. Tbronghont the poem Lly wareb re- 
' iblDuelf ssthemnseof bisobief- 
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Eyiulylui kymTjat ' vyt : 



ETiiddflaii kaedi yriv. 
yrjdOT ' lloegyraya hediv : 
tmgeled tm to nydir J 
Efndf liD kMdi jaetta. 
jnydtT lloegTrwys drry dreo : 
B7 elwir cost o td prenii. 
Qwi Ty gca]ion ■ i ■ mot dm.* 
ky««ylltu yBtyllat '* du : 
gTjim gnkvt kindylui kyogmi " 



li KyndyUn! k cxua of giief titoii wt— 
Set forward will not be tbe uny. 
Around the preoaure of the covert of thy 
thieldt 



17 U; heart hu great nuMrj 

In joining together Uie black boarda — 
I. Fair ia the flMh of Kyndjlau.tha oommoQ 
grief of > hundred hoata 1 



Pengwem, as ia well known, was the old Welsh name for 
Shrewsbury, and accordingly at Shrewsbury we muet fix the 
Llt/s Pengwem. The attempt to identify the town of Tren 
will raise questions more difficult to answer, and which had 
better be deferred till we come to consider what is meant 
by " the White Town," of which we shall find mention made 
further on in the poem. Lloegyr is the Welsh name for 
England, and that Lloegt/r-wifs meant the men of England, 
or in other words our own ancestors, seems clear enough, 
though eren on this point Owen Fugh has contrived to raise 
a difficulty. In his dictionary he tells us " the English or 
the inhabitants of modem Lloegyr are always called Saeson 
and never Lloegyrwys after the name of the country." It 
would be easy to disprove this assertion from other poems 
which Owen Pugh has edited ; but in truth there are always 
abundant means at hand of setting Owen Pugh at issue witli 
himself In the preface to his edition of this very poem, 
he describes the Lloegyrwys as " probably Saxons and Roman 
Britons united ; " and Yitlemarqu^, following his lead, calls 
them " les forces combin^es des &ixons et des Logriena." 
Neither of these writers advances a single argument to show 



Uln'a death. Vid. at. 4a, S7, to. The 
asaooiation which conaecta the stanzoa 
IS, 14, with the two prsceding ones ia 
not Tenr vnily traced. The mention of 
Kyndylan'i gencroiity aeems to hure 
reminded the poet of the circumalancea 
under which he laat claimed that prince'a 
aid ; and the put comee before him with 
all the Tiiidneaa of preaent reality, 

' eymAwyoii, W. 

* I bare aonstrued or mtiihyd dm if it 
wore a derivatiTe of atfaelh. Tbia Utter 
word ia oompouuded of ar and ntatth. 



» Unydd, W. 
< (mjityU, W. 

' IHCU, W. 

* daw, W. Sid para, aitig. fub of 
daie-td. The aubiL nggr. lloegjpvyt 
■eema here to be put in agreement with 
a verb eiagular. Vid. p. 310, n. ". ' 

• ^iB, W. Vid, p. 204, n. > 

' That ia, keep your poat on the 
mountain till the enemy attacka you. 
' drovg, Bret, 
w ateU.Vf. 
» ffratn, V. . 
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there really was any such combination of forces, and I can 
see no good reason why the Lloegyrwys who invaded Shrop- 
shire, might not have been as free from Welsh admixture, as 
their ancestors who landed ninety years before in South- 
ampton water. 

The triplets which follow those we have quoted furnish us 
with the sequel of the tragedy. They bring successively 
before us the ruined hall, the eagles saiUng over the field of 
battle, the rescue of the body, and the secret burial. 



SUnall gTiidyltui yitywjll beno 
heb Aaa bab wsl; : 
wyW were,* tawaf* wedy. 



tuauTD dnv t^ * «tn dyry' prjU. 
Staoall CTDdylui fs^wjU heno. 
h«b dantieb oleuat :' 



StsDell ftyndjkn yit^w^Il j Denn. 

gred; gvea gyweithjd : ' 

gvM nywna • da a»dynyd." 

StausU (Qmdjhii nent athwyt " hcbwed. 

mao imbed '" dy jBoryt : 

hy t tiB uu " ny bu doll ' • givjt," 



SUttell gyDdykn j* dmrjtt '* heno. 
gwady yr nob pieuat '' 

" ■ an^Bu" byrr ymgat." 

Staaell gpidylan nyt osmTytb bciio, 

nrboa oairec bytnyth : 

heb nsr. bab Dinar heb amTyth.'' 



18 Eyndylan'B Hall ia dark to-oigbt, 
Without fire, without bed r 

I'll weep awhile, afterwarda I ihall be 
eilant. 

19 KyudyUn's Hall in dark to-night, 
Without fir^ without c«ndls I 

Qod ezceptj'wbo will give ma patience I 
SO Kyndylan'a Hall ia darh to night. 
Without fire, without light — 
Let there oome apieading ailenoe around 
thee I 

21 Eyndylan'B Hall I dark ia iU roof 
After the fidr assembbkgo ! 

Ahu, it makes not well it« end I 

22 Kyndylan'a Hall, art thon not bereft of 

aeemUneaal 
In the gt«*e ia thy ahleld 1 
Aa long H he wai liring, thara was no 

break in the abicgle. 

23 Eyndylan'a Hull ia forlorn to night, 
Since then baa been no one owning it — 
ah I death will not leave me long ! 

21 Kyndylan'a Hall ia not pleasant to-night. 
On the top of Carroo Hytwjth " — 
WithoutIiord,withou(con)puiy, without 



' ffvylrav, W. 

* taw, W. UK. Brot, silence. The 
Ttrb aeems to be now obsolete in both 
langoages. 

* pwff.W. 

* dyro-i. W. 
•ffolmod, W. 

■ «I-ii, W.: imp. mood. 

■* qfmitkyddj'Tr. 

•jtnwsW. 
■" dyftA, W. 
" oU-u, W. 

« ioArf. Vid. p. 20*,D.*. 
^ This muat be read nt, or in Welah 
orthography, /«. OeDetnUy the v't in 



this US., ore to be pronounoed as u'a, 
and the u's as v's, 
" (mrf, W. 

w tlaad, W. 

" digariad, W. 

" pio*, W, 

" I cannot well make this word out. 
Tillemarqu4 quotee the Bed Book as 
rtndlog vii. The word may possibly ba 



inibUjBret. 



Welsh 

^ amrMcyih, W. 



5° ymgad-u, W. 
Hnu CO hare been the old 
of the CiBtle-Hill at Shrews- 
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hedfl men jt gjonu.* 

Standi gynd;lan ungran' j grelet 

heb do«t' hsb dui : 

marr ttjIjt." buT " muhunan." 

Bteuell gjndyUn ys peithuoo '■ hono. 
gredy katwyr " uod»Tc : •* 
eloMi kyndybn kaeave. 

StMiall jyndf Uu va ongrei ■* bsno. 

gnij J panib ambaei :'* 

Lab wjt beb wragad " m catn^ 

'Stanell nndjUn ya araf heao. 

BT«djo{uliy hinaf: 

y naTT dni^uo duT pawnaf," 

Stauell gyndjUn yatywyll y nenn. 
jfredy dyo« olo^yrwya : 
kyndylan ac elaan povys. 

SImuU gyndylan yatywylt bono. 
obUat kjDilrwyn : 
kyuon agviavn agvyn. 

Stauell gyndyloD 
gTsdj m&TT ymgyayrdi 
aweleia av dy bsntaa. 

Eryt eli ban ylaf > 



20 Eyndylan'B Hall iapierobiB cold to-night, 
AAer the honor that befell ma — 
Witjunit the men, wtthoal the woman it 
Bheltcredl, 

30 EyndyUn'a Hall a liSl to-nigfat. 
After the loiiiig of ita Elder — 

The great " God I what ahaU I do I 

31 Kindylui'B Hall I gloomy ia ita roof. 
Since the deetmeUon bj Che Loegyrwya 
Of Kyndjlan and Elmn of Powii. 



Kynon, and Qwiaun and Gwyii. 

33 Kyndylan'a Hallpiaroramearery boor — 
After the great gathering din at the Bre 
Which I aaw at thyi^ fire-hearth ! 

31 EU'a eagle, loud bii ory. 

He hai awallowed fre^ drink, 
Heart-blood of Eyndylan fair ! 



» cmM, W. PL cerddi. Vid. n. ". 

s djffjHhtdrf, W, 

^dainuld,yf. 

* Some words hare been eTidently 
omitted in the MS. 

* I cannot oonatrue this line. 
' ffwon-u, W. 

T lo<irf,W. 



" piiAiavig, W. u «eema occaaion- 
ally to take the pUco of one of the 
nuTow Towela, i, g, Ac Vid tntJttmao, 
«t. ST; (H for (t, gt. 3; vgvcrin for ei 
ywrin, it. BJ.Ao. 

" eoJiBr, W. cedioyr, pL 

■> Jiuai, W. The pluperfect tense 
Menu to have been used occaaionBlly 
with the lenaa of the perfect Tid. tleietKi, 

•tu. 

" g»raig, W. ffardgtdd, pL 



>^ Owan Pogh read* drugarauff, but I 
do not know on wliat authority; and 
Villemarqu^, followicg him, liaa tmgar o i:. 
These words of course rapr o aent the 
WeUh, tmgaraigg, merciful. I cannot 
construe dragaw. 

" gwna, W. 

" tneait-u, W. 

** 0. Pugh tnnslatee this word by "re- 
eehoing olunour," Villemarqui by "tu- 
multe. J^jwrneanaadin; andsappoaiag 
this word compounded nith ey the d 
would be changed to n, and we might 
account for the two middle eyllablea of 
yrngj/nyrdtm \ the prefix ym woald further 
give u» yngjpiyr, a surrouDding din. ' 
The last syllabls is I suppose the Weiab 
tan. If so it should be written as a 
distinct word. 

" The change of person doea not ad- 
mit of an easy axplaDHtiou. 

" Hef, W. 

" llewa. W. ; pluperfect, 3 aing. Tid. 
hwi, et. 29. 
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'Eryr oli gorelwi ' heno 

y ' grtxA gryr g»jnn ao»i :' 

ef 7goet ' trrm boet jmL 

Eryr ali aglywkf ' heao. 

creulyt jr ny> beiiijai' 
ef Jgoet tvrrm ' boet unaf. 
Exjr eli gorthrjmet'' heno. 
dyfftjnt maUwr mygedaic : 
dlr brochuul hir rigodeL'* 

Eryr di aeli«idT " myr. 
DjtIiTeid •* pyBcavt " jnsbjr. 
g«lTit " gTrtii " owMt gwyr. 



Eiyr eli goiymdB eoei 

kyuora kinjauk:^ 

3o llaTob" llTydit= jinha.^ 

Eryr penngrem penngun lUjt. 

arachal ; ktlee.^ 

eidic amgia 

E^t penngrem penngam llTrt. 
oroohel J *o«n.» 
eidic UDgio '' kfodjlan. 



«idic amgio iguraf. 

Eryr poagrem pell golwavt " heno. 

anraet.BTjrgrjlat:" 

ry gelwir trcna IreT dibit.*' 



35 Eli'« Mgle Kreama aloud to-nidit,' I 
In the blood of fair meo bs wdlowa ! 
J7« ia bi tho wcoi' — a heftTy" grief t» 

34 Eli'a e«gle I haar to-nigbt — 

Bloody JK be — I defy not '— 

Bit ii in the wood, a heavy grief to me t 
S7 Eli's es^e let him affiiob benight 

Heia^a " tjIs illustrioui— 

BrochniMl'a '^ land I — ^loiig let bim affront 



mouth " — 
Let bim call — let htm look out for the 
blood of mm; 

39 Eli'«e*gl« tr»TeneB tb* wood 
At dawn to fealt 

Hia gread — mny hia boldnaH proapsr ill 

40 Pengwem'a «agle vitb the gray horn- 

tMak, 
Very loud hia echoing voioe 
Bagsr for the fleah, tc" 

41 Feagwsm'aeaglewith.thegreybom-bea^, 
Vary loud hia call of defiance 

Eager for K/Ddjlon'a fieib I 
43 Pengnern's ekgle with the grey bom-bealr. 

Very loud bis clamour. 

Eager for the Seah of him I love I 
43 Pengwem'a eagle I from a&r ii hia call to- 
night— 

For tbe blood of men ia hia look oat — 

Truly will Tren be called tbe ruined 



' garalv, W. 3 aing, old fcim, 
' Vid, ggt^melri, at. 7. 



* noS-av; S eing, o\i fc 
< Vid. fghfpat^ri, at. 7. 



>' Tbe moaning aeema to be, usnallv he 
keeps the Beaa, now be doei not chaia 
the fish, but look* out for tbe blood of 



J ftetdrfiow. W. 

• This and the !2 following tripleta 
contain, aa I coiiatma them, a mere out- 
pouring of despair. In his proatration, 
the poet bids welcome to tbe evils that 
are oTerwhelming him. 

* I take this to be the same word as 
Iron iD at 35, though with b different 
ortbography. 

'* jmr(4rym-». W. ; imp. m. 8 sing. 

'' Jfeinir, as we gather from tbe latter 
part of the poem, was E}mdTlan's aiatar. 

" This must bo the celebrated Brocb- 
masl TqytbrawR, King of Fowia. 

" rhiffodd-i, W. ; imp, m. 3 sing. 

'* eadtt, W. 

" Irtidiam, W, 



"-' Uaug, W. 
^ Uavdiav, < 
1 (roAo, W. 



" Some words ure here eridently 
omitted in the MS. 

" I have construad this word aa if it 
were a derivative of W. O. Pugb, in 
hia edition spells it iewm. There is an 
adjective imin, clamorous. 

" dg, W. 

^ ludd, W., a din ; adaf may be s de- 
rivative. 

^ A derivaiiTe of ^w. 

" A derivaUve otoKtl-ed. 

" di/Otd, W, 
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Ettt pMUigveni p«U gdirit h«no. 

MWMt gTjT g»olit : 

r; gelwir trum tref letbiit.' 



EgtvTuau busa yorfiVwya ■ beiio. 
yaiwMil * jmgymiTyj.' 
olsdyr'kat oe' 



EglTjHseu bauk ynt faeth hcno. 
vyntanavt ' as gnueth : ' 
rud ynt vy rwy vy hiraeth. 
EglTyaaea baaaa ynt yng htno. 
y«nuad kyndiryn ; 
tir mablan kjndyUn wynn. 

EglryisAu bM8* ynt tirion heuo. 
ygrnaeth sn meillyon : '" 
ittd ynt Ty. rry vyngoallon " 
Eglryaaeu baaaa collaaant eu breiot," 



Bglvysieu baaaa ynt dioa hano. 
ychetwyr " ny phara." 
gryr awyc ami yma. 



41 Paognem'a eaglai fiwm kfar let bim oall 

For tha blood oT men Ut bim look out— 
Truly wUl Two be callsd the town of 

15 Baaaa'i Churches t there rerts to night — 
There enda— there ahrinks vithin him- 

He, that wu the Shelter ia battle- 
Heart of the men of Argoet 1 * 
i6 Baaaa'a chorchaa are enriebed to-night — 

Uy tongae hath done it ! 

Buddy ' are they, overflowing my grief ! 
47 Basaa'a churohea are cloaa neighbouring 

To the heir of Eyndruyn — 

Qrave-yard of Eyndylm fair ! 
4 9 Baau'a churchea are torely to-night — 

Their clover hath mads them so — 

Ruddy are they, overflowiiig my heart J 
19 Baaaa'a churchea have lost their privilege 

Since the deatruetioD by tbe Loegyrwys 

Of Kyndylan and Elvan of Powya. 
eo Baaaa's churchea are to loake an end to 

The warriora are not to ooatinne — 



Eglviaaeu bass* ynt baruar '^ heno. 

nminneo wyf dyar: 

oid ynt vy rvy vyggalar." 

Y dref weui ymbronn ; cost. 
yeet yr yhefraa " siiyoet : 

ar wyneb y gvellt y gvaet. 

Y dref wen ynyUiyiiiyr '» 
y hafraa yglaa vyuyr : " 

y gwaet aoan dnet y gryr. 



51 Baaaa's churchea are atill to-night — 
And I am to cryl 

Theg ■* are not— orerdowing ia my lament. 

52 The White Town in the boaom of tbe 

There baa ever been of Us lostybood, 
Oq the BurfiuM of the giasi, the blood t 

53 The White Town in the cooDtry^nde I 
Ita Inaty hood — ita grey thoughtfalneH — ™ 
The blood under tha feel of it* w 



■ Otl&iHd, W. 

* gorffintyi, W. 

* d»eedd-\i, W. 

* ymgynmieyt-aa, W. 
» eltdvr, W, 

■ The Welsh Beam to have given to 
Sliropthire the name of Argced, or 
Woodland. 

7 ta^avd, W. The t ia here ealipaed 
by then, 

■ gym, W. ; pre{. 

* That i^ with blood. 

>* me/tion, W.; Bubet. sggr. Vid. stlS, 

'■ Here ng ealipaea the c of callm. 

" braint, W. 

" cadter, W.; eedwyr, pL 

" yam, W. 



" partNir, W, 

" That ia, the warriors menUoned in 
the preceding stanza. 

" galar, W. 

'^ eiviu, W., meani plump; and in hie 
Dictionary 0. Pugh makes tha word a 
gubatantiTe od tbe authority of the paa- 
aage in the text. He there deaues it 
tbe "plumpnamofyouth." Viliemarqui 
reads yrrral, bnt I believe without any 
authority. 

" lymhsr, W 
native district. 

■^ That is, its grey-headed seniore. O. 
Pugh construes " ita blue sons of con- 
templation;" and euppoiealhatthebarla 
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T di«f wen ynydvffTjtit 

llb»wen yrjdair ' rrtli gyyuirud 'k»t; 

vgverin' oBOtderjut. 

Y dittwenn rrog trenn athrodwjd, 
Oed gDodooh yHgwyt tomi : 
yndjnot gat nogyt ych yechwfd. 



Y dref Winn rmg trenn athnaa], 

Oed gnodach y gaaet : * 

At wyneb gvellt noo oredic Ijrjnar.' 



OTynii jTyt" freuer n 



" vyntftu^rt " yt lesBeint. 



£4 The Wliita Town in the valley t 

Joyfal its troop with the common epoil 

of battle— 
Ita people are they cot E^nel 
55 The White Town between Tren and 
Trodwydl 
More common wa* the broken ahiald 
Coning from battle, tbao the eTening 

£6 The White Town between Tren and 
TrftTaJl 
More common wu the blood 
On the surface of the grufi, tlun.the 
ploughed fkllaw 1 
ST Alaa ! fVeur t how aad is it, to-night 
After the loaa of kindred I 
By the miahap of my tongue were they 
elun! &C. 



Freur, as we learn from the latter part of the poem, was 
Kyndylan's sister. I do not, however, intend to trace out 
the varioufl members of this chieftain's family ; nor shall I 
speculate as to the rank or power they possessed among their 
countrymen. All that we can know on these matters must 
be gathered from the poem ; and, as we hare no means of 
comparison, we have no sure ground whereon to base any 
critical inference. Such inquiries moreover would throw but 
Uttle light on the subject immediately before us. Indeed 
the latter part of the poem contains so little that is of histo- 
rical interest, that it would hardly repay us for the time and 
trouble which must be spent in unravelling ita diflSculties. 
I shall not therefore proceed further with my translation. 

Bassa's Churches were no doubt a group of small churches, 
such as we find at Glendalough and other places in Ireland. 
The hallowed spot where the last Welsh Lord of Pengwem 
received a hurried and a blood-stained burial, may probably 
be recognised in Baschurch, a small town or, rather, village 
lying some seven miles north of Shrewsbury. Names of 
places on the Welsh border appear to be in many cases little 
more than loose translations of the Welsh names that pre- 



1 hyddtUr, W. 

' mrftocfA, W., spoil ; ej/fanrhaeih, 
common or publio ipoil. 0. Pugh and 
ViUflmarqud gire lu cgmtmug, but I do . 
not know on what antUority. 

* V Menu to be the tame word as ia 
geDWally found spelled y in the MS. 

* That is, retuniin^ from paitnre. 



* Thii ia evidently the nme word as the », 
TOL. I IX, 



ia elsewhere spelt gvatt or gvatt, 
• SroCTior, W. 

' yuynn' JVrf iiatiUuBedsB an adver- 
bial ezpreBBion in Walah. 
' diiamiLVf. 

' eufnai, W.; esfittiainl, pL 
» on/aisd, W, 
" lafatcd, W.; the t ia eclipsed by 
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ceded them, and Baschurch renders with sufficieDt precision 
the Welsh phrase Eglwysau Bassa. 

It may help ua to fix the locality of the " White Town," if 
■we first ascertain what meaning was generally given to the 
phraee in the early times of which we are now treating. 
Whithorn in Galloway, where St. Ninia the Welsh apostle of 
the Southern Ficts fixed his episcopal seat in the fourth 
century, was hy our Saxon ancestors termed hwit eem or 
White Cell. Bede tells us that the place was commonly 
called "Ad candidam casam," because Ninia had there 
" built a church of stone after a fashion new to the Britons." 
— Hist. Ecc, c iv. From this passage it seems probable that 
the church was called Candida casa as early as the fourth 
century, when Kinia built it ; and it is clear it was so called 
when Bede wrote, that is, a Httle more than a century after 
Ceawlin's inroad. We may infer that in the sixth and seventh 
centuries the term while was applied to buildings of hewn 
stone, in contradistinction to houses built of timber or mere 
dry walling. Now Shropshire was an Argoed,' or woodland, 
and the rast number of wooden bouses still to be seen in its 
towns and Tillages shows the kind of material which must 
always bare been the most available for constructive pur- 
poses. Its ancient towns were no doubt mainly b\ult of 
timber. There is but one place in the district which we- 
know, or with any show of probability can suppose, to have 
been built after the Itoman fashion ; and I believe Uriconium 
to be the " White Town," whence issued the bands of war- 
riors whose prowess is dwelt upon with such mingled pride 
and sadness by the poet. 

That an ancient highway — either a paved road or a drift- 
way — ran alongside ^e Severn and entered Worcestershire, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Areley Magna, is almost 
certain : and equally so is it, that such highway crossed the 
Tern and passed through Uriconium. Through tiie same town 
ran the Watling Street. A traveller therefore from Pengwero, 
or irom the upper part of the valley of the Tern, would pass 
that river immediately before reaching Uriconium ; and when 
he reached the town might> as his occasions led him, either pro- 
ceed iiirther south, or pass eastward along the Watling Street. 
It was probably with reference to the two routes thus opea 
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to the traveller that the poet uses the phrases, " The White 
Town between Tren and Trodwyd," "The WhiteTown between 
Tren and Traval." Traval and Trodwyd may have been noted 
places on the other side of Uriconium, on the line of these 
two highways — Trodwyd' being probably some forest-defile. 
That the poet considered Tren to be the name of a river as 
■well as of a town appears from a triplet in the latter part of 
the poem, which speaks of the confluence of the Tren and the 
Tridonwy, that is, as I take it, of the Tern and the Roden. 

If the river Tren was our modern Tern, we must look for 
the town of Tren somewhere in the neighbourhood of this 
river. In the topography of every coimtry, towns and 
villages readily take the name of the stream that flows past 
them ; and the reader will easily call to mind some brook 
that gives its name to more than one village on its banks — 
epithets sach as great, little, taet, dry, &c., being used for dis- 
tinction's sake. On this very river we have a village called 
Tern ; but it certainly baa no pretensions to represent the 
town of Tren we are now in search of. It is clear that 
Kyndylan of Shrewsbury must have been lord of the whole 
surrounding country. His usual place of abode may have 
been on Carrec Hytwyth, but the great town, " hia fethers' 
town," which figures so largely in the poem under the name 
of Tren, must have been the capital of his district. Ther:e 
was but one place which in Roman times had any pretensions 
to be so considered, and I believe that Tren and lie " White 
Town " alike represent the Roman Uriconium. 

It may be asked, if Tren and Uriconium be the same 
place, how can we account for the difference of name % The 
objection is a very reasonable one, and requires on our part 
a very careful answer. 

Most of our Roman towns have in their neighbourhood 
earthworks, supposed to be the remains of the more ancient 
British towns whiph they supplanted ; Colchester has the 
earthworks at Lexden, Dorchester, the Maiden Camp, 
Chichester the Brill, and so forth. We are generally told 
that these Roman towns grew out of the camps which were 
constructed during the siege of the neighbouring stronghold. 
I believe this to be a mistaJie. Temporary camps may some- 

\ puiage; liOQca it would leetu 
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timcB be traced near these strongholds, and that they were 
constructed by the besiegers is very probable. But such 
camps differ both in their character and in the circumstances 
of tiieir position from the towns, whose origin we are now 
inyestigating. The latter are mostly situated in the valley 
near the river, and often two or three miles from the scarped 
heights, which generally represent the British fortress ; while 
the temporary camps, at least such as have fallen under my 
notice, lie only just beyond flight-shot from the fortress, and 
were evidently constructed more for the annoyance of the 
besieged, than with any view to the convenience of the 
besiegers. The towns were probably erected as the different 
provinces, one afler another, bent the neck to the yoke, and 
consented to receive the " prsesidia castellaque," ^ which the 
ProprsBtor for the time being might think necessary to secure 
their obedience. 

For one of these garrison-towns Uriconium seems to have 
been originally intended ; though it was probably inha- 
bited in the sixth century by a population consisting for the 
most part of Romanised Britons. It lay about a third of a 
mile from the Tern, near its junction with the Severn, and 
about three miles from the Wrekin, on or near to which we 
have reason to believe was a native town, the old British 
capital of the district. This native town there can be littie 
doubt continued to exist beside the Eoman town, till the 
inroad of Ceawlin involved both in one common ruin. 

We must not suppose that the British earthworks or 
*' camps," aa they are sometimes called, necessarily included 
within their circuit the whole of a British settlement There 
are instances in which only scanty traces of habitation are 
found within the ramparts, while outside of them extend 
lines of hut-circles for a mile or more — showing clearly that 
the fortress was only used when the presence of an enemy 
made it necessary. The remains of an earthwork may still 
be traced on the Wrekin, and they represent no doubt the 
dinle torecon or stronghold of the Wrekin of which mention 
is made in the latter part of the poem. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the greater part of the British town lay at the 
foot of the hill to the westward, and that the space between 
it and the Roman town on the banks of the Tern was more 
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or less thickly covered with buildings, cemeteries, tileries, 
&c., such as we find traces of near other Roman stations, 
Caister for example. The whole of this space, the Roman 
town included, seema to have taken the name of the British 
town, and to have been called Uriconlura. But no doubt the 
people of the neighbourhood made nicer distinctions. As the 
Londoner distinguishes between London and Westminster, so 
would they distinguish between the diide wrecon and the 
Roman town, to which they seem to have given the name of 
the river beside which it stood. In the Lritish town was no 
doubt much of the old British rudeness, and much of Italian 
refinement in its Roman neighbour. The relations between 
the two may have been very similar to those that exist 
between the " Irish town" and the " English town" in some 
of our Irish cities. 

A like case of confusion between the general and the 
special name occurs in the Itinerary. The Sth iter, which 
proceeds northwards from London, gives the distance between 
Csesaromagus and Colonia as twenty-four miles ; the dth 
iter, which proceeds to London southwards, and according to 
our ablest antiquaries traverses the same ground as the Sth 
iter, gives us the distance from Camulodanum to Canonium 
as eight miles, and from Canonium to Csesaroma{;us as twelve 
— in all twenty miles. That Colchester represents the Colonia 
of the 5th iter seems to be generally admitted ; and that it 
represents the Camulodunum of Tacitus and of the 9th iter 
is maintained by writers of so much weight and by argu- 
ments so convincing, as to leave Uttle room for doubt upon the 
subject. To account for the discrepancy of name we must sup- 
pose, that the Roman town was specially called Colonia * — 
i/te Colony — because it was the first and the most important 
colony founded by the Romans in the island ; and that the 
entire settlement took the name of Camulodunum from the 
British town at Lexden, to which it owed its origin. Some 
of the difl&culties connected with this iter remain to be 
explained, but the principal ones, and among them we must 
rank the diflerence in the distances, may be accounted for on 
this hypothesis. 

* IT ws might Huppoee that Calonia of Urioouium. ' But on thli nippodCioii, 

took it« name from tlie lirer on nbi^ it I should aipeet, ttom analasf, that the 

stood (the Colna), tiie oasa of Camulo- bmn would be called Coloiiiuni, or 

-diinom would b« siactl; paraUel to that CoUniiun. 
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"Pengwera's eagle" must have been a denizen of the 
woods, -which, we may reasonably suppose, at one time 
cOYered the banks of the Severn near Shrewsbury. But the 
harbourage of " Eli's eagle " is not so readily discovered. 
Villemarqu^ goes in search of it as far aa Ireland, but we may, 
I thiak, seek for it nearer home with better hopes of success. 
Bede tells us, that Aloluyth, the old name for Dunbarton, 
meant the rock of the Clyde. Hist. Ecc., xii. ; Helvellen, 
there is little doubt, meant the yellow mountain, as Kliiw- 
velen, that name so common in Welsh topography, meant the 
yellow slope — the different localities deriving their respective 
names from the yellow bloom of the gorze that covered them. 
It would seem then that Al or Hel was used in ancient 
British topography to denote a rocky height. Now, some 
twelve miles up the valley of the Tern there is a high and 
very remarkable ridge of rocks called Hawkstone. It runs 
towards the river, but dies away at Hodnet, shortly before 
reaching it. If this ridge were called ' the Sel or SI, the 
strong British fortress in front of it which goes by the name 
of Bury Walls, might very well, according to analogy,* take 
the name of Elig, and as the final ff is dropt in Welsh almost 
as freely as in English, we at once get the name of Eli. Here 
then we have two British stronghold, one in the valley of the 
Severn at Pengwem, some five miles from TJriconium, the 
other twelve miles distant up the valley of the Tern ; and the 
picture of the two eagles each sailing down his valley to the 
battle-field seems to me to be no less true to nature, than it 
is striking as a piece of poetry. 

In triplet 37 Kyndylan's country is styled the land of 
Brochmael. I think we may conclude that at the time 
when the events took place which the poem refers to, a 



' Then u Bome Blight eTideacs that marry toira — WeUh BchoUn ue not 

such mi aetually the caae. Near to agrood M to the etymology — but the 

Uodii«t is a plsce called HelabDW. We impertant point is that the town is often 

may autmise that of asTeral abawe in the called Amwythiff, without the nibetaa- 

naighbourhoodtbeoaanhichapproached tire, Phil. Tran«. i. Ko. 6. ATaricum 

nearest to Uawhstone took fcam it its (Bourgea) lay oa the river Avar-a, and 

oame, and was called the Uel-sbaw. Autricum (Chartrca) on the river wl'ich 

' £lig would really be an adjectivs, wu called Autura. Walckeoaer, L 39S. 

aad would signify belonging to the El. The connection between the namoe of 

But adjectiTee of thia claaa are con- the towna and the uamea of the riven ia 

Btaatly ueed both in Welsh and in obiioiu, and is noticed by Walckenaer, 

Breton as aubetantlTet denoting place. though he does not attempt to explain 

In modem Welah Shrewabniy is called ita nature, 
Tr^ AnvyAig, the moatad, or the 
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pHnce nataed Brochmael held the suzereioty ia that part 
of Britain. There is reason to suppose that he viaa the 
same person as the prince of that name who, According 
to Bede, was present at the Battle of Chester.' This 
celebrated battle was fought, according to the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, in 607, but according both to the Annates Cambrije 
and to Tighemac, in 613, which is probably the true date. 
If we follow this calculation, thirty-six years must have elapsed 
between the date of Ceawlin'e inroad and Ethelfrith's advance 
upon Chester ; and, though this interval might well be com- 
prised within the reign of one prince, yet it is long enough 
to make some explanation desirable. The circumstances of 
tlie case readily furnish it. The Annales Cambrisa inform 
us that Selim, son of Cynan, fell in the battle of Chester. 
Now Cynan is always represented as the son of Brochmael, 
and accordingly it would appear that the grandson of 
Brochmael was engaged in the battle. It is clear, therefore, 
that the Welsh king must at that time have been a man in 
advanced life, a circumstance which explains the fact men- 
tioned by Bede, that he took his station with the monks of 
Bangor, who had come to pray for the success of their 
countrymen. Brochmael, therefore, may very well have 
been King of Powls when Ceawhn attacked TJriconium ; and 
it was probably under the leadership of this Welsh king that 
the Britons succeeded in arresting the further progress of 
the invaders at the battle of Faddiley. 

I trust I have now advanced arguments suflScient to con- 
vince the critical reader that it was Ceawhn, King of Wessex, 
who destroyed TJriconium. He appears to have wasted the 
whole valley of the Tern, and perhaps we may say the whole 
of the district to which we now give the name of Shropshire. 
But the Britons were still powerful enough to prevent his 
penetrating either into the valley of the Weaver, or into that 
of the Dee. For thirty-five years after CeawUn's inroad, the 
King of Powis kept his hold of Chester, till in the year 613 
he suffered at the hands of Ethelfiitb the terrible defeat 
which Bede has commemorated. From that date the 
marches between North Wales and England have remained, 
with occasional variations, much as we find them at the 
present day. 
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Here it was my intention to have brought thia paper to a 
close. But it has been suggested to me that I ought not to 
pass over ■without remark certain speculations ■which have 
lately obtained a good deal of public notice, and 'which, it 
must be confessed, are altogether at variaace with the con- 
clusions 'which I have been endeavouring to establish in 
the present essay. These speculations were first brought 
forward by Mr. Thomas Wright, in a paper which appeared 
in the Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire (to), viii. p. 141), and have since been main- 
tained in other papers published in the Archeeologia 
Cambrenais. His views have already met with formidable 
opponents in Mr. Basil Jones and others, and therefore my 
present notice of them may be the shorter. 

According to Mr. Wright, "the popular story that the 
people who resisted the Saxons was the ancient Celtic 
population of the island, is a mere fiction." The scanty 
remains of that population were the serfs who cultivated the 
land. The " Britons " who resisted our ancestors were " a 
mixture of races foreign to the island, and lived congregated 
in towns." After the open country was overrun by the 
invaders, the towns lying in that part of Britain which is now 
called England, for the most part yielded " on composition," 
and still exist as English towns or cities. But in the west 
of Britain it was otherwise. " The strong town of Deva or 
Chester held its ground on the north, and Glevum or Glou- 
cester survived, and a Roman town on the site of Worcester 
may also have been preserved, but the line of strong towns 
between Gloucester and Chester — Ariconium, Magna, Bravi- 
nium, Uriconium, kc," with the other Roman towns in Wales, 
were " utterly destroyed." Who then were the people who 
wrought all tiiis fearful ruin in the West of Britain ? 

Mr. Wright, in answer to this question, tells us, that 
Armorica "was never completely Romanised," Its Celtic 
population, holding " fiercely to their own nationality, were 
accustomed to navigation and piracy," — were indeed " no less 
piratical than the Saxons themselves." At the beginning of 
the fifth century they " resumed their ancient barbarism," 
and " were the heart and nerve of that formidable Bagauderio 
which threatened the safety of the Roman government ia 
Gaul." When M\i\i& to a certain extent re-asserted Roman 
dominion in Armorica, they fled before bim, and invaded 
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the -westero coasts of Britain. It was " a fiercer invasion 
and conquest of the country, and much more destructive 
than the invasion of the Angles, Jutea, and Saxons in the 
other parts of the island." The new barbarians exterminated 
the Romanised inhabitants of the land, destroyed Uriconium, 
kc, and settling down in the desert they had made, became 
the ancestors of the modern Welsh — the old etory, that the 
Britons fled to the continent and gara name to Brittany, 
being of course a fiction. 

No authorities are quoted in support of these statements. 
They are only assertions and inferences, and may be treated 
accordingly. As far then as our knowledge goes, the people 
of Armorica had nothing to do with the hagauderie — if by 
this Mr. Wright means the insurrection of the bagaudtE or 
peasants, of which Aurelius Victor and Eutropius make 
mention ; and just as little had they to do with piracy. 
They exhibited a spirit of turbulence in their relations with 
the Roman government ; but their country was intersected in 
all directions with Roman roads, and, as we hare every reason 
to beheve, was as thoroughly Romanised as the average of 
the Gallic provinces " — certainly as much so as the western 
parts of Britain. As to the idleged disappearance of the 
Celtic element from among the British population, I will 
only remark, that every Briton who is mentioned either hy 
Bede or by the writers in the Chronicle, as an opponent of our 
ancestors, bears a name of Celtic origin; and though some of 
them may have been of Roman descent, yet it is clear from 
the signiGcancy of certain of the names, that the nationality 
with which they identified themselves was Celtic both in 
origin and in feeling. Of the circumstances under which 
the British tovms came into possession of our ancestors we 
know but little. That little, however, directly contradicts 
Mr. Wright's statements. We know that they wasted 
many of these towns — Pevensey, Silchester, Verulam, Cam- 
bridge, Chester,' Ac. — and good reasons may be given for 
the belief that even London itself for awhile lay desolate and 
uninhabited. The towns in the west of Britain which bore 



* B; this pbrais I mean the proiinoei before dj^^guiebed hj tlicnr ftdaplion of 

iobmbltod by the people, to whom C«Mr Roman Kanen uid onitoniB. 

mora gepeowll; gires tiie nune of OallL * AccordiDi; to Hr. Wright, Cheltar 

The inhatntantB of AqnidJne, uid of the ww one of the Britiah towni Uut wsre 

nlle; of the Rhone, bwl bean long " piaMTTvd." 
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the first brunt of heathen fierceness, were for the most part 
sacked and burnt ; those which lay more to the westward, 
and which our ancestors reached at a later period — 
Maridunum, Venta, Segontium, &c. — long continued to be 
peopled cities. According to Mr. Wright these last-mentioned 
towns should have been the first destroyed. 

I hope that enough has now been advanced on this subject 
to shew, that Mr. Wright's settlement of its difficulties has 
made a re-opening of the question neither superfluous nor 
uncalled for. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES MADE DURINO A TOUR IN WESTEEN 
GERMANY AND FRANCE.' 

B» J. O. VESTWOOD, H.A., P.I1.B., bo. 

CoLoaNB possesses numerous pre-gothic objects of interest 
to the antiquary, which would amply repay him, even if the 
attractions of its wonderful cathedral did not add their claims 
to his attention. The famous shrine of the three kings is 
perhaps the grandest of a class of monuments of the 
twelfth century, upon which all the art of the period was 
lavished, and for the decoration of which antique gems and 
cameos were introduced, which merit more careful exami- 
nation than has been bestowed upon them. On the Cologne 
reliquary I noticed a cameo of early date and considerable 
size, with the head of Christ ; it is fixed near the right hand 
comer of the end of the shrine towards the choir (i. e. the 
■west end). Two others, Leda, and Cupid and Psyche, are 
of smaller size, but appear deserving of examination. 

Two of the figures at the east end of the shrine represent 
St. Gereon and St. Maurice, the patron saints of Cologne, 
in miul-armour, close over the head, and reaching to the 
feet ; they bear kite-shaped shields. The lower row of the 
figures is apparently less ancient than the rest of the shrine. 

In the treasury of the cathedral are preserved many 
beautiful objects of the Gothic period, of which I omit 
the description. A Limoges enameled archiepiscopal cross 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and a staff for the 
leader of the choir, merit especial attention : the latter is 
ornamented, near the top, with a small globe of crystal ; from 
this rise three divergent biunches, surmounted by a flat cross- 
bar, above which is placed a group of small statues repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child, with the three kings, the first 
of whom kneels before the Saviour, the other two stand 
behind. Here are also preserved a series of ten elaborate 
carvings in ivory, but of a comparatively modern (renais- 
sance) date. There are two MSS. preserved in the sacristy 

' CkiDtinoed froni toL xiiiL p. 226. 
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bound in embossed gilt covers, aiso of tbe renaissance 
period. 

I was much struck with the inscripUon — Quod non vides, 
firmat fides — over the altar of the Ursuline church to the 
north of the cathedral. 

St. Cunibert's church, the ancient cathedral of Cologne. 
situated to the north of the cathedral, on the bank of the 
Rhine, has recently been carefully restored and decorated in 
polychrome with great effect. The semicircular apse has been 
painted in imitation of tapestry, with a grand figure of ^e 
Sariour in the upper part The stained glass in this church 
is considered to be the oldest in this part of Grermany. 

Tbe church of St Maria in Capitolio merits a careful 
examination on account of its many architectural peculiari- 
ties. The crypt under the east end of the church may 
possibly be a portion of the church erected in the eighth 
century by Queen Plectrudis, wife of Pepin of Herstal, but 
the upper part dates from about A..D. 1000. The roof of the 
crypt has been decorated with paintings, amongst which I 
noticed the Baptism of the Saviour, the Annunciation, and the 
Burial of the Virgin, all treated in the formal Byzantioe style, 
which was so long prevalent in the east A figure of Plectmdia, 
a sculpture in high relief, probably of the eleventh century, 
is built into the outside of the wall of the apse of the church, 
at a consideratde height from the ground ; it ia larger than 
life, the head small, with the wimple drawn close over it, 
suiTOunded by an ornamental nimbus like a cockle shell ; 
the right hand open and raised in ih)nt of the breast, and the 
left Iiaud holding a scroll inscribed in Boman capitals — 
DOHINE DiLEXi DBCOBEH D0HT3 TVS. — Around the figure, 
which is placed in a rather deeply sunk oblong area, ia a 
plain raised border inscribed above the head of the figure — 
B. PLBCTHVDis KB6IBA- — which IS again surrounded by a 
foliated border similar to that whidi is commonly observed 
Burroundiug early German sculptured ivories.^ The entrance 
to this curious church is at the north-east angle of the nave, 
at the extremity of an elevated cloister, and through a large 
oaken door of the early part of the twelfth century, elabo- 
rately carved with scenes of the Life of Christ ; these 
sculptures are of great interest as compared with the 

' Figured b7BauBerfc,Deakm, t. 8,aiidOtt^Handb. 4. EirdiLEniuL Arah. p. 184. 
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representations of the same subjects upon the bronze doors 
at Hildesheim, Gnesen, &c. Each wing of the door is di-i 
vided into three large transverse, and ten small square com- 
partments, separated from each other by raised interlaced 
riband patterns of a rery Anglo-Saxon character. In tha six 
large compartments the following subjects are figured : — ■ 
1, the Salutation and the Annuociatioa ; — 2, the Angel 
appearing to Joseph and the Pliglit into Egypt ; — 3, the 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple and the Baptism of 
Cbiist ; the Saviour is here represented standing on a dra- 
goa — not in water, as usual ; the Holy Dove rests upon his 
head ; the Baptist marks hia forehead, whilst an Angel on 
the other side holds his clothing ; — 4, the Entry into Jeru- 
salem, with Zaccheus in the Tree ; — 5, the Last Supper ; only 
nine of the Apostles are here present ; — 6, the Descent of 
the Holy Ghost ; no dove is here represented, only tongues 
of fire rest on the heads of the twelve Apostles ; the Blessed 
Virgin stands on a stool in the midst of them. In the scene 
of the Agony in the garden of Gethsemane /our apostles 
are asleep. In the scene of the Crucifixion, Uie Saviour is 
draped round the loins, the head destitute of nimbus, 
the feet apart ; only Loaginus and the sponge-bearer 
appear at the sides of the cross. In the visit of the Holy 
Women to the Tomb of Christ, which is represented like a 
temple with a flattened cupola, only two Marys are figured ; 
one of them holds a censer like a huge lanthom. The two 
soldiffl^ occupy the upper angles of the compartment above 
the roof of the tomb. The lower compartment is divided 
into four portions, and contains figures of various saints. An 
excellent representation of the door is given by Weerth,' 

In a chapel, which in a most unusual manner occupies the 
west end of the church, are preserved twelve early coGin-lids 
of stone much de&ced ; some of them are marked with 
crosses, othera with chalices, and on one are figured two 
pastoral staves. The shrine of Plectrudia is here placed 
opposite to the recumbent effigy of an abbess, hut both are 
comparatively of a late date. 

Around the church are the remains apparently of large 
conventual buildings, and a gateway on the south side is 
inscribed — Lichof. 

* Cniut-danki^Ier Am ChrirtliohNi ICtMalUn io dao BheinlwidMi. 
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St. Ursula's church, with its strange assemblage of skulls 
and bones, the reputed relics of the 1 1,000 virgins, may claim 
to be mentioned, several interesting objects of ancient art being 
preserved in the sacristy. One of these is an ivory coflFer of 
the, fourteenth or fifteenth century, with love-scenes of the 
kind common on mirror cases, caskets, &c. This coffer is 
used as the receptacle of the foot of St. Ursula ; the remain- 
der of her bones repose in a coffin behind the high altar. A 
tall vase of Egyptian alabaster is also preserved here, reputed 
as one of the vessels which held the water turned into wine 
at the marriage feast of Caaa. Of such vessels there are 
several preserved in various churches in Germany and France; 
and some interesting notices on the subject will be found in 
recent volumes of Didron's Annales Arch^ologiques. A 
curious series of figures of the Apostles, pajnted on slate in 
the early part of the thirteenth century, also merit attention 
at the church of St. Ursula. 

The Romanesque churches of the Apostles and St Gfereon 
are amongst the most interesting erections of that peculiar 
style to be found in Western Europe. Both are well illus- 
trated in Hope's Essay on Architecture. In the sacristy of 
the former church is preserved a large and curious drawing 
oa canvas of the twelfth or thirteenth century, containing 
full-length figures of saints, rudely drawn and much dis- 
colored. The western entrance and the crypt of St. Gereon's 
church present many objects of interest. The columns of 
the western doorway into the church rest upon crouching 
lions, and over the great door is a very early wall painting 
of the Saviour. Let into the walls of this enclosed western 
court are preserved a number of early Roman Christian in- 
scribed tombstones, which merit careful examination, being 
very similar to those of the catacombs of Rome. I had 
only time to make fac-similes of a few of these. One, upon a 
slab measuring 16 in. by 6 in., reads thus, — 

HIC JACET POEE HOMBN 
E TALENTINIANO QUI 
VIXIT ANNO m ET MB 
SES ET"DIES XVI BT 
I ALBIS CTH PACE 
KECE8SIT 

In the middle of this slab is an incised circle, within which 
is the labarum, having the cross bar horizontal, and with the 
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letters <dpha and omega at ita side. Another slab, about a 
foot square, is also incised with a circle, within which is the 
monogram — XPI forming the labarum, and with the letters 
H and If at the sides ; on each side of the circle a rudely 
drawn bird is shghtly incised, above which is inscribed, — ' 

CRI8TB 

T7 AMA 

AHNVS 5. 
In both inscriptions the letters are debased Roman capitals, 
slightly rustic in shape, the A having the cross bar angulated, 
the H with the two outer strokes slanting, the l tall, and 
with the bottom stroke extending obliquely below the line, 
the B with the cross bars short and of equal length. Within 
the noble round body of the church are a number of large 
rude stone coffins, of a very early fashion, placed along the 
wall, raised from the ground on short piUars. On one of 
these is inscribed — b. BB . hab . T. corpora recondvntvr 
Hic. The chancel is raised very considerably, there are not 
fewer than 32 steps from the body of the church, with three 
altars gradually rising in height ; beneath the chancel is the 
large crypt, which is well lighted ; in two side chapels of the 
crypt are remams of tesselated pavements with altar tombs, 
one with the cross raised saddle-like. The pavement is much 
broken and displaced, but we read — domvm david, and parts 
of other words ; portions of figures were also to be seen, one 
being tbe head of a king, with part of a sceptre in the left 
hand; also die crossed legs of a knight seated, clad in 
armour ; a large right hand holding a globe, &c. Imbedded 
into the wall on the north side is a very early inscription, — 

PBINCBPS MIVBOBVM 
QaBQORirS ALT APOLOB 
8CANDENS AD HOBTBU 
DAT 8K SVA .... MOETE 

At the west end of the crypt is an opening approached by 
a descent of three or four steps, inclosing a very large plain 
oblong stone coffin, said to be that of St. Gereon. We have 
therefore in this church probably some relics of the Roman 
colony, from which the name of the city is derived. The 
beautiful Baptistery, on the south side of the church, with its 
great marble font, has been recently renovated and decorated 
in polychrome. 
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The Church of the BominicanB, in which the remains of 
Albertus Magnus, the alchemist, and Frovincial of the 
Domiuicans in Germanj, were interred, has been destroyed. 
He died at Cologne in 1280. His chasuble is now preserved 
in a glass case in one of the side chapels of the Church of 
St Andreas, in which is also to be noticed a curious arcade 
over the inner western entrance to the church. 

The museum of Cologne, especially since its removal to 
a new building, merits careiul iuTestigation, containing, 
besides the collection of early paintings of the Cologne 
schools, a valuable series of objects ranging from the times of 
Roman occupation. It is under the charge of M. Rambous^ 
by whom the extremely interesting collection of drawing 
at Dusseldorf, representing the master-pieces of Italian Art 
from the earliest periods, was executed. This museum has 
increased in interest, and comprises Bomau remains, early 
Christian inscriptions, enamels, reliquaries, carved ivories, 
illuminations from MSS., coins, &c. One of the small 
tombstones beara the simple word pax ; another has + k'l 
ITNIS OB. — inscribed in a cross. The two leaves of an 
interesting ivory diptych have the four evangelistic ^mbols 
finely carved, two on each leaf, with ornamental circles, 
in a very unusual manner. Another interesting ivory 
represents t^e Saviour seated, his ieet resting on the earth, 
his bands extended over the heads of St Victor and 
another saint each of whom holds a palm branch ; above 
are two angels, and below are eighteen heads, forming two 
rows, nine in each. 

On the ivory verso of a book-cover Christ is represented, 
young and beardless, seated, with the twelve Apostles at the 
bottom and sides, those at the sides being seated one above 
another in the Byzantine fashion. Another book-cover is orna- 
mented with a large gilt figure of Christ '^ith a border formed 
of ten enamels. A MS. of the Gospel also claims notice ; 
it is illuminated in the style of the period of the Emperor 
Henry II., the title being written in gold letters on a painted 
(not stained) purple ground. 

There are two very interesting ivory combs here, one 
large and ornamented with foliated design, with only one 
row of teeth, the handle wide and deeply notched ; the other 
contains a representation of the Crucifixion, in the style of 
the Prankish illuminations of the ninth or tenth century. 
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Another lai^e piece represents the three MarjB at the 
sepulchre, and the Crucifixion. The Birth of Christ, within a 
walled city, is represented on another ivory, which, with that 
last mentioned, is evidently by the artist who carved the 
remarkably fine sculpture of the Ascension in Mr. J. Gough 
Nichols' collection, as well as two large ivories in Mr, Webb's 
collection. Two curious ivory boiea are also here, one with 
two oxen harrowing ; the other with birds, irui^ and leaves. 
Some reliquaries of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries de- 
serve attention, as well as a small and very beautiful enameled 
cup. There are also two sets of dravnngs, apparently executed 
for enamel workers, and copies of the curious fresco-paintings 
at Brauwilder. 

In the small architectural museum recently established 
on the south side of the cathedral, are several interesting 
ecclesiastical objects, including a copy of the Gospels, of the 
eleventh century, from the church of St. Maria, LyBkirchen, 
the front of the cover bearing a curious contemporary ivory 
carving of the Crucifixion, of excellent workmandiip and very 
deep relief; as usual, the figure of Christ is of enlarged size, 
naked, except a cloth tied round the waist. At the foot of 
the cross is a winged dragon with a long tail ; at the sides 
of the cross appear Longinus and his companion, figures of 
small size ; and adjoining them stand the Blessed Virgiii and 
St. John. A femaJe figure on each aide supports one of tho 
arms of the cross, above which are circles containing Sol and 
LuTia, personified as weeping ; the evangelistic symbols 
occupy the four cornere of the piece, which is enclosed within 
a foliated border. The style of the work resembles that of 
Mr. J. Gough Nichols' tablet above mentioned, the folds of 
the drapery not being deeply incised, but mailed with rows 
of punctures. There appears. Indeed, to have been an 
extensive manufactory of carved ivories of this bold class, 
judging from the coUections at Darmstadt, Cologne, Berlin, 
and other places. 

Another ivory represents the Marys at the Sepulchre ; the 
soldiers are seen standing at the sides of a rounded building, 
and rest on their spears. I remarked also a small scidpture 
of the Crucifixion of rather curious design, similar to one in 
the Maskell collection now in the British Museum. Also 
casts of two of the round ivory pyxes for holding the con- 
secrated wafers, of which several examples occur in the 

TOI.. MX. H B 
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Rhiae district, as at Xanten aad Wiesbaden, both with Pagan 
and Christian subjects. 

The Puppen Theatre, in which dolls perform the characters 
in droll farces, as in Italy, the dialogue being spoken by 
persons behind the scenes in the patois of the country, may 
also be archseologically noticeable, as occurring nowhere else 
in Germany, and being doubtless a relic of the scenic diver- 
tisements of the middle ages. 

The Roman occupation of the finest part of the Rhine 
country is testified by the museums established not only 
at Cologne, but also at Bonn, Andernach, Neuwied, Wies- 
baden, and Mayence. At Remagen a curious carved gate- 
way, leading to the Pfarrhof close to the church, on which 
are sculptured the signs of the zodiac, executed probably at 
the end of the eleventh century, and some remarkable sculp- 
tures on the south and west sides of the great church at 
Andernach, merit examination. At Mayence the cathedral, 
a structure commenced in the tenth and finished in the 
eleventh century, possesses many objects of interest Here, 
as at Worms, Spire, and Treves, are two choirs, one at the 
east and one at the west end of the church ; the latter has 
recently undergone careful restoration, and it has been elabo- 
rately painted and gilt. The interior of the church, and also 
the cloisters on its south side, are rich in monuments of early 
ecclesiastics, and perhaps nowhere else is heraldry more ex- 
tensively introduced upon these memorials than in this 
cathedral The plain monument and inscription to the 
memory of Fastrada, third wife of Charlemagne, (a.d. 793,) 
is to be noticed, as well as the large but plain brass font, 
executed in 1328, in the eastern lady chapel. The north 
doors of the cathedral are of brass, and bear tiie inscription — 

){« WILLiaiSVS ABCHIEPS EX METALLI SPECIE VALTAB EFFECEBAT 

PBIMUS. — Two large lions' heads in high relief support the 
knockers of the doors, which bear an inscription by Bishop 
Adelbert I, (a.d. 1135) : it records an edict conferring 
important privileges on the city. 

In the sacristy are preserved two ancient chahcea, probably 
of the tenth century ; one, the gift of Archbishop Willigis, 
is a curious example of Byzantine art. 

The Museum is extremely rich both in Roman remains 
found in the neighbourhood, and also in Fagan-Germanic 
reUcs obtained from graves. This part of the museum, by 
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the care of Hen* LiDdenschmidt, has attained a natioDal im- 
portance ; the great mediaeval museiun of Germany being at 
Nurembei^. Here are, however, two or three very interest- 
ing carved mediaeval ivories, one of great age, displaying 
scenes of hunting upon a curious semicircular frame, and 
another with a representation of St. George. I observed 
also a cast of a curious circular pyi, now iu the Wiesbaden 
Museum, and a large ptice for the game of draughts, with 
warriors deeply carved. The extremely valuable series of 
fac-similes of pagan relics, such as fibulae, &c., executed by 
Lindenschmidt, and colored in strict imitation of the originals, 
deserves the highest praise. It is much to be wished that a 
series of them should be obtained for our national museum. 

The library at Mayence, as may easily be conceived, in 
very rich in early printed books, but there are no illuminated 
IfSS. of the least importance. 

The public library and museum of Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
Is not rich in mediaeval antiquities. It can, however, boast 
of one of the most remarkable early carved ivories in 
existence. It is 4^ in. wide, and about a foot high, and con- 
tains a representation of a priest, with ten attendants 
officiating at mass ; this fine example is affixed to the cover 
of a tall folio Lectionarium of the thirteenth century. The 
sculptured ivory itself is evidently several centuries earlier, and 
is assigned by the late M. Passavant (Keeper of the Library) 
to the ninth century.* In the centre is the officiating priest, 
a figure of large size, represented full iace, as on the consular 
diptychs, and standing in front of an altar covered with an 
ornamental cloth ; his hands are raised, and all the fingers 
stretched out in the act of benediction. On the altar is 
pUcedf on each side, an ornamented candlestick. la the 
centre is a chaUce with two handles, at the side of which is 
a plate with three consecrated wafers of very peculiar form, 
being flattened rings, or annular discs, produced into an 
angle on the side nearest the priest. A closed book lies on 
the gospel side of the altar, whilst on the epistle side is an 
open volume, thus inscribed io two columns — ■ 

iff TE IGI SPPPLICES 

t(ur) CLEME TE BOG 

HTI8SIM AMDS ET 

B PATEE PETIMDS 

* Sea FtuMnnt'a Heaioir in tha Arohiv. t Frankfort Qeachiolite, I. pui i. 1858. 
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PER lUH 


UT ACCB 


IPM Jl 


PTA ABE 


LIUM Tir 


AB ET BE 


VU DM 


KBDICA8 


HOSTEUK 


HEC DONA 



being the commencement of the canon of the mass, written 
in letters quite in the Anglo-Saxon (or Iriah) uncial character. 
This inacription is so minute as to require a strong magnifying 
glass to decipher it. Passayant has given it correctly, but 
he misreads the letter B in the sixth and sev^th lines 
of the second column for p, making the words apeas for 
aieas or habeas, and penedicas for benedicas. The coyer of the 
altar is delicately ornamented with foliated rosettes in small 
square compartments, over the upper part of which is placed a 
fine lace cover. Immediately behind the priest are ranged five 
acolytes, seen in full face, each with a small bocA in his hand ; 
they have no stoles, and each of the borders of their hanging 
sleeves is ornamented with three small crosses. Below, with 
their &ces towards the altar, and consequently with their 
backs to the spectator, stand five priests, in chasubles of 
the ancient form, singing. Above tie acolytes is seen the 
upper part of a depre^ed semicircular dome, resting on 
four Corinthian columns and capitals, which I presume is 
intended for the baldaquin, and at the top on the angles are 
two full-length winged angels (spectators of the ceremony) 
with hands outstretdied. 

Another Lectionarium of the thirteenth century has also 
ivories on the covers ; that ou the front is an early work of 
great merit, containing two full length figures standing, one 
on each side of a tree ; these figures are executed with very 
great spirit, and although destitute of nimbs, I think that 
they are probably intended to represent the Saviour and St. 
John the Baptist. The former stands in a dignified attitude, 
with the right hand raised, but not in the act of benediction, 
and the left holding a roll ; whilst the figure to the left, 
holding a rod with a scroll in one hand, points with his right 
to the feet, or probably sandals, of the other, possibly in 
allusion to his unworthiiiesa to unloose the latchets of the 
Saviour's shoes. The attitude of this figure is very spirited. 
The whole is surrounded by a foliated border, and the date 
cannot be later than the tenth or eleventh century. Around 
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Fart of an Ivotj Tablet od the Cover oi a. MS. io the Piiblio Librmry, 
Fiuikfait OQ Che Maine. 

(Dlle, ibout thB ointh contiuy.) 
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the border are arranged nine small scenes of the Nativity, 
very coarsely executed. On the reverse of the cover is a 
carving of the Saviour enthroned, with symbols of the four 
Evangelists, of ordinary style and workmanship. 

In the interior of St, Leonard's church are two beauti- 
fully ornamented round arches ; one of these, on the north 
side, is inscribed bnoelbebtus f, and contains within the 
tympanum a figure of Our Lord seated, in the middle, with 
St. John and the Virgin Mary, and two saints, at the sides. 
These arches are not later than the twelfth century, and they 
merit careful examination. 

I may add that it happened to be the great periodical 
&ir of Frankfort during the time of our visit, and as it lasts 
for three weeks, and is attended from all parts of Germany, 
the archseologist may find in such an assembly much to 
interest him, in the peculiar dresses of various districts, and 
. in objects brought from the more remote parts of the 
country, where foreign fashions have not yet superseded the 
national manners and costume. 

The Ubrary and museum at Darmstadt contain many 
very important objects of Art of the earlier middle ages. 
The MS. No. 1948 is a fine copy of the Gospels, which has 
been ascribed to the ninth century. I prefer, however, to 
place it at the beginning of the eleventh, considering it 
rather to have been executed in the school of St. XJdalrich. 
It contains four miniatures of the Evangelists, in the style of 
the gospels of Charles the Bald's time, such as the Golden 
Gospels in the British Museum, Harleiaa MS., No. 2788, 
but the artist appears rather to have taken these as bis 
models. Each of the Evangelists is accompanied by a page 
containing verses allusive to the tenor or contents of his 
gospel ; these I have nowhere else met with. There is also 
a miniature of the Saviour, seated, young and beardless, with 
very long flowing hair reaching to the breast, the right hand 
elevated in the act of benediction in the Greek manner, and the 
left hand holding an open book. The throne has two cushions, 
with curtains hanging at the back, looped up on each side. 
This figure is entirely surrounded by a broad circular frame, 
the ground of which is tesselated. Hefner has given a copy 
of this figure in his Trachten Buch, divis. I., pi. 31, page 49, 
but by strange misapprehension or oversight has considered 
it as representing an empress, and he has instituted a 
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comparisoa between the costume and that of a female in 
a contemporary m'anuscript at Heidelberg. There is alao 
an interesting miniature of a deacon offering a book to 
St. Peter, who appears seated on a throne (the former 
copied by Hefner, plate 32); and a seventh miniature of 
a moak offering a book to a bishop. From the verses 
attached to the miniature of St. Feter it appears that the 
scribe's name was Gerhoo : I have not been able to learn 
that anything is known respecting him. The verses illus- 
trating these different miniatures are as follow : — 

ST. IIATTHEW. 

Uattlieaa ex patribus BumenB exordia primus 
Scripserat Hebraico Christi ' miracula rerbo. 
Frimo puerperium, Tria mjrstica doaa magonim, 
Qualiter infantes occidere jussit Herodes, 
Ut Domioua humilis venit ad baptisma Johaonia, 
Plurima virtntum memorat miranda auarum j 
Foit b»c aponte sua pauus tudibria multa, 
Affiiusqiie cruci moricDH subvenerat orbi. 
Inter theologoi genealogus iate quaternoa 
In hominia facia aignatur Tocepropheta. 



FiliuB olmifici Marcus baptiamate Petri 

Edidit eloquio Domini magnalia greco, 

Toee prophetali faclena primordia libri, 

Narrat per plebem eelebrare lavacra Johannem. 

Diemotiia et fraudea Ibesum derineere acribens, 

FluribuB et eignia dirino jure patratia, 

ft crucia in Gabalo delevit crimina mundo. 

Quern fora mora aepelit, vivum hunc lux tertia reddit, 

Et aedet a deitria Deus et homo cuncti parentis. 

Fonnem {rendentis tenet iste sophista Leonis. 



Lucas SyriacuH, Greco Bermone peritus, 
DiscipuluB Fauli, scripait prieconia Cbriati. 
Que de Zacharia feoit coepisae propbeta 
Comniemorat, vero Tenil ut paranjmpbus ab alto 
Eulogium Ictie de patre ferendo Mariie. 
Ut piuB oronlgeniB saWator consulic egris. 
Verbis et factis dilatons eigna salutis. 
Postremo passum narrat, triduoque sepuitum, 
Diacipulis Tiaum, c<Bli super ardua vectum. 
Hio Erangelii scriptor uitet ore juvenci. 
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Cnlitus incipiens tertem sjmmiBta Ji^annes, 
Principio Terbum cum patre fuisse couquum 
AsMrit, et muadum factum docet eaae per ipsum ; 
Nominat et hominem miHSum Teniasa Johtumem, 
Elogium luci Terbo perhibere fideli. 
Qui fuit ante Bemmteatatur tempore nfttum, 
GrfttiB et huuc ipium cnici&min& corpora pusam, 
Ac cruce ■uapenmum, foMum l&tiu, atqaa Bepulhtm, 
Surgen tern que luia dare maxima goadia cario. 
Uic oquilam verbo desIgoAt in alta Tolaudo. 



Fro Bumma merit! tbronus est aecclesia Ghiiati, 
Qua reside Ds totum placid ub regit imdique mundum. 
QuBttuor hdcc Bulium qute Btant aoimolia circum 
ConBtat myBterium totidem signore rirorum, 
QuoB evaugeticoB certum est coascribere libroe. 
Ex aquilie celebrem eigno coguOKO JohaDueni ; 
Per vituli fonnom debes aguoscere Lucam ; 
Harcum u quaerie mooatratur in ore leouis ; 
Per hominia rultum aiguaoter habeto Mattheam. 
Ex horum acriptis auiuiatur quiaque fidalia. 

BT, PBTER. 

Janitw, celi decua, et lux aurea muudi, 
Princcps acccleais Petrua da Domine petrs, 
Creditur terrigeuaa cui eolvere aumma potaBtaa 
Vilia qufeao tui muDuscuIa auscipe aer?i. 
Nam fero quod potero, non quantum debitor eito . 
HuDC ad aarritium aauii tibi ferre Itbellum, 
Hie in hoDora tuo maneat quo tempore cuncto. 
Hnic ilium ai quia tamerariua aaferat boatia, 
Crimioie ob culpam dranini concurrat in iram. 
Jauua Patra tuo cceli ait aperta Gerhoo- 

There is also in the Darmstadt Library another MS. 
copy of the Gospels, of the end of the elerenth or early part 
of the twelfth century, with many miniatures of inferior 
execution, but very valuable for the history of the art, and 
in which the colors are much mixed with strong body-white. 
The cover, however, of this volume is of higher importance, 
as it contains one leaf of a consular diptych supposed by 
Pulszky to be lost. This is the reverse of the (fiptych of 
Flavins Asturius (a.d. 449). The consul is seated on a 
chair of state, holding a sceptre and a scroll, in front of a 
temple supported by four Corinthian columns and capitals. 
At each side of the principal figure is an attendant. The 
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iascription across the upper part of the irory is as follows, — 
MAO. VTRlTSQ. MIL. CONS. OED. [for ORD.] This portion of 
the diptych is eDgrared by Corius ; the other moiety is now 
in the church of St Jacques at Liege. 

This ivory is let into the centre of the metal cover of the 
MS., which is ornamented with four large precious stones, 
and with the figm-es of four saints and bishops (thirteenth 
century), slightly incised on the plain sides of the metal 
covers, the upper and lower portion with fohage similarly 
represented. At the angles are four quatre-foiled medalhons, 
cast in metal, with figures of dragons rudely executed. 

The Museum at Darmstadt is rich in mediaeval objects ; 
amongst these is a curious assemblage of early musicfd 
instruments and enamels. In the collection of ivories is a 
lai^e casket, on which appear scenes of the life of Adam, 
with Greek inscriptions, smiilar to a piece in Douce Collec- 
tion, figured by Gorius and d'Agincourt ; there is a figure 
of Pluto at one end ; Adam is seen working at a forge, and 
Eve blows the fire with singular cylindrical bellows. Here 
are also very fine figures of the evangelistic symbols, each 
with four wings, several smaller sets of the evangelists, &c. 
I may particularly notice a circular reliquary in the form 
of a temple with a cupola, and with statuettes of saints 
along the sides, in the style of those surrounding the large 
casket in the Meyrick collection. Of this class similar 
examples occur elsewhere. There is also a smaller circular 
box of the same character, and a set of oblong pieces, evi- 
dently portions of a casket ; the work is deeply undercut, 
and with pierced overhanging cupolas, with classical scenes, 
of rich Byzantine work. One represents St. George, another 
the triumph of Alexander. I noticed also several other 
boxes, with small figures of saints in very high relief, in 
the style of a curious sculpture in the collection of the Rev. 
Walter Sneyd. There are several pieces containing repre- 
sentations of Christ seated, surrounded by the evangelistic 
symbols ; one is in form of a small temple. There is also 
a small piece containing an interesting representation of 
the baptism of our Lord. Of many of these no casts hare 
until now been made, but there are a number of other 
equally interesting subjects of which casts were taken 
by M. Barrot, and these may be obtained from Herr Keller, 
the well-known bookseller of the Zeil, in Frankfort. The 
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cbief of these facsimiles, so valuable to the student of ancient 
art, are aa follows. — The two leaves of a long narrow diptych 
sculptured with full-length figures of Our Lord and St. Peter, 
standing under round arches surmounted by tabernacle work, 
with birds and foliage, and an elegant foUated bonier. The 
Christ is young and beardless, in the act of blessing in the 
Byzantine manner. Date, probably eleventh century. — A 
somewhat similar diptych, one leaf with Christ seated hold- 
ing a book inscribed — data est mihi omis potestas in celo 
BT IN TBA — and the evangelistic symbols at top and bottom ; 
the other leaf with St. Stephen, (which has been mistaken 
' for Job,) holding a scroll inscribed — aspiciens a lonqe ecce 
VIDEO d'i fotenciam (Acts, vU. 55). — Two angels above sup- 
port a tvreath, within which appears the divine hand. Below 




Sculptured ivory in Uia 1 



is a female suckling an infant. — A small square ivory, deeply 
cut (date tenth century), with the mirade of the cure of 
a man possessed with an evil spirit, represented in the form 
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of an angel (the head unfortunately broken off) escaping 
out of the mouth of the maniac, who is held back from the 
Saviour by an attendant. The herd of swine is seen at the 
bottom of this curious sculpture, ■which may be attributed to 
the artist by whom the Fejervary ivory representing the 
woman taken in adultery, and that in the Maskell collection, 
— the restoration of the widow's son to life by the Saviour, 
now in the British Museum — were doubtless executed. For 
comparison with the treatment of the same subject in the 
nearly contemporary gospels of Archbishop Egbert at Treves,* 
which will be described in the subsequent part of these notes, 
an engraving is given of this ivory. — A curious piece repre- 
senting the Saviour seated, within a double vesica piscis ; 
the evangelists being introduced in the comers, and their 
four symbols in the middle at the sides. The four cross-bars 
dividing the composition are inscribed — ltx — REX — PAZ — 
LBx. — A sculpture of excellent execution (eleventh century), 
representing the Crucifixion, of early character, with Uie 
Virgia and St. John at the sides, and the evangelistic sym- 
bols in the angles. At the foot of the cross is represented 
the grave of Adam, traditionally supposed to have been at 
the spot where the cross was planted ; ' here are also seen 
a dragon and a cup. — Another sculpture of the Crucifi^on ; 
the hand of Grod is seen over the upper part of the Cross, 
a large dragon at its foot ; the sun and mooo are per- 
sonified as Phtebus and Diana, very deeply cut, and not 
represented weeping, as usual. — -A group of the Virgin and 
Apostles looking upward, evidently part of the scene of the 
Ascension, a very spirited work.® 



* The DuTDitadt ivory hu bean u- lo^cal NotM mads in Fnunia {Journal 

cribad to the ;ear 1600, and deMribed Aroh. Inst. toL zii. p. 210), merit oareful 

as ArmeDO-Oreek work. Tbe datii of engraviDK- 

thia verj peculiar BTtiat i> latiafcctorily ' See Dr. Pipei'a curious irtiole on 

proved by a piece from bii hand figured thi» eubjeol in hla GhriBtian Almanack 

by Qoriufl (vol. iii.), represenliiiig the for 1881, where this iTOty is engrayed, 

crowiUDK of the Emperor Otho and hia " There are about twenty other pieeea 

Conaottby theSaTioor. The four plecee of which caats may be obtained from 

by the aame hand in tiie Boyal Library Uerr Keller, but they are chiefly of 

o( Berlin, deocribed in my former Arotueo- Gfteenth and uxteenth oentury work. 
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In offering the following remarks on the early history of 
the Cathedral and Diocese of Worcester, I must premise that 
I do it with much dif&dence, and under correction. The case 
of Worcester differs largely from that of Peterborough ; in 
the latter all the materials for history, which are known' to 
exist, are few in number and need only a little criticism to 
make them still fewer. The materials for Worcester history, 
not only are abundant, but have from the earliest times 
received a scholarlike and critical treatment. In the first 
place Anglo-Saxon Worcester can boast a series of illustrious 
and holy bishops whose biographies contain much that throws 
incidental light on the subject I have proposed to myself: 
such are S. Egwin, Dunstan, Oswald, and Wutfstan. Again, 
by the fact that the see of Worcester was frequently held in 
conjunction with York, it gains illustration from the York 
biographies, especially in Oie lives of Aldulf, Wulfetan the 
Keprobate, and Elfric. 

In the second place, Worcester was a school of English 
history, strongly characterised by sound BngKsh feeling. To 
this we owe probably one existing copy of the Anglo-Saaon 
chronicle," and certainly the invaluable Chronicon ex Chro- 
nicis of Florence. In the third place, the charters of 
Worcester are exceedingly full, are very little impaired by 
forgeries, and were codified soon after the Conquest by 
Hemming. In the last place, the history of Worcester has 
been handled by Thomas and Green in a sound critical way. 

The kingdom of the Hwiccas at the time of its conversion 
contained Worcestershire and Gloucestershire with the comer 

' CommuDicatad to the HMorioal Sec- tains mtn; Mercian notices of the 8th 

tion Bt the Anauat Meeting oC the Insti- century, and in in one huid down to 

lutein Worceeler. Jul;, 18B2. 1016: poemblj it owe* its origin to Biiiiop 

> The MS. Tiberiui B. It. is called b; Wereferth. 
JoMelis, CbTOmcon Wigornin :— it coii- 
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of Somersetflliire that ie north of the Atod. "Worcester 
called itself metropolis.* A great part of this territory had 
been conquered Irom the Britons by the West Saxon Ceawlin, 
and formed a portion of Wessex from 577 till the date of the 
extension of Mercia under Penda.* The battle of i.d. 645, 
which droTB Cenwealh into exile, probably fixed the position 
of this district in Mercia. 

The origin of the family which goyemed it as tributary to 
the king of Mercia is unknown to us. Judging, however, 
from the recorded names, we feel inclined to connect it with 
the royal houses of Northumbria. The names of Eanfrith, 
Eabha, Oswald, Osric, Oslaf, Osred, are common to both.' 
Eaba, the wife of Ethelwealh of Sussex, had been baptised in 
the court of her brothers Eanferth and Eanhere of the 
Hwiccas : " — Eaba, the Abbess of Coldingham, uterine sister 
of Oswald of Northumbria, had a brother Eanferth, who as 
son of Ethelfrith and Acha belongs to the pedigrees of both 
Bemicia and Beira. Without contending that the persons 
designated by these names are identical, the juxtaposition 
of tixem, in connexion with what I am going to say, points 
to a fomily relation at least. This is however all that we 
know of Eanfrith and Eanhere, that they were Christians 
before the year 661, in which Ethelwealh of Sussex was 
baptised. 

The next king of the Hwiccas was Osric. He is men- 
tioned by Bede aa king in 690, and the earliest mention of 
him in a charter is in 676. It may be worth while to devote 
a few moments to a consideration of where he came from. 
Everyone who has read the life of S. Wilfrid of Ripon must 
have been puzzled by the way in which his devoted iriend 
Alchfrith, the son of Oswiu, and sharer vrith his father of the 
Northumbrian throne, disappears from history. We know 
that he at least was closely connected with Mercia : Kyne- 
burh, the daughter of Penda, was his wife ; Peada, the first 
Christian king of the Middle Angles, and son of Penda, the 
brother of his wife, the husband of his sister, was brought to 
Christianity chiefly, eis Bede tells us, by Alchfrith's persuasion. 



• Metropolis, CD. 91. ■ Eanfrith, Beds, Ir. 13, and ifl. I ; 

Bath ramuned & nurt of Henda until Eabba, Bede, iv, 13;0«wmld, Hott. Aoxl. 

itwaagnntedbyWiUiuaKiifuitoJahD L Sil; Oarie. Bede, >t. 33; OaUf, CD. 

of Toun, Bishop of W«Ui, who removad Si ; Oared, CD. 90 ; Chr. S. ad 617. 

hia See to Bath in 1088 or 10S9. ' Bede, W. 18. 
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Etbelred, another son of Penda, also farother-in-Iaw of Alch- 
frith, and the most faithful protector of Wilfrid, ■waa king of 
Mercia from 675 to 704. It is unnecessary for me to enter 
here into the minutiae of the politics of Northumbria, but it 
aeems pretty plain that the family of Oawiu was a very 
divided one, and that one part of it was closely allied 
with Mercia. From Bede we learn incidentally, that AJch- 
frith rebelled against his father' ; there is no mention of his 
death : but on ihe death of Oswiu, his son Ecgfrith suc- 
ceeded him, nor does the name of Alchfrith appear again in 
Bede. Oaric, however, who succeeded to the Northumbrian 
throne in 718, as the last of the house of Oswiu, if we may 
believe Simeon of Durham, was the son of Alchfrith, 
According to the recorded tradition of the Abbey of Glou- 
cester,* the king of Northumbria, who died in 729, was 
identical with the king of the Hwiccaa who founded Glou- 
cester and Bath. The Gloucester register adds that he had 
a brother Oswald, the founder of Pershore,* who governed 
Worcestershire, and a sister Cyneburb, who was the first 
Abbess of Gloucester ; and that the brothers were put in 
authority by king Ethelred.' 

Putting all these together, I conclude that Alchfrith having 
forfeited bis share in Oswiu's kingdom by rebellion, had fled 
or sent his children to the protection of his brother-in-law 
Etbelred, one of whose first acts must have been the elevation 
of Osric I have dwelt thus on the probable origin of Osric, 
not only because he waa the founder of the See of Worcester, 
but because his Northumbrian parentage, if it is a fact, throws 
some light on the history of the Church in this kingdom. 

He was not, however, the converter of Hwiccia ; the 
country had been Christianised as early as 661 under Ean- 
frith and Eanhere : the people probably contained a fair 
sprinkUng of native British Christians ; Worcester itself has 
been claimed as one of the seven suffragan sees of Caerleon, 

7 Bed«, H. E. ill U. Abbot 

' Mon. Angl. i. CIS. Osric died T Id. ' K^neburh has t, grant >t Bnullef 

Haij, 726, baried at OloaDeBterbofDre the from EOislbBld, about 72S, CD. 7S : her 

altar of S. Petrooilla. Chron. Gloucoater, auccBBBon at Qlouceater ware, according 

DomitiaD A. 8. to the AnnaU of WiDCheloomb and Olon- 

' Oiwald, foondsr of Fer«hore, for cester in the Cuttoo HS9. (Hon. Angl. i. 

aeaular clerks, Leiand, CoiL i S83, t. i. j G41) : 

refoundadby Beornotb, tem. Cenulf ; de- Eadbiirh, wife of Wulfhere, king of 

itTOTed by Aalfhere oir, B7S ; refounded Mercia— Biicc 710. 

b; Etbelward Wada and bjOddo in eSS, Eafa, for 33 jean— cdoc. 73&-7S8. 
under Oswald, Abp., and Folobright, 
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and as a Eoman city maj have had a bishop as early as 
Gloucester, which is mentioned by Geoffrey of Monmouth as 
an episcopal city. If ore certain it is that Augustine passed 
through the Hwiccas on his way to the meeting with the 
British Bishops on the boundary of Wessex, Hwiccia, and 
Wales ; we may if we please apply the story of his curse on 
the men of Stroud for tying a fish's tail to the back of one 
of his retinue, to the Gloucestershire town of that name ; for 
although it is more commonly given to Strood ia Kent, 
Gocelin puts it in Dorsetshire. Gloucestershire might be taken 
as a mean, and probably the story is as true of the one as of 
the other. 

The foundation charter of Bath, in 676, shows us Osric 
as a missionary king and founder.^ As soon, he says, as the 
eTangelic and apostolic dogmas had been communicated to 
him after his baptism, he had made it his first resolution to 
erect an episcopal see and to found monasteries of men and 
women according to the decree of the synod. Here we have 
the germ of the See of Worcester. The synod of Hertford, 
in 673, had by its ninth resolution declared the necessity of 
an enlarged episcopate. At the moment the movement was 
suspended, owing, as it is supposed, to the opposition of 
Winfrith, Bishop of Lichfield. Three years had now elapsed 
and Winfrith, in 675, had been deposed. Osric and Ethelred 
were determined to have a bishop at Worcester, and Tatfi-ith, 
a monk of Whitby and pupil of S. Hilda, was chosen for the 
ofiSce. Herefordshire had just provided itself with a bishop 
in the person of Putta, late of Rochester : but the See of 
Lichfield was not yet divided, and until that was done 
Tatfrith could not be consecrated. The division was com- 
pleted in the council of Hatfield in 680, but by this time 
Tatfrith was dead. Bosel was appointed in his place : he 
was consecrated to be the first Bishop of Worcester in 680, 
by Theodore of Canterbury, and retained his See until 691, 
when he resigned fi-om infirmity. His pontificate coincides 
with the remaining years of Osric, whose last act seems to 
have been a share in the appointment of Oftfor, the second 
bishop. Osric disappears from Hwiccia in the same myste- 
rious way in which he appeared there. 

'CD. 12, d. Not. 6, ST6, Hit Bathn. bnrgft are mentianed in a Mercum Chtrter 
BnhtanklsAbbeaaiUiditiaamonaKfWunt of 981, a D. SI. 
m virginwn, Bemguidi and Folo- 
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In the year 692, we find Ethelred ' granting lands without 
mention of a viceroj, but the next year Oshere appears as 
king. The charters in which Oshere's name occurs, prior to 
this date, are looked on as spurious ; if however they repre- 
sent, as is possible, real grants, we may suppose that Oahere 
may have been a son of Oswald, the brofiier of Osric, and 
hare succeeded to the government of Worcestershire as early 
as 680. He also was a munificent founder ; he granted 
land at Fenitanham * to Earl Guthberht for a monastery for 
Abbess Cuthswitha ; ' at Kipple for a monastery for Abbot 
Frithowald, and at Withington for Abbess Dumia, of whom 
I shall have to speak a^in. 

Oshere was succeeded by his sons JStheInc, ^thelheard, and 
^thelweard, about 704 ; but these are no longer kings, only 
comites, subreguli, and duces ; the inheritance of jEthelheard 
seems to hare fallen to Alhferth, who may probably have 
succeeded to the viceroyalty ; Alhferth's daughter, Abbess 
Ethelburga,^ is spoken of by Aldred who was viceroy in 777 
in a way that leads me to believe her to have been hia 
sister. If she was, then Eanberht, Uhtred, and Aldred' were 
sons of Alhferth, and held the government conjointly, and as 
survivors, until 789, or later.^ About this time we read of 
Wigferth duke of the Hwiccaa, who with his wife was buried 
under a cross in the Cathedral cemetery. In 800 ^thel- 
muud appears as Ealdorman ; ^thelric, his son, does not seem 
to have succeeded him, but to have gone on pilgrimage and 
left his estate to the church. From the contests about his 
inheritance which followed, I conclude that the family was 



* C. D. 32, iBthslred grants HeiDbiirg Oih««, 093. 

to Oflfor : for 3. Pater's at Worceater. .ftbelh^fd, 704, TIB, TSO, aad -i 

* OslMr«,Bipple,C.D. 17; Penitaaham, .^tbeberht, C. D. SB, Ao. 

C. D. 88. -Ethslrio, 704, T18, 78B. } 

* CoUwniUift : gnmt at login &oin Uio ^tUelvreard, 704, 716. 
ViooroM in 704— 70B, aD. 63. Sona of Oahere. C. D, 88. J 

* EtlielbuT^ daughter of Alfaferth, Esoberht, 767, 7fi0, T&T, C. D. 102. 1 
C. D. 121 & US; to be diatinguiabed Aldred, 777, 789. V 
from Ethelburga, daugbter of 0f&, C. D. Ubtred, 767, 77a J 
lel.aad Alcuin. Ep. B9, Ed. Migue ; botb Alhfarth, 7S1, 79a 

were Abbeaaea. Wiferth, 7S1, 706. 
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ceater : aa did Etiieiinund certain Uada, C. D. 117, a oomw of Ulitnd in 

Hon. Angl. i£41. 767. 

' An attempt at a li«t of the Tioero;t lageld had been oomaa to Ethol- 

of Hwiooia : bald. Lapp. i. 2G1. Beomheard is 
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no'w extinct and as I find no more viceroys mentioned, it is 
probable that the administration of Hwiccia was now merged 
in that of the sub-kingdom, and at the end of the centm'j in 
the ealdormanship of Mercia. 

And I may as well dismiss in this place the subject of the 
chronology of the bishops. I see no reason to depart from 
Florence's computation except in the trifling matter which I 
hare noted in my book on the General Chronology of English 
Bishops." I will now return to the history of the foundation 
of the See and Cathedral church. The Worcester annalist 
who edited the copy of Marianne Scotus, said to be preserved 
in the Library of C. C. C. Oxford,' has added to the account 
given by Florence of the origin of the See, that Oshere, at 
the foundation of the Cathedral bestowed lands upon it which 
were apportioned partly to the bishop, partly to the canons 
by an act of Archbishop Theodore. This is of course the 
misrepresentation of a later age : the order of canons eo 
nomine did not exist imtil many years after this date ; it 
may however be worth while to inquire what sort of a society 
it was which constituted the germ of the present chapter. 
The question may seem a trifling one, more especially aa the 
grounds on which we are to seek an answer to it are 
extremely scanty ; as, however, it serves to bring out some 
few points of interest, the discussion of it may be taken 
here. 

All that we know of the original occupants of the Cathe- 
dral Monastery may be comprised in the two facts that their 
house is called a " monasterium," the Monastery of S. Peter,^ 
and that they were by and by opposed to a society of monks 
called the Monastery of S. Mary, which emerges to light a 
veiT few years after our first hearing of the Monastery of 
S. Peter, and to whose occupants the canons of S. Peter's 
were obliged, under Oswald, to give up their property and 
capitular character. 

We learn from Bede that the original " families" of the 
English bishops were mixed companies of clerks and monks. ' 

■ Hod. Aogl. L 80T. snlatum ■luoepit.'' F. Wig. T17. 

' I "^j howBTar notice 6iM,i it wbe k WUfertL : eigat with Milrad. C D. OS. 

pncdce of tba early Worcetter Biibopa ■ All the principal monBaterin in tht 

to retira from the ^miniatnUoii of the diooeea ware dedicated to S. Peter ;— 

Bea b^ia their death, Ag. : Bath. C. D. 193 ; Qlonce^r, Moo. Aug). 

BomI, F. Wig. 6S1. i. Sll ; Bredon, C. D. ISS. 

B^win : "illo anpentit*, WilGndn* prw- 
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Augustine, the Prior of S. Andrew's at Rome, and first 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was a monk, and agreeably to 
the first answer of S, Gregory to his questions, lived 
monastically with his clergy, having aH things in common. 

The Irish clergy, to whose agency the north and middle 
of England were indebted for conversion, were most certainly 
monks also ; and the bishops probably shared, in some mea- 
sure, the characteristics of the bishops at home, the principal 
of which was the subordination of the episcopal to the 
monastic jurisdiction in all matters not touching purely 
spiritual functions. Not that such a system ever existed in 
England as it is agreed to have done in Ireland ; but that 
as, Bede informs us, was the use at Lindisfarne, the bishop 
and his clerks, the abbot and his monks hved together in the 
same monastery, and by the necessary consequence of the 
inconvenience of such a divided power, the bishop in some 
churches was not only the head of the clerks but abbot of 
the monks at the same time. Whether or not we accept the 
account of the origin of Osric and his &mily, we know from 
other sources that the Christianity of Mercia and Hwiccia, 
as included in it, was derived from Northumbria; but it 
must be remembered that it was not until after the consoli- 
dation of the two branches of the Church by Theodore that 
the Cathedral was founded ; whilst, therefore, a priori, we 
are inclined to believe that there was a monastery at Worcester 
to begin with, in which Bosel and his clerks would be planted, 
we must not forget to look at Canterbury, from which 
Theodore would probably take his model for the new cathe- 
drals. What did he find there 1 Was the double system 
devised by Augustine pursued by his successors, or were the 
monks relegated to S. Augustine's Monastery and the 
seculars left at Christ Church t There is a bull of Pope 
Boniface of the year 615, which, if it really describes a 
system that continues seventy years later, proves that it was 
so : and such a conclusion agrees with the subsequent 
tradition of Canterbury, which places the extinction of the 
monks about the year 833. The same also may be inferred 
from the passage of Bede quoted above, whose silence is a 
presumptive argument that the system introduced by 
Augustine did continue in his time. On the other hand, the 
first authentic notice of the Chapter of Canterbury, about 
81 3, shows that they were not strictly monks. We must 
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add two further presumptions — first, that aa the character of 
a monk did not at this time at all inToIre the taking of holv 
orders, a monastic house, however well qualified to be the 
bishop's famiiia, could not, as a monastic house, furnish a 
Chapter, which must consist of priesta : secondly, that as no 
rule for priests liTing in community yet existed, any such 
community would be popularly described as a monastery. 
From the first we understand that all the bishop's advisers 
might be both priests and monks ; and from the second, that 
the term "monastery" does not exclude the occupancy by 
secular priests, even without a monk among them.' 

Without attempting arbitrarily to decide, we may, I think, 
feel pretty sure that the Cathedral Society, though it may 
not have consisted entirely of monks, must have contained 
considerable monastic elements. Tatfrith, the first person 
elected to the See, was a monk of S. Hilda ; Bosel, the 
second, is said to have been the same ; Oftfor, the third, 
certainly was ; S. Egwin, though with no leaven of Scot- 
ticism, was a monk also, probably a regular Benedictina 

It is, however, begging the question to say that the monks 
were Benedictines. It is questioned whether Augustine and 
his party were so, and it is certain that if they were so, they 
only introduced the rule of Benedict in thatlai and degene- 
rate form in which they had received it at home. Into the 
north of England an attempt to introduce Benedictinism was 
made by WUfrid, but Benedict Biscop really brought it &om 
Lerins, and that too late to introduce it in all its strictness 
into any existing English foundation. The theory of the 
true Benedictines was as irreconcileable with an Episcopal 
monastery as the necessity of a secular Chapter was with 
monastic vows. Cassian particularises bishops and women 
as two of the great risks for monks to avoid, and the strict- 
ness of monastic fife would be diametrically opposed to the 
true naission work of the ministry. But the exigencies of the 
conversion of England brought the two together. WilMd, 
a thorough Benedictine, was also a bishop, and presided over 
several monasteries at oiice. So did Egwine at Worcester 
and Evesham ; S. Aldhelm at Sherborn, Malmsbury, and 
Bradford. It was, in fact, the custom of the land, and was 

' Id 810, BoDifiiea IT. in > ooundl Ai of priest. Husuj'e note on B«de, H. E. 
Rome eondeinii^d tboee vbo pretaoded ii. i, 11. 
that mouka could not disobarge the office 
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carried hy Aoglo-SaxoD mifisionaries into Germany, the only 
otber country in which monastic cathedrals are known to 
have existed. 

Very early, however, the oppositioD between episcopal 
rights and monastic claims refmlted in the foundation of 
another monastery. As at Canterbury, S. AugUBtine'8 rose 
without the walls to rival Christ Church within, as the rival 
minsters stood side by side at Winchester, as in later times 
Westminster was to S. Paul's, S. Ouen at Eouen to the 
Cathedral, S. Martin's at Tours to S. Gatian's — so at Wor- 
cester, the Monastery of S. Mary was founded in close 
proximity to the Cathedral* It is curious that our first notice 
of S. Mary's occurs shortly after the Council of Cloresh o 
in 747, in which the rule of S. Benedict was implicitly en 
forced on all proper monasteries. At the same time Chrode- 
gang instituted the order of Canons, into which the Chapter 
of Worcester, without following the minutite of his rule, 
shortly threw themselTes. I think it, then, extremely pro- 
bable that up to this date, 747, the double system had con- 
tinued, and that from a separation, ensuing from the acts of 
the council, betfveen the bishop's clerks and the monks, the 
origin of the monastic bouse was derived : in fine, that abont 
747 the compound society resolved itself into the Secolar 
College of S. Peter and the Monastic Society of S. Mary. 
They were close together under the eye of the bishop, but 
so far as I can see they are kept carefiiUy distinct from about 
770 to 964, when S. Mary's swallowed up S, Peter's, or as 
W. Malmsbury more poetically expresses it, the claviger 
paradisi was forced to give way to the janitrix cceli. 

It appears from a synodal document of S. Wulstan, that the 
Cathedral waa,from time immemorial, the parish church of the 
city of Worcester, the churches of S. Helen and S. Alban being 
vicarages or chapels of ease under it. This fiict, however, is 
not at variance with what I have said. Worcester stands in 
that class of cathedrals which were founded from the be- 
ginning in large cities ; it is, like Canterbury itself, an instance 
of a successful missionary establirfiment attaining ita due 
development It was not in this case as among the churches 
founded by the Irish, a bishop setting out with a staff of 
monks already complete, and fixing his residence in a place 

< Qui. 24, T. MabiUon, Acta SS. i. ixziii 
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adapted as much for retreat as for pastoral care. Nor yet, 
as in the case of some of the latter sees, Ramsbuiy, for in- 
Btance, a bishop set down without a cathedral body at all.* 
It was not a case like the foundations of Henry I. and 
Henry YIIL, determined only by the fact that in such and 
each an abbey there were revenues enough to support a 
bishop : here was a church, the parish church of the city, the 
dty the metropolis of the kingdom ; to such a church a 
bishop was the necessary complement, the clergy of the parish 
became the Chapter of the Cathedral. 

Whether or not at this early period the monks and clerks 
used the same church, it would appear almost certain that a 
new church of S. Mary was built before 770. Possibly one 
building served the two bodies, the clerks using the choir and 
the monks the nave ; and this seems almost probable from the 
fact that the Viceroys Aldred, Uhtred, and Eanberht, in one 
charter state that ^eir parents were buried in the church- 
yard of 8. Mary's, and in another in that of S. Peter's." Both 
chartera however bear marks of interpolation ; S. Peter's 
churchyard was the burial place of the Hwiccian dukes. To 
suppose that the two churches stood side by side, so that the 
cemetery belonged to both, is perhaps most reasonable.' The 
distinction between the two remains to the time of Oswald. 
The bishopstool belongs to S. Peter's, the monks served 
God in S. Mary's : under Oswald the bishopstool, though 
dedicated to S. Peter, is placed in the monastery of S. 
Mary ; and yet the church of S. Peter continued to the 
Conquest, for it was repaired in S. Wulstan's time with the 
stone belonging to the tomb and burial-cross of Wigferth, 
Duke of the Hwiccas. 

I have dwelt at this length on the monastic elements and 
monastic origin of the cadiedral, because it serves to illus- 
trate much of the history of the other monastic establish- 
ments in the diocese. In their history as it remains, written 
for us in the authentic Acts of the Worcester Chartulary, we 
have exemphfications of almost every stage of the early 
monastic history of England. The missionary stage may be 
looked on as exemplified in the Cathedral Minster. Of 

* Iblmaab. Q. F. iiL terio beatiaiiml Apoctolonim Prineipii, 

* C. D. 102, 8. Peter's, EpariouBj C. eceleii&m Kuictn Del ^etricis fecit. 
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this enough has been said. All the earliest monasteries 
were mission stations. When, about the beginning of the 
eighth century, the missionary field began to narrow, and 
the missionary spirit to subside or to seek a new field in Ger- 
many, a stage supervened which is marked by two decidedly 
opposite phases. The devotional spirit which had found 
work in missions now took refuge in an anchoretic asceticism. 
Such is the origin of Crowhuid, compared with Peterborough ; 
such, if we may believe the authenticity of the Evesham 
charters, was Evesham compared with Worcester : such was 
beyond all doubt the monastery of S. Mary compared with 
the cathedral of S. Peter. These monasteries or rather the 
best of them followed the example of S. Augustine's at Canter- 
bury, and the Benedictine rule as amplified by Cassiodorua : 
they were not only places of devotion and penitentiaries," but 
schools of learning. I think that there can be no doubt that 
this characteristic was owing to Benedictinism — though it 
may not have been peculiar to it. Certainly both St. Augus- 
tine's, the school of the south, and Jarrow and Wearmouth, 
the home of Bede, the school of the north, were Benedictine 
by this time. What they were in these parts of England, 
Bredon probably was in Hwiccia : and I shall adduce Bredon 
as a pattern instance of this particular development. 

Bredon was founded by Eanulf of Mercia, the cousin of 
Ethelbald the king, in the year 71 6. The year is fixed by the 
fact that it was done by the permission of Ethelbald who b^an 
to reign in that year and by the advice of Egwine who died 
the following year. It was a seminary of useful learning 
and produced an Archbishop of Canterbury, Tatwin, within 
seventeen years of its foundation. It was dedicated to S. 
Peter, as was also the monastery of Bredon in Gyrvia wbich 
has been confounded with it. Ofia, who waa the grandson 
of the founder, was its great benefactor ; he gave it lands at 
Bvenlode (Lo revert to it on the death of Ridda, his wife 
Bucga, and their daughter Heaburge), at Warsetfeld,* 
Ceftune and Wreddenhale, at Teddington, Codswell, near the 
Mods Hwicciorum, Washburn and Northtun. It was still 
in being in 848 wlien Beorhtwul^ at the request of Hum- 

■ PeuitantiariM, S«eTh«Klora'a"Feni- Wegenuceeter,'' C. D, 34. 
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berbt^ prince of the Tonsets, freed it from iraposta, and at this 
time it is said to have been held by 400 monks. Eanmund 
is mentioned as being then abbot. This ia the last vre hear 
of it ; it was probably soon after absorbed into the bishop- 
stool, to which it had long belonged as a villa episcopalis 
at the time of the Conquest.^ Eanulf also founded a monastic 
hotise at Westbury. Of Evesham I shall say nothing — it 
would of course require quite separate treatment, and so 
little is authentically known of its early history, that it 
would hardly deserve more than a casual mention. 

The other development of monasticism or rather pseudo- 
monasticism is that described by Bede in the letter to 
Archbishop Ecgberht. Laymen, unexercised in the use of 
monastic life, unendowed with the love of it, give money to 
the kings and buy for themselves, under the pretence of 
building monasteries, territories in which they may indulge 
theur own licence : they get these grants attested and con- 
firmed hy bishops, abbots, and temporal dignities ; and there 
they assemble a number of people, not monks, but persons 
expelled from other monasteries, their own satellites, their 
wives and children. Without going so far as to say which 
of the Worcestershire monasteries exactly represents Bede's 
description, we shall see that, in a large number, the provi- 
sion for the family of the founder was a more leading object 
than any devout purpose. I will adduce, in illustration of 
this, the monasteries of Fladbury, Sture in Usmere, that of 
Abbot Headda, and Withington. 

1. Fladbury was one of the earliest foundations : it was 
given to Oftfor by Ethelred, about 691 : ' — Egwine exchanged 
it with ^thelheard the viceroy for Stratford, and from 
jEthelheard it descended by inheritance to Alfred, and 
Aldred.^ Aldred gave it to bis kinswoman Abbess Ethel- 
burga as a provision, with reversion to the cathedral : on 
her death it fell in and was confirmed to the bishopstool by 
KenutC in a charter vrithout date.* 

2. Sture in Usmere,'' supposed to he Kidderminster, was 
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founded in 736 by Cyneberht : he made his aon Ceolferth, 
Abbot, 'who left it with the rest of his estates to the See." 

3. In 759, Banberbt, Uhtred, and Aldred,'gare an estate 
at Onnaaford to Abbot Headda. He, in the time of his kins- 
man, Bishop Heathored, left this and the rest of his property 
to Worcester, under conditioo, " quod mei hseredes, ia mea 
genealogia, in ecclesiastico gradu de virili sexu percipiant, 
quamdiu in mea prosapia tarn sapiens et prsesciens iuveDiri 
potest qui rite et monastice ecclesiasticam nonnam regere 
queat, et nunquam potestati laicorum subdetur." This con- 
dition with all its limitations is very different in spirit from 
the charge of Benedict Biscop.' It were better that the 
whole monastery should return to an everlasting wilder- 
ness than that his brother should be made Abbot there. 
Beware of choosing an abbot from regard to bia family 
only. 

4. Withington.' — This was given by King Oshero to her 
Abbess Dunna and her daughter Bucga, to build a monastery 
on. Dunna at her death left it to her granddaughter Hroi- 
wari, a minor. Her mother Buc^a, although disqualified by 
matrimony, took possession of the monastery as abbess, and 
when Hrotwari was old enough to take it, declined to sur- 
render ; the Archbishop of Canterbury and the synod of 
the church were appealed to, Bucga was compelled to 
surrender, and the reversion of the monastery on tite death 
of Hrotwari was secured to Worcester. It fell in during the 
pontificate of bishop Hilred, who gave it for life to Abbess 
£the1burga. 

The frequent mention of Abbesses in these records leads 
me to speak of this curious transgression of the BenodictiDe 
rule. For these monasteries were not all nunneries, and seem 
to have been given to abbots or abbesses as suited &mily 
arrangement. I have already mentioned Casaian's rule^ that 
the monks should particularly avoid bishops and women. 
Both customs, that of cathedral monks and that of monas- 
teries governed by women, are clearly dedncible from Irish 
precedent. Not to spend time upon it — the French monas- 
teries of the rule of Columbanus, and the English school of 
Hilda, from which so many bishops proceeded, are iu ' 

• c. D. lar. 

T Hsadd*. a D. 106, 169. 
■ Bade, Vita Abt»t. a. 9. 
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in point. Theodore in his " Feniteutial " has a provision to the 
efiect that it is wrong for women to have monasteries of 
nieD and for men to have monasteries of women, but since 
lie found the custom existing in the country he would not 
abrogate it. The great preyalence of such houses in England 
is a proof of the extent to which the whole church was 
learened with Scottish discipline. This Ethelburga, the 
daughter of Alfred, has heen supposed to be the foundress 
of S. Mary's Abbey, but this is without authority ; she cer- 
tainly had monasteries at Fladbury and Withington.^ These 
family monasteries were not intended to be permanent : they 
■were founded plainly for the cheap support of a member of 
the connexion, and the roTersion of them to the Mother 
Church in many cases is proYided for : possibly it was a con- 
dition oo which their immunities were purchased from the 
pious princes, a cheap way of making the best of both worlds. 
All these monasteries, however, whether founded in devo- 
tion or in worldly policy, had their relation to the bishopstooL 
Exempt monasteries, in the later sense of the term, were not 
yet introduced into England : at least there is no authority 
for any thing like an exempt jurisdiction : the earhest 
grant of exemption is to Chertsey about a.d. 680, and 
next comes the one of Woking, which I brought before the 
Institute last year ;' these only concern the internal and 
secular concerns of the house, the spiritual supervision still 
belongs to the bishop. The bishop is still the representative 
and head of the whole church in the diocese, has certain 
rights even in the property* of the monasteries, and a rever- 
sion of the property of the extinct is in some cases secured 
to the See by deed, in many others apparently by lapse. 
In the latter part of the century the reversions of the 
houses that had been founded for two or three hves began 
to &11 in, but the cathedral was not suffered to enter on 
them without a struggle. I will instance two or three of 
these cases as illustrating other points as weU. 1. The great 
monastery of Bath waa still subject to the bishopatool of the 

* Anothar Abb«n Euburgk is men- * e.^. Biahop .flhan in 849, C. B. 262, 

Uoned b7 Ofl^ C. D. Ill; the land kt girei to King Berhtwulf lands, whicli 

Homtun granted to her miut hft*a had be«n given to Bredou bjOffainTSO, 

UpMd to Worceiter in TSl. C. D. 14g. aoms oF which hud bean taken Arom 

■ Arab. Jonrn. vol. xviil pp. 20t, 211. Bishop Heaberht in StO, C. D. 245, and 

The Cberteey privilega haa not been reatored. CT. C. D. 140, 262. Alao 0(& 

prtatfld : it ooeura in MS. Cotton.TiteIliui eisata landi to Eanbuiga on the aols aub- 

A. xiiL, probably interpolated. jeotiontoS. FatecB, Woroeater.O. D. 141 

vol. XIX. L L 
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metropolis: but by 781 that also had fellen in. Ofla laid 
claim to it, but as he knew the teDacious character of the 
Bishop Heathored, he thought it advisable to lay claim to a 
good deal more ; he asserted that Bath, Stratford, Kidder- 
minster, and lauds at Bredon, Homtun, and Stour, belonged 
to him as of the inheritance of King Ethelbald. A synod was 
held at Brentford." Offa compelled Heathored to give up Bath 
on condition of having the remaming lands confirmed to him : 
the compromise is signed by all the bishops of England. 

2. Another case is the inheritance of ^thelric,' son of 
.^thelmund the ealdorman, and Ceolburga, who was probably 
afterwards Abbess of Berkley. Ethelmund seems to have 
founded a monastery at Deerhurst, and to have been buried 
there : he was killed in dOO at the battle of Kempsford. Etbel- 
rie, his son, went on pilgrimage to Rome, having before his 
departure obtained leave of a witenagemot, at Clovesho, to 
mortgage bis property to any one he pleased. On his return 
he recovered bis lands, and in a synod at Acle devised them, 
some to Deerhurst, some to Gloucester, and some to private 
individuals, with a reversion to Worcester. Among these was 
his mother Ceolburga, to whom he gives forty-three manentes 
at Westminster, that was in fnct a monastery at Westhury, 
that she may have as long as she lives a defence and main- 
tenance against the Berclingas, whoever they were. Ceolburga, 
Abbess of Berkley, died in 805. Ethebic appears to have 
died before her. In 824, after the death of king Cenwulf, 
the suit emergea The monastery of Berkley claimed it 
against Heaberht the bishop. It seems probable that Abbess 
Cynedritha, the daughter and heiress of Cenwulf had some 
hand in the business. She was an unprincipled woman, had 
murdered her own brother, and had taken possession of large 
property belonging to the See of Canterbury which her 
&ther had confiscated.' I imagine that she must have 
succeeded to the Abbacy of Berkley on the death of Ceol- 
burga, but this is not clear. The Berkley family^ were 
obliged to give up their claims, and the bishop proved his 
right hj the oaths of fifty ma^ priests and tea deacons at 



• C. D. 14S. Tilhere, Abbot of Berkley, wm made 

* Inh. of ^thelrio, C. D. ISS, 318. Biahop of Worcester in T77. 
' C. D. S20, Ac Ceolburga nu Abbea in 806. 

' Berklej is an UloBtraUon of tiie EtheUiun,Abbotof BeiUBf,iraaKaiiop 

fomale Abbuiei. in SIS. 
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Westminster, and others, a hundred and eighty altogether. 
The monastery of WeBtminater or Westbury, for which this 
contest -was carried on, was afterwards repaired by Oswald, 
and became the nursery of the abbey of Ramsey. 

3. The Abbey of Winchelcomb was founded by Cenulf 
about 811, probably for his daughter Cynedritha : manyyeara 
after the extinction of the iamily a quarrel arose between 
Worcester and Winchelcomb about parts of the inheritance 
of Cenulf.' Cynedritha and Ealfleda her successor had made 
grants which were falling in in 897; in that year duke ^thel- 
wulf directed that, in order to make peace between the two 
monasteries, certain lands specified should be adjudged to 
Worcester, "pro renovatione et reconciliatione pacia." This 
is a curious ghmpse into the dark : we see the Abbey of 
Winchelcomb, about which nothing else is known, rivalling 
the Cathedral as residuary legatee of the Mercian prince.' 

The Cathedral of S. Peter grew up, heedless that the 
younger sister by its side was to supersede it and enter 
into its labours. The Abbey of S. Mary, to which I have had 
occasion to refer so often, was founded as I have supposed 
about 747. In 770, the viceroy Uhtred gave it lands at 
Stoke,' near Salwarp : about the same time it came in for the 
reversion of Osred,^ one of the royal family of the Hwiccas, 
and was bound thereby to pray for the soul of .^thelbald ; 
at this time Uttel, Bishop of Hereford in 793, seems to have 
been Abbot. In 777 Aldred the viceroy procured it a grant 
at Se(^est>earwe * from OfiTa ; and another grant from the 
same king at Ductune,^ bears the same date. Berhtulf ^ in 
the next century and the other suh-kings of Mercia follow 
as benefactors ; in 899 it appears to have had an abbot 
Cynelm ; in 939 the church is called basilica, it was already 
aiming at being the Cathedral : the last grant I find made 
specifically to S. Peter's is in 930 or 934. From that time 
all grants are made to the bishopstool without specifying 
the dedication of the church, and from 964 to S. Mary. 

» C. D. 3BS. a D. 166, 188. 

' Anotherialt of inheritance callsd tbe ■ C. D, 118. 

inlierituicc otHemeleMidDuda,atIntui- * C. D. 90. 

beoi^ between Bishop Hsatbored aod * C. D. 131. 

Widtbearii,thaaiiuofCuua,wudecidedin * C. D. 131, and there i« tiioth«rgruit 

T6e,atCe1oh7th,aD(H>Dditiouorit revert- marked ipurioui, C. D. It2, 146; the 

ing to Worcester on Wulfbsard'e death : moiilu >re meotioiMd to 770. C. D. I&4. 

couSmied bj Wulfhewd binuelf to • BeothtMulf; C. D. 21B. 
Biihop Deneberht nt CIotmIio in 808. 
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There are many other points of interest which I should 
have heen glad to go into, but I have already exceeded my 
Umits, and I do not msh to go beyond the eighth century. I 
must however mention, Ist, the synod of Clove&ho in 805 ; 
there Bishop Deneberht appeared with six priests ; Hyae- 
berht, abbot ; Thingferth, abbot ; PsBga, abbot ; Freotho- 
mund, abbot ; Coenferth and Selersed, priests. ThingTerth 
was Abbot of Evesham; Hyseberht, as being named, first was 
perhaps Abbot of S. Mary's ; Freothomund seems to have 
been the Abbot of Westbury in 825; Psega I cannot identify. 
There were, however, in the diocese at the time the following 
monasteries : ' — 

Berkley, Blockley, Baylesford, Gloucester, Chffe, S. Midiael, 
Fladbury, Evesham, Deerhurst, Hanbury, Bredon, Bradley, 
Kempsey, Pershore, Stratford, Kidderminster, Bath, Bipple, 
Penitanham, Twining, Winchelcomb, Worcester, Westbury, 
Withington. 

I will only mention in conclusion that the accusation 
against Oswald of impoverishing the canons of Worcester 
in order to make way for the monks, drawn from the number 
of grants to laymen executed by him, falls to the ground 
if we examine the rules that he has laid down for the 
tenure of the grants : they are a sort of leaseholds with ample 
provision reserved for the lords and owners. 



' BoUi, aU p. 2E0. 
Br»loii, nU. C. D. 120, 1S8, 110, 

248, 2S1. 
Berkley, uls. p. 251. 
Blockley, C. D. 278. 
Bndloy, C. D. 79, 15S, IBS. 
CUffa, S. HichMl'i Monutary, C. D. 

ICO, SIS. 
Dajlsaford ; gnml of dz canats by 

.Sthelbald to Begia to build a. 

moDutary, in 71 S, C. D. 69, giveQ 

by BeorhtuU to Worceiter in 811, 

C. D. 261. 
DMrhurM, C. D. ISfl, 21S. 
ETubun, Qlouoeater. 

Hanbury; raTersion left by OfiW to 
WorcMter, a D. 160; Heanburg 
monarteriam, C. D. 237; and C 

D. 82. 
nadbury , nte. p. 218. 

Kempaey. CoBonlf inrss, C. D. 170, 
nanta landi to Baltbun, A^fabot of 
Knupaey, at Hereford; Bishop 
Ileneberht about 802, C- D. 1B1, 



thnn being an old WoToester monk ; 
and Deaeberbt alao granta land at 
Hereford, which may haTO bean 
Balthun'a, to Banawitha. C. D.182 

Kidderminster, uta. p. S48. 

Penituibiiii, uta. p. 211. C. D. 36. 

Pershore : foundttl 081 ; refoundod, 
reg. CcBQwulf, by Beomotli. 

Rippla, uta. p. 211. C. D. 17. 

Twining: given by Dufce Alfred to 
WoTceater in the time of Hcath- 
orsd ; see C . D. 208 ; sorrendertd 
by Worcester to CienulCi 

Stratford : given to Woroeatar t^ 
Berhtmilf in 81S, C. D. 258; «ziat- 
ing still in S72, C. D. SOa. 

Wiachalcomb, nta. p. 3fi2. 

Weetbury, uts. p. 251, C. D. 180. 

Withington, uta. p. 219. 

Cheltenbsm and BmKanford, had be- 
longed to Hereford. The Council 
of GoTeaho, C. D. ISl, decided 
that the proourations be divided 
between the Biahopa <tf Woroeatw 
and Hereford. 
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HOTICE OF A DIE FOR STRIKING HELTETIAN OR GAULISH 
GOLD C0IH8; FOUHD AT AVEHCHES, IN SWITZERLAND. 



Dpbihq the last summer, an object of most curious and 
rare description was found by a peasant at Avencbes, 
aDcientlj the chief city of the Helretii, and situated in a 
part of the Canton do Vaud which lies enclosed by that of 
Fribourg. The site is near the northern extremity of the 
Lake of Neuch&tel, and at a short distance from the Lake 
of Morat, memorable in the eventful struggles for Swiss in- 
dependence. 

Avencbes, designated by Tacitus " Aventicum gentis 
caput,"^ in his relation of its surrender to Ciecina, during the 
disastrous revolutions which ensued on the murder of'Galba 
(a.d. 69), is not mentioned by Caesar. He speaks, however, 
of the Tigurini, one of the four Hehetic pa^i, and Aventicum 
originally appears to have been their chief city. In the time 
of Vespasian it became a Roman colony. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, who wrote towards the later part of the fourth cen- 
tury, mentions " Aventicum, desertam quidem civitatem, sed 
noD ignobilem quondam, ut ^edificia semiruta nunc quoque 
demonstrant."' The ruins of its amphitheatre, its aqueduct, 
and the walls, which may be traced for a circuit of more 
than five miles, still testify the ancient importance of the city 
in Koman times. Numerous valuable inscriptions have been 
found there at various times. They have been collected by 
the learned Mommsen, in the Transactions of the Ziirich 
Antiquaries.^ 

The remarkable relic recently brought to hght, to which 
allusion has been made, was speedily sent by M. Gaspari, 
conservator of the Museum at Avencbes, for the inspection 
of his friends at Ziirich. By his courtesy we are enabled to 

' r»dti Hiatoru, lib. L, 68. theilangen d. Antiqn. Q>BelI. id Zfl- 

* Amm. Hare. Oeit., lib. it., c xL riob; toL z., p. SS, where notioea of 

* loacriptioiiea Confosderkldoiiii Hel- the mrlj hiitor; of ATenohee m&f be 
vet. Let, td. Theod. MommwD; UiC- found. 
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call attention to bo curioua a discoTerj.* It ie a die for 
Btriking the obyerae of Gaulish or, more correctly speaking, 
Helvetian imitations of the gold stater of Philip II., King of 
Macedon. This die consists of a cylindrical block of iron, 
measuring about 1 ^ in. in diameter, and f in. iu thickness. 
On one of its faces is inserted a disk of bronze, alightiy 
elevated above the iron base ; diameter about 1^ in. The 
surface of the bronze is concave, polished, tuid engraved with 
a head, profile to the left, beardless, the hair in snake-like 
locks, encircled by a chaplet or diadem. (See woodcute.) 
This head, ia slight intaglio, appears to have been executed 
with a broad-pointed tool, producing strokes of uniform 
breadth. On the surface of the bronze, although &irlj 
policed, may be perceived in the field, around the head, 
slight strifB, indications of a scraping or shaving instrument 
employed in producing the concavity of the dia The iron 
portion has been corroded by rust ; the bronze insertion, 
sHghtly patinated, is so well preserved, that it might now 
serve to produce coins as distinct, probably, in impression as 
those originally struck by the Helvetian coiner. The bronze 
is exceedingly hard, indicating doubtless a comparatively 
greater proportion of tin in its composition, and its colour 
is rather lighter than that of ordinary bronze. The thick- 
ness of the disk of bronze cannot be ascertained ; the cavity 
formed in the block of iron to receive it appears somewhat 
irregular, not being perfectly circular, and the bronze has 
been firmly fixed therein by hammering around the edge of 
the disk. (See woodcuts. The darker shading of the sec- 
tion indicate the bronze of uncertain thickness.) This mode 
of construction is extremely ingenious. It was doubtless 
found that the bronze, when not confined by an iron collar, 
was subject to expand with use ; whilst its being dished had 
the effect of preventing the^/KsTW, or pieces of gold prepared 
for minting, firom slipping or rolling out of place. The weight 
of the die is 278 grammes. 

The occurrence of any implement for coining, even of com- 
paratively recent periods, is very rare, and the combination of 
bronze with iron is so singular a constructive feature, that it 
seems desirable to describe so curious a numismatic relic 

* A. ihort notics of the die by Dr. Aug., 1362, bat not aooompniiad hj wr 
»^«r hM appekred in tfas Indkateur repteoeiitation of Uis oltjaot, whidli it 
""' "■" — » for now Sgurtd for the first time. 
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'vith minuteness of detail which may appear tedious to the 
general reader. No die of so remote a period as that found 
at Avenches has come under our observation.* There can, 
it is believed, be no doubt that the object under consideration 
was destined for the reproduction of the gold coin of Phihp 
II., King of Macedon, which supplied, as is well known, the 
prevalent type of the Gaulish gold coinage. After the dis- 
astrous invasion of Macedonia by the Grauls, under their 
chieflain Belgiiia, in the reign of Ptolemy Ceraunus, and the 
ignominious death of that king circa B.C. 280, the conqueror 
brought back, it is believed, large quantities of the gold 
staters of Ptolemy's great predecessor, Philip, son of Amyn- 
tas ; they speedily passed into general currency in Gaul, and 
caused the establishment of various mints, producing imita- 
tions, for the most part of very rude and unskilful execu- 
tion, in which it is often difficult to trace any tradition of 
the Macedonian type, — the head of Apollo, with the 5iffa on 
the reverse. It will be seen by the woodcut that the laure- 
ated head of Apollo, as it appears on the die at Avenches, 
although distinct in aU its details, presents no trace of the 
ideal expression or high quality of Greek art which charac- 
terise the admirable coinage of Philip.' The features axe 
devoid of beauty ; the hair is arranged with mechanical 
aymraetry, in the conventional style occurring in otJier types 
of early Gaulish coinage.' 

It will be observed that the dimensions of this die are un- 
usually laige, as compared with Gaulish coins familiar to the 
archaeologist in other countries. This circumstance is of 
interest in connection with the early gold coinage of the 
Helvetii, and the probability suggested by the discovery of 
the die, that at their chief city, Aventicum, \he mint may have 
been estabUsbed from which the currency of the pagtts was 
supplied. The Helvetian imitations of the gold Macedonian 

* Dr. Keller (nitea tbat he hud sought of tha Soc of Ant. Feb. 3, ISM. Proc 

in THin for sny notice of auoh a die Soc Ant. Loud., lA. iii. p. 51. 

known to antiquaries in England, France, * S«e numerotiB ooina GgnMd in Lam- 

or elsewhere. We are indebted to the bert's "Essai aur laNaniiamKtique Qau- 

akilful namiamatiit, Mr, John Evans, loise," pi. ii, and in other woru. Tfaa 

F.S.A., for the aoniracce that, so &r aa oearMt approach to the head on ths 

ha is aware, no die of the kind bos Avenohea die appeara to be pL x., fig. 29, 

hitberto been found j in fact. ancieDt in Lelewera Atlas, a tjpe, howerar, 

dies are eitremelf rare. Mr. Evans had which he aaaigni to the oountiy of th« 

seen one only, a die fbr striking tha re- Bedones, in dittany. 

T«ree of ooina of Berenice, Queen of ' Hr. Evans ia disposed to asmga ta 

PtolemjEQergetes, inreaB.0.247. It was the die a comparatire^ early data, about 

exhibited by Hr. B6i>cka at a meeting ao. 200. 
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stater appear to have been of comparatively large module ; 
in the Museum of the Antiquaries of Zurich four gold pieces 
are preserved, found in the cantons of Lucerne, Schaffhausen, 
and Berne, identical with the Avenches die in their large 
dimension, and in the type of the obverse, namely, the 
Iaure||ed head of Apollo. Gold coins of similar character 
have been found also repeatedly atBaden {Agues Helvetiorum), 
12 English miles from Ziirich ; at Oher Winterthur ( Vitu- 
durum), and at several other places.® Some coins found in 
the northern parts of Switzerland are of eledrum. 

The assertion sometimes made, that gold coins of this type 
were imported into Helvetia, is obviously erroneous ; no indi- 
cation had previously been noticed of any particular locality 
where a mint may have existed in early times. The suppo- 
sition is not improbable that, amongst Gaulish gold coins of 
other types frequently found in Switzerland, some may have 
been struck at the capital, Aventicum. Strabo" asserts that 
the country of the Helvetii was rich in gold ; their cupidity, 
however, being excited by witnessing the great treasure ac- 
cumulated through pillage by the Cimbri, they joined in the 
predatory expeditions of the Northmen. Strabo names es- 
pecially the Tigurini, the tribe before mentioned as named by 
Csasar, whose chief city was Aventicum, as having taken 
part with the freebooters. Both the Oimbri and their aux- 
iliaries were reduced to submission by the Romans. Gold is 
found in Switzerland in several localities, and in beds of 
rivers ; the Aar and the Emme still transport portions of the 
precioos metal. In the former stream, near Brugg (Ar- 
govia), the peasantry are accustomed to wash the sands 
when the rivers have been swelled by heavy rains, and heaps 
of sand are deposited along the banks ; in these, par- 
ticles of gold occur. The gold-seekers formerly used only 
rough boards, but at the present time frames covered with 
woollen cloth are employed ; and a man sometimes earns as 
much as five francs in a day. The sands of the Ehine also 
contain gold, and they are washed for the precious particles 
beneath Basle, in the territory of the Grand Duke of Baden ; 
ducats have there been coined, with inscriptions stating that 

* A ^ttdmen found in a Bspnlohral are mentionad M oconniiig in that 

tiunnlw at Horgen near Zariah in 1S36, locality bj Qenner, Ifunutm. Rggam 

ia d«Mribad in the Transactions of the Hae«d.Tipin, 17S3. . 

AstiqaariiB of that dCj, voL Ui., and ' Lib. It., c. ilL, ». 3, »nd lib. *ii., c. ii^ 

.v___ !_.._..._. - • -lij (gin, of p[,tiip ,,_3_ 
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they are of Ehine gold.* It is moreover possible, aa has 
been suggested, that the reputation of the golden wealth 
of the Helvetii, to which Strabo twice alludes, may hare re* 
ceired confirmation bj the fact, of which evidence has 
now been adduced, that their coins were of much lai^r 
module than - the ordinary gold currency of oUier fipnhsh 
nationa This sabject wul, however, soon be placed more 
fiilly under the consideration of those who devote attention 
to numismatic researches. A memoir on the Gaulish coins 
found in Switzerland will ehortlj be given by Dr. Meyer 
in the Transactions of the Antiquaries of Ziirich. Mean- 
while it may not be altogether a vain hope, that fiirther 
excavations at Avenches may possibly briug to light the 
counterpart, — the convex moiety of the Gaulish die now 
described, and upon which the well-known Macedonian 
charioteer was doubtless represented. 

Since the foregmog putioulftrs of a diMom; of uniuiial intereftt were 
receired from our obMgiiig tnd learned correBpondeat, Dr. Keller, we bave 
been faroored by Mr. Birch with the following obserrations : — 

Very few ancient dies are known ; the moat remarkable are thoie in 
the BibliothSque Imperiale, at Paris, deKribed by M. Chabouillet in bis 
" Catalogue G^n^ral des Cam^," ko., p. 511. They consist of two dies 
of denarii of Augustus found at Nismes, two of Tiberins, two of Nero, all 
of bronze ; and a pair, obverBe and reverse, of iron, united by shanks 
hinged together, figured in Akerman'a Roman Coins, pi. li; tbes* laat 
are of an Awrew of Constantius I., for the Antiooh mint. M. Chabouillet 
remarks that some of these dies may have been fabricated by forgexa of 
monies in ancient times. The late Mr. Burgon affirmed that he bad teen 
a conical bronze die of the reverse of a coin of a Seleneid king ; it is men- 
tioned by Mr, Poole in his article on Nnmismaties, EneycL BriL Th»>e 
are three flat bronse disks in the British Uiuenm, i^parently blanks for 
dies, having legends only vrithoat any head or subjeot; these, however, 
are of questionable antiquity. Coins of the Carisia family, hating on the 
obverse a head with iioifXTA, have on the reverse an anvil, hammer, tongs, 
and a conical object supposed to be a die. (Figured, Akermsn, Bom. Coiiu, 
vol. i. p. T.) The cause of the adoption of Uie type of the (taMr of Philip by 
the Qaula appears to be this. When Philip discovered the rich gold mines of 
Mount Pangeum in Macedonia, he issued ttateri \a large quantities, and they 
continued in the reigns of his successors to be the pnncioal gold currency. 
When Brenmis plnnaered Qreece, B.C. 279, it is supposed that he brongbt 
back a great treasure of these coins, and they became the gold cnrmu^ of 
Gaul. The type was imitated in later times, and became so degraded as to 
be with difficulty recognised. There is evidence that gold formeriy existed 
in abundance in Qaul and Britmn, at a period when there were no minet of 
silver, and gold seems to have been the most ancient Gaulish onrrwuif . 
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®crginal Socumnits. 

ON THE TREATISE ETTTITLED, "MODUS TENKNDI PAELIAMEN- 
TUM," WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE UBiaUE FRENCH 
VEBSION BELOKGIHG TO THE EARL OF WINCHILSEA. 

E^ THOKAB DUrrna hardy, Otpatj Kmpst of ths Fublio BtccaOM. 

The attention of historical and legal scholars cannot be 
directed to a more interesting subject of inquiry than the 
origin and early history of our political constitution. Un- 
fortunately, however, few materials, and those of a veiy 
meagre character, exist for its elucidation. The page in 
which is recorded the early history of our legislative as- 
sembUes is almost blank. The Rolls of Parliament, com- 
mencing in the 18th of Edward I. ; the Petitions during 
the same reign to the king and council in Parliament ; the 
contemporary MS. entitled " Placita Parliamentaria," or 
Pleas in Parliament, during that and the succeeding reign ; 
together with occasional and incidental notices on the Close, 
Patent^ and other Bolls of the reigns of Henry III., Edward 
I., and Edward IJ., are absolutely all the authentic materials 
we possess for the purpose. These, it is true, would be 
sufficient did we desire to compile only & parliamentary 
history of the period to which they relate. But something 
more than this is required. The student of constitutional 
history aims at carrying his investigations to an earlier era. 
He aspires to learn the jurisdiction and constitutional parts 
of our legislative assembhes anterior to the time when the 
people of England are said to have been first represented 
therein, and to have formed an integral part of the legisla- 
ture of the realm. 

When legal evidence is so scanty, and direct testimony 
altogether wanting, we must of necessity turn our attention 
to other meuis of information, and welcome any document 
that promises to illustrate the subject of our inquiry. 

It is for this reason — as belonging to the class of corre- 
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lative or cognate testimony — ^that the famous tract " De 
Modo tenendU Parliamentum," regarded by many eminent 
lawyers to be a precedent of a Parliament holdea before 
the Conquest, is undoubtedly entitled to our consideration. 

A treatise bearing this title naturally excited attention 
when Englishmen began to pursue, with dihgence, researches 
concerning the antiquities of the constitution. That great 
legal luminary, Lord Chief Justice Coke, seems to have 
been the first to call public attention to it. In the discus- 
sion on the Fitz-Herbert case of privilege, he thus announced 
it from the chair of the House of Commons : — " At first the 
two Houses were all one House, and sat together by a 
precedent, which I have, of a Parliament holden before the 
Conquest, by Edward the son of Ethelred. For there were 
Parliaments before the Conquest. This appeareth in a 
Book which a grave member of this House delivered unto 
me, which is entitled ' Modus tenendi Parliamejitum.' " 
And, afterwards, in his Fourth Institute (p. 12), when 
treating of the history and jurisdiction of the High Court 
of Parliament, he avows his deliberate opinion that " the 
' Modus ' was rehearsed and declared before the Conqueror 
at the time of the Conquest, and by him approved for 
England; and accordingly the Conqueror, according to 
'Modus,' held a Parliament for England, as it appeareth 
in 21st Edward III., p. 60. After King Henry II. had 
conquered Ireland, he fitted and transcribed this Hodus 
into Ireland in a parchment roll for holding of Parliaments 
there, which no doubt Henry II. did by advice of his 
Judges, being a matter of so great weight, and legal." 

For nearly half a century the dictum of this great 
lawyer does not appear to have been questioned. Consti- 
tutional history had not been studied. Men cared not to 
know whether the Saxon legislative assembly had an 
established constitution, whether it had a popular form, or 
whether it had been derived ft"om ancient German Institu- 
tions. And when Coke, as Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Trith hia head lull of his newly discovered 
" Modus," announced to Queen Elizabeth, in the presence 
of her assembled Peers, that " the High Court of Parliament 
is the greatest and most ancient Court within your realm ; 
for before the Conquest, in the high places of the West 
Saxons, we read of a Parliament holden ; and, since the 
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Conquest, tiiej hare been holdea by all your noble pro- 
genitors," he was fiillj credited by his Rojal and noble 
audience. 

In the succeeding century, however, questions touching 
the Royal Frerogatire had arisen, and the rights and anti- 
quity of Parliament were Irequent topics of controversy. 
Selden, Hale, and Frynne entered warmly into the discus- 
sion. More than one of the dicta of Coke were disputed, 
and his panegyric on the "Modus" was derided. Selden 
and others were content with denying the antiquity of the 
treatise, but Frynne, who was its greatest opponent, thought 
no expression too strong, no ridicule too pungent, to be 
employed gainst it. Reljring ou a text both corrupt and 
interpolated, Fiynne is ollen contradictory and sometimes 
extremely feeble. His arguments against Coke lose much 
of their weight by reason of the acrimonious spirit he 
exhibited ; but many of them, nevertheless, are decisive 
against the reputed antiquity of the " Modus." He has, 
however, completely failed to establish his own views on 
the subject The true age of the "Modus" was indeed 
so doubtful, that on one occasion he supposes it to have 
been compiled between the 27th and 33rd years of the 
reign of Henry VI., and, at another time, thinks it was 
written after Uie 31st year of Henry YIII. In impeaching 
the authority of the treatise as a true exposition of the 
mode of holding Farliament in the time of the Saxons, he 
has permitted himself to be betrayed into a misconception 
of its true character. He impairs the value of his objec- 
tions to its authority by his endeavours to destroy its authen- 
ticity, not perceiving that a production may be genuine 
and yet utterly destitute of value as an exponent of &cts. 

The deduction of Coke, who was no antiquary, and not 
always a precise logician, as to the age of the treatise, is 
manifestly erroneous. The words of the proeme, from 
which he appears to have derived his opinion of its antiquity, 
clearly prove that it must have been written subsequent 
to the Conqueror's time, inasmuch as it professes to describe 
the manner of holding Parhaments in the reign of William 
the First, " and tdso in those of his successors." There is 
nothing in the words to warrant Coke's unqualified assertion 
that he had found a precedent of a Farliament holden before 
the Conquest. It is no precedent either - in the legal- or 
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logical meaning of tiie word, but simply a narratiye 
describing bow certain tbings Uierein specified were done 
at various times past. A scribe writing in tbe reign of the 
Conqueror would doubtless be able to tell how Parliaments 
were bolden in bis time, or even bow tbej had been holden 
in tbe time of that monai-cb's predecessors ; but it would 
be impossible for bim to anticipate erenta, and gire a de- 
tailed account of the manner in which they would be bolden 
by William's successors. Tbe proeme moreover is, in this 
respect, wholly at variance with the body of the treatise, 
thereby showing it is an addition. It purports to describe 
how the Parliament used to be holden before the Conquest, 
in tbe time of the Conqueror, and in that of his successors : 
the " Modus " itself — how it ought to be holden. 

Since, then, the conclusions of these two eminent lawyers 
as to the antiquity of the " Modus " are plainly untenable, 
to what age are we to ascribe its production t With data 
BO few and so indefinite as we possess, it is of course impos- 
sible to pronounce a decision which shall be \mimpeachable ; 
but inference, and evidence furnished by the treatise itself, 
will enable us to arrive at an approximation as to the date 
of its composition, sufficiently near as to satisfy us until 
something more decisive can be obtained. 

We may be sure it was not written later than the year 
1404, and probably not earlier than the year 1244. 

It was not written later than 1404, since in that year — 
the sixth, namely, of King Henry IV. — a version of it suited 
to Ireland was ezempliSed under the Great Seal of that 
Kingdom. Besides, several copies of the reign of Richard II. 
are still extant, and one, at least, of tbe reign of Edward III. 
— nor would it be impossible to trace it to a still earlier time. 
Tbe variations in tbe arrangement of sections, and in several 
of the phrases employed in tbe text of most of the MSS. 
extant, lead, indeed, to tbe supposition that they have be«i 
altered or adapted from some common and earlier exemplar. 
It was not written previous to 1244, since the word "Par- 
liamentum," used in the treatise, was never applied to a 
legislative assembly in England by any contemporary writer, 
or can be found in record before that year. With these two 
dates to limit our search, we shall be the better able to pro- 
secute the inquiry. Tbe diocesan clergy are described 
in the "Modus" as represented in Convocation by two 
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Procurators from each dioceae. Now, unless the [ 
hanng reference to the subject has been interpolated, the 
text wherein it occurs must have been written after the 
seventh year of the reign of Bdward I. ; because it was then 
(a.d. 1279), for the first time, tie clergy were so repre- 
sented. Further, it must have been written before the 
eleTenth year of the reign of Edward III., inasmuch as the 
only grades of nobility mentioned therein are Earls and 
Barons ; and there can be no doubt that had the titles of 
" Duke " and " Marquis " been known to the author they 
would hare been alluded to by him.* Lastly, it must have 
been written before the year 1327, as appears from the &ct 
that in several MSS., a^ well as in the version for Ireland, 
the paragraph relating to the Knights of the Shire ends with 
these words, " ultra unam marcam per diem ;" whilst in 
others there is this addition, " at nunc per diem octo soUdos 
videlicet, pro quoUbet eorum quatuor soUdos," an explana- 
tion that could not have been made earher than the year 
mentioned, because it was then that the wages of a Knight 
of the Shire for attending Parliament were fixed at four 
shillings per diem. 

It is hardly necessary to go further into this question. No 
podlive proof of the age of the treatise can now be pro- 
duced ; but, firom the &cts tiiat have been adduced, we may 
safely assume it to have been written either at the close of 
the ^irteenth or in the first quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Hie statement it contains that the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports were paid ten shillings per diem for their at- 
tendance in Parliament, has been strongly urged by Prynne 
against its authenticity, on the ground that the sum was 
inunoderate, and higher even than the Barons of London at 
any time received. But his objection falls to the ground- 
as I have shown in the Preface to the " Modua " published 
for the Oovernment, and need not repeat here — since the 
Barons of London in a.d. 1296-— at the time I suppose the 
work to have been compiled — received exactly that sum as 
' their Parliamentary wages. 

Having spoken of the antiquity of the treatise, it is not 
necessary to enter on the constitutional questions involved 
in its consideration, or to examine ^e source whence it was 
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derived ; for to discuss theee points fully, and in a maimer 
■worthy of their importance, would far exceed the space 
allotted to these remarks. It remains, however, to say a 
few words on the present veraion. AH MSS. of this treatise 
known, are in Latin, with the exception of that belonging to 
the Earl of Winchilsea, and which, by his lordship's kind 
permission, is here printed. This, which is in French, and 
probably unique, is written on a parchment roll, in a hand- 
writing of the early part of the XV. century. It throws 
no new light either on the history or the age of the 
treatise. The text agrees very closely with the Latin,' 
and was probably translated into French for the benefit of 
some one who was not acquainted with the Latin language. 
The Roll is now preserved at Eastwell Park, Kent, with 
numerous documentary treasures, and with the collections 
formed by Dugdale for Sir Christopher Hatton, in the reign 
of Charles I., who took warm interest in the preservation 
of all historical evidences. 

Sir Simonds D'Ewes, in his Preface to the "Journals of all 
the Parliaments during the reign of Elizabeth," states that 
he had some help from two transcripts, preserved in the 
Tower of London, of an old treatise entitled " De Modo 
tenendi Parliamentum in Anglia tempore Edwardi JUii Eihd- 
dredi." One of these transcripts, he says, was in French, 
the other being in Latin, If D'Bwes be correct in his state- 
ment that he saw a French version at the Tower, it is 
certain tiiat it was not a Public Record, or it would not have 
escaped the keen notice of the indefatigable Frynne, who 
was Keeper of those Records, and who had devoted so much 
time to the consideration of tJie treatise. Lambarde, Ryley, 
and Petyt, each of whom wrote on Parliamentary History, 
were also Keepers of the same Records, and could hardly 
have failed to refer to the treatise had it been under their 
care. Moreover, in none of the ancient Inventories pre- 
served in the Tower (and one of them is as early as the 
time of Richard II., and another as that of Elizabeth) is 
there any reference to such a treatise, either in Latin or 
French. What then are we to conclude "i That Sir Simonds 
D'Ewes did see a French version is not to be questioned. - Is 

' The ohtipten follow the order of oi 
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it not more than probable that this French reniion was the 
identical Roll belonging to the Earl of Winchilsea, and was 
shown to him as a great curiosity by Dugdale, when they 
were both engaged together at the Tower in the year 1640. 
Dugdale, we know, was then working under the patronage 
of Sir Christopher Hatton {an ancestor of the Earl of Win- 
chilsea) who possessed a French version of the " Modus ; " 
at any rate it may be stated, with certainty, that if it were 
not the MS., now under consideration, which D'Ewes saw 
at the Tower, no other is at the present day known. 

On the back of the Roll is a petition to Thomas of Lan- 
caster, the King's son, Steward of England and Lieutenant 
of Ireland, from Richard, Ai-chbishop of Cashel, which proves 
the Roll itself to have been written at least as early as be- 
tween the years 1406 and 1412. From this circumstance 
the Roll appears to have had some connection with Ireland, 
though it differs in some respects from the copy which is 
said to hare been transmitted thither in the time of 
Henry IV., and exemphfied under the Great Seal of that 
Kingdom, in the sixth year of the King's reign, when Sir 
John Talbot of Hallamshire was Lord Lieutenant. That 
treatise, as exemplified, was, we know, in Latin, having been 
expressly adapted for Ireland ; this, on the other hand, is 
in French, and relates wholly to England. There is, how- 
ever, just a possibihty that the Roll before us, which 
originally belonged to Sir Christopher Hatton, is that found 
with Sir Christopher Preston when he was arrested at Calne, 
in Ireland,^ and had been by some skilfiil hand translated 
into French for the use of Sir Christopher Preston, who, like 
most of the laity in his day, may have been unacquainted 
with Latin. This, however, is a mere hypothesis ; but it is 
founded on the fact that the phraseology nas all the marks 
of having been translated from the Latin, while in the 
Latin text there is no expression or phrase which would 
lead to the inference that it had been translated from the 
French.* 



' See Ifotei to tba "Modus Tenen^i pheej of St. HUde^rd concenuag tbs 
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ICI COMENCY LA MANERE DB TENIRB PARLBMBHT. 

Icy eat escript la manere cotnent 1e parlement de Raj denglilere et kb 
engtiez estoit t«nu£ en tempg le Roy Edtrard fiti Edildrede le Roy, qode 
manere eatoit reberoe par les pluya eagez du Rmalme devsnst WillUm dne 
de Normandie conqnerour et Roy dengliteie, meeme le conqnerour eeo 
comaundaot par luy prove, et ea soim tempa et ami en tempi de me 
succeasouri Roya deaglitere asea. 

Be bomouns. 
Le BOmmouna de parlemeut doit procedre la primere jour da parlement 
par zl. jonra. 

De Clbbgig. 
A parlement soraoDdre et Tenire devODt par raiaon de lour tennre tonti 
et cheaoonnz Eroheveaqz Eveaqz Abbea Frioura et antrea grMuates de 
clergie, quenx teignent par Countee ou Baronie par reiaon de tiele manere 
tenire, et nullez vieodrez ai non qe lour preseoce et venue par autre Toie 
qe par lour tenure aoit reqnya, aicome eiIb soieut de conseil le Roy en ' lour 
preaence neceaaarie ou profitable a parlement soit dit, et & enx le B<h cat 
tonus nuniatrere lour coatagea et deapenaez venaunt et demurannt a le par- 
lement ; et devaunt tiela meyndrez dechargie eatie aomonea a parlement 
mes soloit euvoier eez briefa a dels aagez, priaont qila voiUent estre a aonn 
parlement. Item le Roi soloit envoyei aez Eomona as EBcheveaqa Ereaqes 
et autres exemptz peraonez, aicome Abbea Frioura Deanez et aaltrea peraou 
de aeint esgliae qount juriadiocioiiB par tielz manerea eiempciona et prtn- 
legei de parties, quila pur cbescun deany et erchedeany denglitere par 
eaui meamea deanee et arcbedeakoea ferroient ealier deui aagez coTenftblea 
procuratoura de lour propre archedeakny venire et eatre a parlement a rea- 
ponndre aupportere tuowere et faire meeme ceo qe toutz et checnna dez 
peraonez dez deanyez et arcbedeaknyez ferroient, aila et loura tonti et 
obesoun person de mesmet lea deanyea et ercbedyaknyez eatoient personal- 
ment, et qe tieux procuratours viendrount ov lour garantz oveaqez lez aealx 
de lours soveraignea duble enseales [ensy] qils cuatumablement a tiels manera 
pTOCuraties sunt eluz [et] envoyez, de qoex lettrea garentz lune aerra detirre 
as clen de parlement a enrollere, et lautre demnrera devera meame procura- 
toura ; et euay de aouthe cez deux manera da sommons doit tout la clergie 
estre somones a parlemeut. 

De Latsb. 
Item Bommonir et venire devonnt et cbescun Count«z Banrana et lours 
piers, cestassaver cenx qount teirea et rentz a value dune Countee entiere, 
ceatasaavei vint feez de chivaliere, cheacnu fee aooomptez a vint liverez, qe 
fount quatre centz liTerfi en tout, on la value dun Baronye entiere, ceat- 
aasavoir trese fcez et la teirce p&rtte dun fee dun cbivalere, et cbescun fee 
accomptez a vint livera, que forme en tout qatre centez marcz ; et nuUez 
meindrez leyea ne devont estre somraones ne venire a parlement par reisonn 
de lour tenure, ai noun que lonr presence par autre cause aoit profitaUe ou 
necesaaire a parlement, et donqes deux doit fait estre sicome est dlte dez 

' rrobftUy for — ou; the corrsipondinE passJigB in tUo Latin Modtu give* — "mL" 
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mejndrez du clergie, qnez' par reisoQU de lour tenure ne aount tenus de 
venire K parlement. 

He BAJtonKa dk CniK portz. 
Item ley Roj Boloit envoier eez briefji a le gardeyne de lez Cynk portz, 
qil feiToit ealier de cheBCuu poite par mesme le porte deux oovenablez et 
sages barouna a renire a parlement, a respoundre supporter alowere et falre 
meame ceo qe ferroieot lour baronyes [ai] tous et chescune personelment 
illoeqes eatoiect, et qe tieU Barouna viendroient ore lour garantz dea lez 
«ominuiiez aealz de lour portez double etuealez, ensj qiU aoient a ceo 
cuatamablement ealuz attoroez et envoiez par loorz Baroajea ; dez quex 
garantz lune aerroit IWere as clerc de le parlement, et lautre a remeindre 
devers meamez le Barouna dez portz, ejauntz connge de le parlement qant 
ila deront departire ; et donqea aolieut avoit brief de la graunt seale direct 
a Gardeyne de lez Cynk portz qlls ferroit tielx Barouna aver reiaonablez 
coatagez et lour deapeiiMZ de communolte de lour port, de le primer joui 
qila vera le parlement alerount tanqe le jour qila a lour propre reviendrounti 
et qe enireaae mencioun aoit faite en la dite brief de la demurge qila ferroient 
a le parlement, et de lour qila Tendroient et avolent conge a retoumer ; et 
jadie aoloit eatre fait mencioun en le brief quant tiela Barouna dereroient 
prendre de tielx communaltez par le jour, ceatasutTer ascuni plus aaouna 
raeyndre solono labilite et boneate et regarde dez personez ; et ne aoloit 
estre mya pur deux Barouna par le jour aultre iz. e. eant regard a lour 
denioui;ge travaiUes et deapenaez, et ne aoloient tielx despenaez estre mjs 
en certayne par le court pur ascunz peraonex ensy ealuz et enrmeE par les 
commnnalteec, si noun lour peraoues estoient bonestez et soy \Am eyants 
en le parlement. 

Be CH1VUBB8 D£Z CODNTEEZ. 

Item le Roy eoloit envoier aez briefs a touts lez TiBCOuntez denglitere, 
qila ferroient ealier cheacune de soun Countee dieuz cbivolera corenablez 
bonestez et aagez, a venire a soun parlement, en meame la manere qe dit 
est de Barouna de Cynk portz, et de lour granntez en mesme la manere, 
eiuz pur lez deapencez de deux chivalera dune Counted ne soloit estre mya 
aoltre une marc le jour. 

Dx BURSBTS. 

En meame la manere soloit et devoit estre enyoiea as Baillifa et prodoms 
des Burgoia, qila de soy et pur aoy esUrent deux covenablez boneatez et 
aagez Burgeia, a venire et eatre a parlement le Roy en meame la manere 
qe dit est de citeseina ; eina deux Burgeis ne aoloient prendre pur lour 
despensez pur un jour oultre z.s., et a ascune tempa outre demy marc, et 
ceo aoloit eatre taxce par le courte aolonc la quautite et poer de le Burgoiez 
et Bolonc la boneate de personea envoiez. 

Be pbihcifalz clercz de Faalemkht. 
Deox clercz principals de le parle [lie) parlement aeeroit en le mylieu 
dez Juatices, queux enrolleronnt communea plees boaoigoez de parlement ; et 
fait assayer qe meamez deux clercz ne sount subigeit a qeconqec Justices, 

[, bat tb« contraction over the imtiil letter 
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et nest nscune Justice denglilere on parlcment, et nomt ((te) par soi recorder 
en porlement [bI] noun novelle poiartt enui soit aMigne et done en parlemeDt 
par 1e Roy et lez piers du ptirlement, sicome quant ila ovesqee autres 
suiters de parlement souut assigDez oier et examiner et terminer aMimei 
p«ticiouns et querelez en le parlement monBtrez, Einz aonnt meunei 
deux clercz saunz meianeE subigiz al Roj et aonn parlement en commune, 
81 noun aerroit un Juatice ou deux asBeigoea a euz examiner et amendre 
lour eDrollementz, quant lez piers de parlement sount aaaeignez oier et 
ezaminero aacunez peticions eepecialment par soi ; donqe come ils Borront 
dune ToiilauDCe et dune acorde en lour jugement a lendre aur tielz petLcions 
rehercerouut lee peticiouna et lez procoa anr eaui eiea [et] tendront lour 
jugement en plein parlemeot. Et mesmea lea rollea aoient en la tresorie 
deraunt le parlement aoit departies, enai qen cheacune manere mesme let 
rollez aoient ea la treaorie aerannt processe de parlement ent, aalre a 
mesme lez clercz le transcript en countreroUement sila le roillent aroir. 
£t meamez deux clercz, si noun ila soient en autrez officez ove le Boy ct 
preignent de luy feez enai qiia (sic) qils purrount ent houeatemeat Tirre, iU 
prendront de Roy par le jour une marc pur lour deapenaaz, par oireles 
porviouna, si noun ils soient a le talile le Roj, et donqea ils prendront 
oultre lour table forsqe deux marcz par le jour par owelei porciouna, par 
tout le parlement. 

Ds CTHK GLKBS DE PaHLEHEKT. 

Le Roy doit aasigner cynk clera sagez et approvez, dounc le primer doit 
mioiatrer et aerrer Eveaqea, et le secunde a lez procuratours de cler^e, et 
lo tierce aa Counteea et Barouns, le qart as chiralera de Connteez, le qniot 
as citeseina et Burgua; et cfaeacim dez ditz clercz, si noun ila soit ore le 
Roy [et] preigne de luy tiele fee ou tielx gagez quil purroit honeetement 
virre, il preodra de Roy par le jour deux aouldea, al nouu ils soient a le table 
le Boy, et sila sount a le table le Roy donqea prendrount xij. d. par le 
jour i queux eBCriverunt lez dubitaciouns et responses queux yferronat a 
Roy et le parlement, et serrount a lours cooaeita en qequonqe lieu qila eux 
*oudrouDt aroir, et come Us ne aount occupiez aide tout' lez clercz principalex 
a enroUere. 

Dbb cases et jcgeugntz iHinToiraEB. 
Come brige doute ou dure case de pees ou de guerre areigne en le 
Royalme ou par de hora, eel caa soit dit et rcfaeroe en escript en plein 
parlement, ct soit treto et dcapute iUoeqes parentre Ie> piers du parlement, 
et si buBoigne soit enjoigne par le Roy ou depar le Roy, et ai ne Roy y ne 
soit a cheacun degree de piers qe chescun aleit par aoi, et aoit eel cas livere a 
lour clerc en escript, et en certayne lieu ferrount rebcrcer derauot eaux eel 
caa, enai qilsordeignentetconsiderent parentre eux en quelemeillouret juste 
manere procede[r] purrount en cell oas, si come par (tie) la persoun le Roy et 
lez personez de lour mesmes et pur aes* personez deux pur quellis personez 
eux sount presentz, voudront devaunt Sieu respondre, et lour reapounaez et 
aTJaemeotz ferrount reportieren eacript, qe toutez lours reapounsez conseillez 
et ariaemeotz ent oiez solonc le meillour et pluis sain conseille soitprocedc, 
et ou nomement la pluis greyndre partie de parlement se accorde, si come 
il soit par tliscorde parentre le Roy et lez autres graundees, ou parentre 

' Ko, probably for— ttidsroot. • Sie, for— lez. 
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lez gr&undeez, la pecE du roi&lme soit enfermeg ou le pople en le pais, enai 
qui! arys a Roj et a eoud oodbcU qe eoit en esploit, qe tiele bosoigae soit 
tretee et amende par conaideracion de touts lez piers de soun roialme ; ove ai 
par gnerre le Roy et le Rojalme aoit troublez, ou ai dure caa aveigne 
devaunt le Chaunceller dengllcere, ou dure jugemeut aoit a rendre devaunt 
Jnsticez, ou a[ii]tre caa semblable, et ^ par aventure en tieU deliberacionns 
touz ou nomement la greindre partie acordere ne purronnt, donqea le Connte 
Seneschalle le Connte Conatable et le Connte Uareachall, on deux de enx, 
vrat et cjnk personez de tontz plera de Roialme, ceataaaaver deux Ereeqea 
et treJB proeuratonra pur tout la clergie, deux Countei et treis Barouns cjnk 
cfairaUers des oounteei cink ceteaeios et cjnk burgeja. t\6 fount rjnt et 
cyak, purrouDt eslier de lour meBmez dusze et condiscciidre en eaui, et ila 
dusEe vj. [et] condescendre en enx, et ile aia unqore trejs et condiscendre en 
eauz, et ila treya en pluia poy qe lour mesmez ne pnrrouat condiscendre, ai 
QOD par licence du Roj, et ai le Roj vorroit conaencire ile treia purronnt 
en deux, et de enz deux lune puet en lantre coodiacendre, et eusi an 
datrejn eatera sonn ordenance Bur tut le parlement; et enu condiscendant 
a Tint et a cjnk pereonez tanqe a nne aoule pensoun, si nonn le greindre 
oombre acordere purroit et ordeigner, a darrein une aoule persone, a come 
il eat dit, pur toutz orde!gneroit, quel ETeBqe'soimeamezdiecorderne purroit; 
ealTe le Roy et sonn conseil qila tielz ordeignementi depuis qils aerront en 
«scrits examiner et ameuder purront [ai] faire Bcient et Toidroient, enai qe ceo 
Eoit iltoeqea adonqes on plein parlement el ne taj derere le parlement. 

DB LORSRE SB LA LITERANCX DEE B080IOHEZ SB PablSHSHT. 

Les boaoignez pur queux le parlement cat devont eatre Uverez Bolonc la 
Kalendarie et le parlement, et aolonc lordre de peticiouns lirereB et affilez, 
nnlle regard eannt a qecooqe peraone einz qe premerment ferroit ; en U 
Kalendarie del parlement aerront remembres toutz boaoignez de le parlement 
eoulz tiel ordre ; le primer jour gnerre, si gnerre no soit, et dautreE 
boEoignez les personez le Roy et Roigne et de lour cnfantz touchauntz ; le 
eeconde jour oommuneE boaoignez du Royalme, aicome de teia a eatablere 
encountre defantz de leia originelx et executoriea dampnia jugement rendntz, 
qo lez sount lez pluia communes busoignea ; le tierce jour ferrount remem- 
brer ainguterB boaoignez, et ceo aolonc lordre dea filacez des peticiouns, ai 
come il eat dite. 

Dee jours et bouhes he le Parlembht. 
Le parlement ne doit eatre tenuz en dymengez eins cbeacnne autre 
jour, horspris par tout Toie treis joura, cestaasaTer, le jour de touti aeinlz, 
dez almez, et de la NatiTite de aeint Johan Baptistre, et puet eatre tenuz 
et doit cheaoun jour commeucer a la my houre de Fryme, a quel houre le 
Bmj est tenuz estre en parlement, [et] toutz les piers du Royalme, et 
deToient tenire le parlement en lieu appert ; en antrea aeynti joura le 
parlement doit commencer al houre de Prime pur dirine serrice. 

De la kaneke de Paaleuent. 
£d primes moostre la fourme en quel manere et en quel temps cbescun 
Bomouna du parlement doit eatre fait, et qi venire devaunt par aomona, et 
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^ DoaD ; sectrndarie qi sonnt qi par reieoua do lour oESces TOnlre doT&imt 
et eatre Bonat tenuz par tout le parlement satiz aomouna, dount il eat a 
coDsiderer qe dcuz principalz dent da parlement eslui: par le Roy et sonn 
conaeil, et autres clercz aeoouDdaries do quei et de lour officez aerra dit depuis 
cspecialmeot, et le priQcipal criour deogUtere ovesqe ses MUth ctioon, et 
le principal hnjaaher deuglitere, quels deuz officer, cost adire, loffice du 
crioure et hujaf^er, soloieat a ime et mesme chose appartenire ; ceux officraE 
soimt tetiuz estre eu le parlement le primer jour. 

Le ChauQcellere dengliteire et Tresorer Chamberlejoa et Barotmn de 
leachekere Jtuticei et toutz clercs et chirallen du Roy ftuz BToaqe' lea 
aergeaimtz de ley quez aount du cooaeil le Roy aonnt tenuz eotre ea le 
parlement le eecunde jour, ei noun ila eient ezcusacioun rasonable, flt ul3 
ne purrount y eatre doaqea doTount envoyere bonez ezciiaaciouaa. 

L& COMEHBEHBNT DEL FaRLEMENT. 

Le Roy seira en my lieu de la greyndre bank, et il eat tenux eatie 
prlmerment en le parlemeDt le vj*" jour, et soloient lez Chauncellere Tre- 
sorer et Barouna de leschekire et Juaticez racordere defantea f^tz en le 
parlement aoutb lordre qenauit ; le primer jour aenount appellea Bargeya 
et Cetezeins de tout Englitere, a qd jour ai lez Burgeya ne retendrooDt le 
Burghe aerra amercie a centz marca et la Cite a cent Urera ; le seeuiide 
jour aerrount appellee lez chivalera dea Counteea de tout Englitere, a quel 
jour aila ne viendrount le Countee de qoy ila aount seira amercie a cenU 
lirerez ; et le tierce jour aerront appellee lea Barouna de Cynk ports, et 
depuia aatrea Baronez, et depuia Counteea ; dount u lea boninni de Cjnk 
porta ne ryendrount la Baronie de qoi ila aount aerra amercie a centa 
raaroE, et Counte a centz livera, et en meame la manere aerra fait dei 
qeuz aount piera aa Countez et Barouna, ceataaaaver, ila qount terrez et 
renter a la value dun Countee ou dune Baronie, ai come il est araustdit en 
le title de aomouna ; le qartee jour serrount appellez lea procuratonrs de 
clergie et ails [ne] Tiendrount lonre Eveaqea serrount amerciea pur cbeacua 
Ercbedeakenie qi fait defait a centa marca ; le quint jour aerrount appellez 
Deanes Prioura Abbez Ereaqes, et ails ne viendrount cbeacun ErcttSTeaqe 
serra amercie a C. li., chescun Evesqe qe tient nne Baroniue enUere a C. 
maroz ; en mesme la manere dea Abbez Friours et aultrea. 

Le primer jour doit estre fait proclamacioun primerment en la a^ oa en 
Ifl Monstre ou en autre lieu apiert ou le parlement aerra tenuz, et de puis 
appertement en la Citee ou la vile, que toutz oeauz qe peliciouna et querelle 
deliverer voidrount a le parlement, qila euz deliverount de le primer jour de 
parlement tanqe en cynk joura procbeinemeot enauauntz. 

De la frbsigaciodh sel Pableheitt. 
Une Erclievcaqe ou un graunt clero aage et de bele parlance eaiuz par 
loBcheveaqe de la provynce en quele le parlement serra tonuz doit preobier 
un de lez cynk primers jours de parlement et en presence de Roy, et ceo 
qauut le parlement serra pur greindre partie aaaembleE ; et en eonn 
eermoun ensuiant amoigner a tout le parlement qila ove luy Dieu humble- 
ment aupplient et luy honurent pur le peoa et tranquillite du Roy et del 
Boyalme, ai come ila aerra dite pluie capecialment en le title enyant de la 
predicacioun a le parlement. 

' Sie, probably far — ovfaqe. 
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SS Li FBOIfOTZICBin' DKL PABLEMEHT. 

Do puis la prodkaeioim doit le ChAuncellere denglitere ou 1e chief Justico 
denglitere, ceatasAafer oelu; qi tieat plees devannt le Roj, ou autre 
Jiutice corenable honest et de beal psrlaance, on clerci par mesmez lez 
Chtrancellere et Chief Justice eatut, monstrer les causes de partement, et 
primenneiit en general et en especial esteaonce, et en fait assafer qe touts 
de pulement qeconqes Us soient quant ils enparlemut esteierouot, hospris 
le Roj, ensi qe touts de le parlement purronnt oier celujr qi parle; et sil dit 
obscuTement on has parle U dim aatrefoitz et parlent pluis en haut, ou un 
aatre potlera pnr luy. 

Db la pablaukoe sd Rot apoes lb PBOuomnuiT. 
hf Rof apres le promotement pur le parlement doit prier clercs et Jala 
en nominaunt touts lours degrees, cestassarer EroheresqeB Eresqes Abbes 
PrievE Brehediakenes profluratoura et antres de clergie, Countes Barouns 
Chiralera Citeseina Bu[r]gejs et autrex liuez, qils diligentemeut stndiousoieDt 
et cnnnent traTaillerant atretere et deliverer busoignes de parlement, si 
ceme ceo pluis principabnent estre endenderount (ric) et senterount, primer- 
meat a la Toluute Dieu, et depnis al a (nc) honour et profit du Rqj et lour 



De labsxrcx sn Rot de le PABLEUsirr. 
Le Roy est tenuz par tout Toie estre personelment en le parlement, si 
noon il Btut detenni par corporale malease, et donqes il poet tenire sa 
cbambre, ensi qil ne gist par de hors la manere ou nomement la Tille ou 
parlement est tenuz ; et dounqes doit envoier pur xij. persones dez greindres et 
meiUovn qeuz sount Bomonns (tic) a le parlement, cestasearer deux Bvesqes 
denx Countes deoz Baroons deox Cfairalers de Countees deux Citeseins et 
dmx Surgeis a Toier sa personne et a tesmoigner soun estate, et doit en 
lour presence committre a lercbevesqe de la lieu le Seneschal et soun chief 
Justice qils ensemble et cheacuue par aoj commenserount le parlement en 
soon noun, mauntz en lour commiasioun expresae mencioun a ceo de csuae 
de labMnee, qe chose doit lufBr et monstrer lautres grauntz et noblez de 
parinnent oresqe notorie tesmoignez de xij. piers; et la cause est qar 
clamour et murmnre aoloiet estre en parlement pur labsence le Roy: car il 
est chose perilous et damageouae a tout le communalte de le parlement et 
anxi le R^alme, qaunt le Roy faist absents du le parlement, et ne se doit 
absentier, ne poet si noun suUement en oace snisditz. 

De UBnz et fiEsaiouss en le Parlbvbht. 
Primennent, si come il ost dite, se[e]rra le Roy en my lieu de la greindre 
Bank, en sa partie dextre seera lercheresqe de Canoterbira, et en sa partio 
senestre seers lercbeveaqe deTwik,(nc)' et apres ordeignemeat Eresqes Abbes 
Prioun tent Toie par tide lyne parentre lez degree snisditz et lours lieux, 
ensi qe nolle seera si notin parentre sez piers, et a ceo reer est tenuz le 
Seneschal dengUtere, ai noun le Roy Terroiet un autre a ceo assignCr { et a 
pee dextre du Roy seenmt lez Channceller dengUtere et sez compsig- 
uonns et lours clerCE, quelx aonnt de le parlement ; et a soun pee senestre 
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seerooai lez Tresorer Chaumberlajna et Barouiu de lescbeVer JusUcefs] del 
Buike et lour clerCR, ai ascnnE Boiei[Q]t de le ptirlement. 

Br le Huishher xh lk Pablsjceht. 
Le principnle huissber en parlement eBtera de delns le graund hnys del 
HoDBter Bfcle eu* auitre lieu eu le parlement eat tenus, et gardera le Imja 
ensi qa nulls entrera le parlement ai Doim eeluj qe sujt doit a parlement, 
ou aerra appelle pur btuoigne qail purfluera en le parlement ; et il est 
busoigne qe celnj buissber eit coDUsaunce dei peraonet qenz eatrer deToont, 
ai que nuUe soit diaturbe de Boun entr« qi a le parlement eatre eat tenna, et 
celur buiaaher poet et doit, si buaoigne eoit, aroir ptuaoura hniaBhonra de 
aouthe luj. 

De oriohb SB Pablbuent, 
Le crioura del parlement esteera par debora le buy de parlement, et le 
huiasber luj monstera aez claniociouna, et le Roy aoilet euToier set aergeanntz 
darmei a esteier par graunt espace et par debora le buja de le parlement, 
et a garder le huja, enai qe nulle empresBiouna ne noiae serrount foitx en- 
tour le huja, par qeuz le parlement purroit eatre deaturbei, aur peyne de 
priae de lour corps ; oar du droit le buja de parlement ne doit eatre 
cloae einz par huiwboura et lez aergeautz darmez et gardex. 

De lez PARLAr^fCE QE STEIEROIIKT IS FaRLEUSKT. 

Tootz lez piers de le parlement aeierount et nul esteira mais quannt il 
p[ar]lera, et si il p[ar]lera, ensi que obeacun de parlement lu; pums oier ; et 
nul entrera le parlement, ai noun par un aoul buys, et toutz lez parlauntei 
esteierount a qeconqe temps qils parlerount aacune cbose qe doit estre 
delirere par le parlement, et la cause eat quils eerrount oiez de lez piers; 
car toutz lea piera aonnt Jugez et JuaticeE. 

Dbl aide le Rot. 
Le Roj ne aoleit demaundere aide de eoun Royalme mua pur guerro 
csteaunt ou pur aez files a marier, et donqea derount tieli: aidez estre 
demaundez en plein parlement et estre deliverez en escript a chescun degro 
do lez piers de le parlement aoi consenterount et en eacript estre responnez; 
et fait aasaver qe a tielx aidez estre grauntez il buaoigne qe toutz piers 
de le parlement soi consenterount ; et fait a entendre qe deux cHivalera qe 
sount venuE a le parlement pur un Counte aient pluia graunt roia en le 
parlement, et en grauntaunt et conntrodiaunt, que lea pluis grauntz Coaateea 
denglitere; et en meame la manere lez procuratoura de clergie dun Eresqe 
aient pluia graunt voia en le parlement, sila touz aoient accordez, qe levesqe, 
ct ceo en touz cbosez qele^ a le parlement deront eatre grauntez on denies; 
et ceo appiert car le R^j puet tenire parlement ore la communalte de boud 
Boialme eaunz Breaqea Countcz et Barouna, ai enai soit qila aoient somouns 
a le parlement, et si nul Eveaqe Gounte ou Baroun a aez aomouna riendra, 
car jadia neatoit Eveaqe ne Counte ne Baroun, et unqore adonqea lez Rois 
tenorent lour parlement eina en autre manere est' en countre ; car ai lez 
commnnaltes de clergie et layez estoient aomouna a le parlement, si come 



• Sic, possiblj for — at. 
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de ircai ill dererount, et par aacunci certeinc cauaei venire ne TffldroieDt, 
B\ come its discerent qe )e Roy eaui ne governeroit com il dcTeroit, et 
■Asigneroient CBpeciftlment en queui articles em ne govemeroit, a donqes le 
parlement serroit pur nol ; et ai unqore enai serroiC qe toutz BrchevesqeB 
Kvesqes CcnotcE et Barouns et touz lez piere ou le Roj estoient preientE, et 
pur eeo il est buBoigne et touts cbosez queuz devouot eetre graunteK faitz 
affirmez ou donez par le parlement, q'tls soient graiinteez par communalte 
de le pariement qnele de trois degreez, ceBtassaver de procuratoars de 
clergie cliiralers de Countez et Burgeja, quelez repreeentent tout le com- 
muoalte denglitere, et ne mje de lez grandez, oar chescun de eui est 
est (ne) pur ea propre peraone en le parlement et ne mje pur cheicun autre. 

De le I1EPA8T1ER DE LE PaRLEUENT. 

Le parlement ne doit departire quant ascun peticioun eet pendannt njent 
discusse, ou amejns a quelle taull respouDce ne loit determinez ; et ai 1« 
Boj fvt le contrarie 11 eat perjura ; et nulle aoul de touz lez piera do le 
parlement puet ne doit departier de la parlement ai noun il eat conge de 
R07 et de toutz aez piera, et ceo en plein parlement, et qe de tiel conge 
eoit fait remembrance en lez rollez de le parlemeat ; et ai aacunz dez piers 
duraunt le parlement soit a malease, aiqa (lie) Is parlement venir ne purra, 
adnnqea deina le tierce jour enToiera a aez ezecutonra a le parlement, a 
quel jour ail ne veindra aoient envoiea a luj deux de aez piere a reier et 
lesmoigner aa malad e, et ai yaoit auapeccioun aoient aez deux piera jureez 
qila ent dient Torite ; et si compiert qil aoi feigne aoit amercie come pur 
defaute, et ail ne aoi feigne a donqea il attomera ascun aufSciant dcTannt 
enx a eatre pur liij a le parlement ail veroit, car aain ne pnet eatre exenae 
li eoit de aayne memorie. A le departier de le parlement enai doit eatre 
ase, primerment dnt eatre demannde et crie en apert en le parlement, on 
ie deins le p^jae de parlement, ai aoit ascun qi deliveroit peticioun a le 
parlement, a quel peticioun unqore ne aoit fut reapounce; et ai nul recrie il 
eat a auppoaere qa a {ric) cheacun est fait medicine, ou nomement aolonc ceo 
qe poet eatre da droit eat responce, et adonqes primerment, cestasaaver 
qant nnlle jaoit qi peticioun deveroit, cellni temps ne recrie nous devona 
conge a le parlement. 

Db J.EZ TBARSORtllZ DEZ ReCORDEE DE PaRLEUEXT. 

Lee clers de le parlement ne deverount a nulli etranacript (lie) ne pro- 
cease cinz ceo deliTcrent a cheacun qi ceo demaunde, et prenderount pur 
dja Ijnez denier,^ pur aventure yaerra fait toy de nounpoar, en quele caa ila 
riena ne prendronnt : lex Rollez de parlement entiendrount en largeaae 
I. pouts ; et le parlement aerra tenuz en qel lien de le Roialme qil plerra 
a Roy. 

Db LBZ DESRBEZ de LXZ FIERS DE Fa(k]LEHEKT. 

Le Roi eat chief de parlement commenciounri (tie) ^.et fyne de meame le 
parlement, et enai il ne ad piere en aoun degre et de le Roy auul est le primer 
de^re; [le secunde degre] est de lez Ercheveaqea Eveaqea Abbea et Prioura 
par BaroQn[iejB tenauntz; le tierce degre eat a lez procuratoura de clergie; 

' A w(»rd aeema here nnting. poa- impotentia," v. 47. 
■iblT— nMOttn— udImb. Campnre tbe 
Latm Xodu4,~" nM forte &ota fide de 
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le quart degre est de Conntoz BarooDB et anltrez graontz genUlec tenannti 
a la value de Countoe et Barouie, ai come il eat avauiitdit en le title dei 
laiez ; le quiut degre est de CluTalerg dot Countez ; le sismB^ lei dictex cjak 
degrees ; apres le Roy soit absent et njutmeynoz lis tout* soient par 
reiouables somouiiB de parlement ganuz, Dientmejnz le parlement est jDgg» 
flttreplayn. 



The foUowiug petition is endorsed in a contemporary hand upon die 
EoU:— 

A TRESPDiasAnNT 8£iaBUB Thomu he Luicabtre, fite tE Bor, 
Seneschal denolttekre kt lisdtenaunt dielahde. 

Supplie Tostre oratour, Richar par la grace de Dieux lerehevesqe de 
Cauelle, qe toob please de vostre tresgraciouBe edguarie luy grauoter UoeDB 
noBtre seignur le Roy par treter et enparlet (nc) ore Irroiez enemyes noatre 
Beignnr le Roy, et ore lez Bngliez rebeti feloms' ouutlages et autres 
mslfeBoura deioB la terre dirlande, et lez al paes ooetre dicte aeignur le Roy 
refounner, et true et salve coudut as ditez Irroies enemies felouns 
onntUges et malfesouiB manger boier et autrea maneres dez Titaillei, 
durant la dicte true et parlement, doner ; et qe le dicte suppliant hommei, 
si bien [a] chival come apee, si bien Engliez rebelz come Irroiez enetniez, 
come felouuB et ouutlagei kernes larrons et autres malfesoura en le marchez 
del dictez Counteez en recistsntz dez Irroiez enemiez et Engliez rebeli 
felouns outlagex et autres malfesoure, es dictes parties et sur les costages le 
dicte suppliauut et sez tenauntz, demesme pnrra retenir, et a enz mangn' 
boier et autres vitaillaz draaez Englies cniTsli armour ceel fere et touts 
Titailez et mercbandizis pur lour gagez et retenue en lez ditz marchis 
purra doner, nient obstantz qe les ditz enemies et Bnglisez rebelx felons 
ouutlagez et autres malfesours soient ouut1[a)gei en lez Counteez nostre 
aeignur le Roy ou en ascune autres Countees, sannz estre enpecbes de 
nostre sugnur lo Roy sei heirs et ministrez qeconqes en temps avenire^ 
ascunz eatstutz ou on^nauncez sez (aie) a contrarie ent fiutz nient obstaots ; 
pur Dieu et en coure de charite. 



> Some words ore doubtlaaa here cult- 
tad. Compara the Latin Modal, p. 26 : 
— <' aaxtOB de oivibua at burgeiuibua ; et 
its est Psrlimusatum ex uz gradibua." 

* The BeT. Jamea GrsTes baa favoured 
na with tiie following obaervations : — It 
was treaaonable by atatute to porle; with, 
to bay and aell, or girt aid to Iruh ena- 
miaa or Engliah rebels in Ireland. Tbs 
diooeaa of &abel being at that period in- 
featad with both claasce, the Archbishop 
found itaeoaBaaiy to petition the Lord 



Lieutenant and Conndl to grant an ei- 
emption. 111. Qravea thinks that the roll 
woa brought over in the iime of Tliomis 
of LuicaBter*a Lieutenuicj ; and, when 
the petition came before the Couodl, it 
waa temponrilf endorsed upon it, until 
it could be regularly enrolled on the 
Council Roll, Many auoh peticfoua an 
found on the unique CouncQ Boll, It 
Bich. n. 

SU ! there ia, however, a line thiou^ 
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^roceelrings at Meetings of tlit SrcIiaEoIoflfcal Institute. 

June 6, 1862. 
Lord Talbot db M&lahidb, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The special subjects proposed for illustration, i» the series of occasional 
ezhibitioDS of irorlcs of ancient and mediieral art, irere on the present occa- 
sion Enamel and Nielio. The Preaideat, in opening the proceedings, 
expressed satiefactioii that it had proved practicable, through the generous 
anpport and confidence irhich the Institute had invariably experienced, to 
bring together & collection so valuable and instructive in its classification 
&B that noir submitted to inspection, Iiord Talbot viewed such a result 
with pleasure and surprise, at a moment irhen the display of mediKval and 
renaissance art, latelj opened at the South Ken»ngton Museuni, bad amassed 
such a precious collection of all that the realm could produce most costlj 
and recondite in every department of medieval taste. Whilst it was gratify- 
ing to experience in so marked a manner the liberality with which their 
present purpose had been promoted, it must he beyond measure gratifying 
to all present to perceive, ia the assemblage of beautiful objects now before 
them, the renewed proof of Her Majesty's gracious consideration in enrich- 
ing that series with the Lennoi Jewel, one of the most precious objects in 
the royal collection, both as regards its historical and its artistic value 
The Society would recognise with deep gratitude the gracious encourage* 
raent thus conferred on their endeavors, which bad been heretofore favored 
with the patronage of the lamented Prince Consort, 

A memoir on the Art of Niello was then read by Mr. Edmdbd Watkhtoh, 
F.3.A. This valuable monograph will shortly be published in this Journal. 

A general essay on the history of the Art of Enamel, chiefly in expla- 
nation of the extensive series exhibited, was then read by Mr. Albert Way, 
who offered a brief sketch in continuation of the observations given in this 
Journal, vol. 11. p. 155. In adverting to the occurrence of any example 
of true enameling amongst the nations of antiquity, and especially the 
Egyptians, he read the following valuable information received a few days 
previously from one who is profoundly and practically versed in all the 
intereating questions connected with ancient works in the precious metals. 
Signer Castellan! : — " Uy opinion is that the Qrceks and Etruscans did 
decidedly enamel gold jewels occasionally. Irrefutable specimens of ancient 
gold enameled ornaments exist in the collections of Europe; for instance, 
the Qreek crown in the Campana collection is enameled. Ear-rings, with 
enameled swans, were found at Vulci. M. B. Rothschild, of Paris, poo- 
sesses an ear-ring with a white enameled cock, of the most arohtuo Etruscan 
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style. I lately pnrchued a Greek necklace and bracelet toand at Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, both of which are enriched with elegabt enameled deaignt. 
These beautiful ornameata are in the Kenaiugtou Museum. The prerailing' 
colore are pale opaque blue and green, but I have Been frequentlj em- 
ployed a rich green transparent euamel. These enamels are all affixed to 
the metal by heat. M. Labarte, a very competent judge, said, on aeeing 
my necklace at Paris a few niontlis ago, that the question whether the 
ancients had known the art of enameling on gold was henceforth undeDiaUy 
decided in the affirmative. I could mention other examples of existing 
ancient enameled Jewels. Generally the Greeks and Romans appear to 
have used enamels in fillagree cloitonnex designs; a circumstance which 
recalls forcibly to my mind the traditional Chinese and Indian practice in 
the art of enameling." 

In a rspld sketch of the trausition from the process teobnically termed 
champleve, at en taille d'^pargne, to which his former obscrrations almoet 
exclusively related, Mr. Way endeavoured to point out in the series exhibited, 
the exemplification of the various progressive changes which Lave been ao 
well de^oed aud characterised by Mr. Franks, in his preliminary Treatise 
accompanying the Section of Glass and Enamel, in the sumptuous il ustrated 
memorials of the Manchester Exhibition, by Mr. Waring. The elaa^- 
fication of medieval enamels, which often present very slight variationa in 
the processand manipulation employed, has moreover been greatly eluoidated 
by the accompliahed CWiemattfur of the Medisval treasures in the Louvre, 
M. Da Laborde. His notices of the enamels in the museum at the Louvre, 
and the accompanying Glossary, are invaluable manuals for the student of 
the section of art under consideration. To Mr. Franks we are indebted for 
inviting attention to the characteristic features which distinguish the earlier 
enamels of Germany, produced probably near Cologne, from the wocka of 
Limoges, with which, until very lately, they had been confounded. The 
most striking German examples in England are the so-called craaier of 
Ragenfroi, bishop of Chartrea, now at Goodrich Court, and the covered 
cihorium in posBcssion of Mr. Bruce of Keimet, figured in the Catalogue of 
the Museum formed at the meeting of the Institute in Edinburgh. In the 
thirteenth century, the goldsmiths of Sienna and the north of Italy origi- 
nated the beautiful application of transparent color to chased designs in 
low relief, designated by De Laborde, emaiut de hatwe taiUe. Ajuongst 
painted enantels, those of Venice, of which a charming example from Ur. 
Rohde Hawkins' colleolion was pointed out, may take precedence, whilst 
a few rare examples Ludicate that the process was applied at an early 
period in Italy to works of higher artistic character as pictorial eompoN- 
tions.- It took, however, its chief development at Limoges, towards the 
latter yean of the fifteenth century, and it has been suggested with much 
probability that the remarkable renewal of the art of Limoges, at that 
time, may have been mainly promoted by the skill with which glass- 
painting was practised there at the period. Mr. Franks has proposed a 
convenient distribution of the numoreus pfunted enamels of the School of 
Limoges :— 1. The early style, 1475 to 1530; the use of small spangles 
or paillettet, glazed over with transparent colors, is mostly prev^eut at 
this period ; the designs are usually oh arocterlsed by a Flemish appearance, 
and Tesemble illuminations. 2. The 6ne style, 1530 to 1580, which 
doubtless owed its superiority to the inflaeuce of Italian art. Vivid 
colors and paillettet were abandoned, and the works of this period 
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are mostlj ptinted id griiuUe, with slightly colored tints. The Penicaud 
fctnily, Leonard Limoiuin, — the greatest of French enamelers, Pierre 
Rajmood, Pierre and Jean Courtoia, and Jean Court dit Vigier, are 
amongst those who established the European celebritj of the School of 
LtDM^ies. 3. The minute style, to about 1630, a period of elaborate finish 
and glittering effecta, produced bj the aid of foil glued with trans- 
pareat hues, as practiKed bj SusaDoe Court, the artiita named lamousin, 
who maj hare been kinsmen of the great Leonard, and sereral others 
whose producttoDB are still higblj valued. 4. The Decadence, to the 
close of the manufactory in the eighteenth century. The well-known 
productions of the Nouailhers and the Laudins rarely rise above medio- 
crity, although occasionally even at this late period may be traced some 
pleasing vestige of that great artistic development, which, during so long 
a time, threw lustre on the town of Limoges. From the Utter part of the 
seventeenth century commenced the application of enamel to gold, for the 
enrichment of various personal ornaments, in which Toutin gained so 
much celebritj. To these succeeded prodactiona of much higher artistio 
interest, enameled miniatures and goldsmiths' work decorated with ezqui< 
site taste. With the ezception of Petitot and Bordier, Dinglinger, Beit, 
and Zineke, our knowledge of the numerous artists of this class ia extremely 
imperfect. The eager desire which prevailed throughout Europe early in 
the last century to produce porcelain, which might compare with that of 
China, originated many ingenious inventions and imitative expedients. To 
that movement probably may be traced the frequent applications of enamel 
to metal, producing, by comparatively easy manipulation, objects which often 
soceeaafully imitated the appearance of porcelain. Thus, possibly, grew 
np the extensive manufacture of enameled wares tn Saxony, France, and 
other countries; also that ephemeral branch of art-industry in England, the 
enamdsof Batterseaaud Liverpool. Of the Battersea work, established by 
Alderman Janssen about 1750, the largest assemblage of specimens hitherto 
brought together was shown on the present occasion. The skilful applica- 
tion of decoration by trousfer from copper-plate engravings is, perhaps, the 
moat marked feature of interest in the history of tliis late class of enamels. 
In conclusion Mr. Way directed especial attention to the rich display of 
Chinese enameled vases and ornaments, objects which not many years ago 
were of great rarity in Europe, but, owing to more extended relatione with 
the East, and the recent war in China, thess enamels have been brought 
abundantly to this country. On no former occasion, however, had so ex- 
tensive or varied a collection been presented to inspection as in the present 
exhibition, through the kind liberality.of Mr. Henderson, Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
W. Russell, Mr. Addington, and other collectors, of whose contributions a 
brief description will be found in subsequent pages. The Chinese enamels 
frequeotly bear the mark of the period of their manufacture in the Ming 
dynasty, the earliest being of the Siouen-te period, 1426-1435, others of 
theKing-tai period, 1450; specimens of considerable perfection and beauty 
of color also occur, which may be assigned to the Kien-loung period, 1736. 

antfqtiHUri Still caarM oC 9lt erbfBittii. 

By Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. — The Lennox or Damley jewel. 
This exquisite specimen of enameling on gold is supposed to have been made 
for Margaret Douglas, Countess of Lennox, in memory of her husband, tha 
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R^ent of SctftUnd, iiitird««d in 1572. It has been minutely described 
bj die Ute Mr. P. Fruer Trtler, in his Hiatoricftl Kotee of the Lennox 
Jewel, prepared bj Her Majesty's order. A full aecoont of the elabwvte 
deUils may also be found in the Catalogue of the Huseom formed nt the 
meeting of the Institute at Edinburgh, p. 163. The jewel was formerlj 
in Walpole's poaseaeion, and it was purchased for Her Uajestj Ml liie dis- 
persion of the Strawberrj Hill collection in 1842. 

ARnssiui Book of the Gospels, brought from one of the chnrckea in 
the Crimea after the campaign of 1854-55. From the library of Her Ma- 
jeety at Windsor Castle. The binding is deeorated with omamenta of 
repotu*^ metal-work, and bosses painted with opaque enamels, intereetiDg 
ns examples of late Russo-Greek art. The subjects are, the Ascension ^ 
Onr Loid, and the four EvaogelistB. 

Bj Mr. Artbdr Thollope. — Two Roman enameled fibnls found at 
Linci^n in February last, and remarkable as representing animal forma. 
One, found in the pansh of St. Peter in Bastgate, is in the form of a cock ; 
the feathers hare been elaborately enriched with red and blue colors ; no 
ornament of this precise Ijpe has hitherto been noticed: another, found in 
the same part of Lincoln, is in form of a bare (see woodcuts, orig. use) 




Also a small bronEe fibula, of very unusual type, resembling a padlock; 
it is here figured. Several enameled ornaments of the same period have 
been found amongst the vestiges of the ancient Lindunt, and two fibnlw 
of great beaut;, one of which is now in the Duke of Northumberland's 
Museum at Alnttick Caatle, are noticed, Catal. Mus. Lincoln Meeting of 
the Inst., p. 6. See also another fine specimen. Arch. Joum vol. 
iTi. p. 209. 

By Mr. W. Twopebt. — A cast of the Bartlow Vase, elaborately painted 
in gold and brilliant colors, presenting a precise facsimile of that unique 
example of Bomon enameled work, which unfortunately perished in the 
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eonSagratioD of liord Maynard's Beat, Easton Lodge, Essex. This 
precious vaae waa of bronze, omamented vritb blue, red, and green 
ennmele in Bcroll patterns and foliage; diam. 4}- in. It was found in 1835, 
with » Romaa aepulohral deposit, io the great tumulus at Barllow, Essex, 
as deeoribed bj the late Mr. Gage Rokewode, Archceologia, vol. zxvi., 
pp. 303, 311, pi. 35; it is figured also in this Journal, vol. zii., p. 418. 
Eigbt facsimiles, painted by Mr. Herbert Smith with the greatest euicuracj, 
were fortnoately preferred ; one of these is now deposited in the Museum 
■t Alnwiok Castle, and others are to be seen at Bowood, Hengrare Hall, 
Audley End, and in the Museum at Hartlepool. 

B; Ur. J. B. Lee, F.S.A., from the Caerleoo Muaeura. — Bight beau- 
tifol -Roman enameled ornaments, mostly fonnd at Caerieon. Monmouth- 
ahire, I»ea Bilvrvm ; described and figured in Hr. Lee's excellent Catalogue 
of the Museum at that place, p. 55, plates 28, 50. They are studs and 
fibulte ; and are, with one exception, examples of the process termed champ- 
lev^, BO extensiTelf practised in later niediceTal times ; one, diam. noarij 2 
in., is encrusted with a glass mosaic of extreme delicacj, cut in thin slices, 
&nd compacted together by partial fusion. It n-as found at Usk. Another 
■pecimen of the same character is figured bj Mr. C. Roach Smith, Collect. 
Ant. Tol. iii. pi. 35, 

Bj Sir RoDBRiCK MuncHisON, from the Museum of Practical Geology. 
— A curious specimen of the art of enameling as practised amongst the 
Romans ; it is a diminutiTe figure of a mounted warrior, found in 1838 at 
Kirkby Thore, Westmoreland, with numerous coins, ranging from Vespasian 
to Alexander Severus, accompanied by fibula, and various Roman relics. 
The object exhibited was presented to 
the Museum by Admiral Smyth, and 
it is figured in his Memoir, Arohteotogia, 
vol. xixi., p. 284. Another like relic of 
the same class, a little enameled horse, is 
here figured; it was found in Glouces- 
tershire, and is now in possession of the 
Rev. R. Gordon. The enamels of the 
RomaD period found in Britain are of 
such rarity, and they form so remark- 
able a feature of the early history of 
the Art, that the accompanying series 
of specimens, formerly ^ven in various 
earlier volumes of the publications of 
the Institute, eannot fail to be of in- 
terest to our readers in illustration of 
the special collection here described. 
(See woodcuts.) It is very probable that '"■m"" 'J)^ig''a|ia.'" '""'""' 
some of tlie enameled relics of this period were actually made in Britain. 

By Hr. H. Holbbche Bloxam. — A small stud of bronze enameled, 
found at one of the Stations on the Roman Wall, near Haltwhistle, Nor- 
thumberland. — A small gold ornament of conical form, set with garnets 
iir red vttreons psste, resembling the work of the Merovingian period. 
Found at Wibtoft, Leicestershire. 

By Mr. A. W. Franks, Dir.S.A. — Nine omamonts of metal, enriched 
with enamel, found in the neighbourhood of Rome, and precisely similar 
in eharaeter to those frequently occurring at Roman sites in this country 
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tind alBo, but comparatiTely of greater raritj, iu France and Germanj. It 

had even been oaserted bj Italian archfeologists that no antique ename!& 
bare occurred in Italy; eiampleB, bowerer, exist at the Collegio Romano, 
ver; Bimilar in workoianBhip t« the Bartlow rase, and the Rudge cup now 
at Alnwick Castle. — -A drawing of a remarkable enameled circular plate 
in the Jfuieo pro/ano in the Vatican, diam. 3J in., displaying a head of 
Neptune surrounded by dolphins. There are also at Rome small paslille- 
boies, a triton shaped fibula, 6ic., precisely resembling objects found viih 
Roman remains in England. The relics of this beautiful class of ancient 
art are noticed by Cajlus aa of great rarity; he has given a few specimens, 
Recueii, t. 1, pi. 124, 125, t. iv. pi. 98; he supposed that the proceuwu 
only employed in th« colonies of Gaul, in the latter times of the Empire. 
U. Labarte, in his " Recherches aur la peinture en email," pp. 49, 92, has 
noticed specimens found in the Western and North-Weatem parts of 
France. — Drawing of a very remarkable eiampla of enameling in Bomsn 
limes, now preserved in the British Museum ; it is a two-handled bronie 
vase with a long neck; the entire surface is chased to receive enamel, 
the process of art being precisely similar to the mediieval champltee. It 
was found in 1838 at Ambleteuse, on the coast of Normandj, with a 
number of newly struck coins of Tacitus, which would fix ita date as 
about A.D. 270. 

By Lord Talbot de Malabide, F.S.A. — Two specimens of enameled 
work found in Ireland; one ia the dilated penannular head of a small 
brooch, the pin or acm lost (compare ring-brooches in the Museum 
Roy. Ir. Acad., Wilde's Catal., pp. 561, 565); the second ia here 



figured, orig. site. The incrustations upon this cuiious relic, which is 
of mixed metal, appear to be in part of the nature of enamel, and partly 
fine mosaics of blue and while vitreous pastes, affixed by fusion in cavities 
chased out of the surface of the metal. Tiiis kind of ornament occurs 
on ancient Irish works in metal, closely resembling the decoration of 
certain Roman relica, of which a good example found at Caerleon was 
exhibited by Mr. Lee. The two Irish ornaments here noticed were found 
in 1829, in the remarkable depository at Lagore, co. Meath, described by 
Lord Talbot in this Journal, vol. vi. p. 105. A remarkable specimen o'f 
eariy Irish enamel is preserved in the Museum at St, Columba's College, 
near Dublin; figured in Mr. Franks' Treatise, Art Eiamplea frwm the 
Manchester Exhibition, Glass and Enamels, pi. 9. 

By the Rev. 0. H. Reabe. — A snaffle bridle-bit of bronze, ornamented 

with enamel ; it was found in a bog at Killaevan, near Analore, Co. Monaghan; 

_and is figured in the Journal of the Kilkenny Archseol. Soc., N.S., vol. 1. 

It is a specimen of the first class of bridle-biu described by Mr. Wilde, 

Catalogue of the Muiicum of the Koyal Irish Academy, p. 603, as " the 
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simple riding anaffle or burdoon, with a stroog mouth-piece in two parta, 
having a well-fitted hinge-Ktud between, and large cheek-rings, which, as welt 
aa the eitramitios of the bit, are in manj ipecimena highly oniamented, and 
in some instances jeweled or enameled." See fig. 505. In the example 
exhibited the cheek-rings measure Sj- inches diam., the entire bit when 
extended meaaureB nearlj 12 inches in length; the rings are flat, breadth 
I in.; the surface drilled out so as to form casements for the reception of 
eaamel, the portions which remain are of rich crimson color. The t^pe 
of ornament on one of the rings is the simple msander or embattled fret. 
— Annular portion of a ring-brooch of jellow bronze, found in the same 
locality; the ptn or acut lost; diam, of the ring. 2^ in., its flat upper surfaca 
IS chaaed in triangular compari^ments, probably to receive enamel, no trace 
of which is now to be found. These examples of enameling by the 
cAamp^/ process are Taluable; enamel is comparatirely of rare occurrenoa 
on Irish antiquities not of a sacred or ecclesiastical character. 

Sy the Sdsbex Abghaolosical Societi, through Mr. Figg. — A small 
ornament of bronze enameled, probably the curved portion of a buckle, 
found near Lewes, and preserred in the Society's Museum at the Castle 
at that place. It ia of champUve worh, and may be of a very early 
period. — A portion of a small Kuaso-Greek devotional folding-table 
enameled, found at South Mailing, near Lewes. 

From the UusEUU of Practical Geoloot, by the kind permission of 
the Director, Sir Roderick Mdrchisoit, F.R.S. — A gold ring, found in 
Ireland, set with a small circular ornament of early inlaid or eloitonnS 
enamel, the design bearing some analogy to that termed the triqaetta, 
— Sm^l gold plate, formerly in the Debruge collection, and stated to hafe 
been part of the Pala d' Oro, in St. Mark's, Venice; it cannot be regarded, 
however, as of the original decorations executed at Constantinople, and 
renewed in &o time of the Doge Ordelafo Faliero, a.d. 1105. This 
little plate has been minutely described by Mr. Franks in this Journal, 
vol. viii. p. 63. It represents St. Panl, as indicated by his name 
written in Greek characters. Seven colors, all opaque, are here 
employed; the process is cloUonn^, with the peculiarity that the portiona 
intended to be enameled are sunk, probably oy the hammer, in the thin 
plate of gold, and in this casement the metal fillets and the enamels 
are placed. — A small high-ridged shrine, Limoges work xiii. cent, 
a good example set with uncut crystals or imitative gems. — Two pryket 
candlesticks, ehatnplffe^ work, liii. or liv. cent., one of them part of a set 
of seven, in progressive siies, fitting one into another. On the hexagonal 
base are several coats of arms. — A processional or archbishop's cross of 
gilt copper, probably of Florentine work, liii. cent.; at each extremity of 
the arms of the cross is a quatrefoiled silver plate, originatiy covered with 
translucent enamel on relief; the subjects being the Assumption of the 
£. V. Mary, St. John the Baptist, St. Peter, St. Panl, and other Saints. 
In the centre, behind the head of the crucifix, is an etght-cusped plate of 
opaque enamel, champUv^, representing the Pelican in piety; the shaft 
and arms of the cross are ornamented with qnatrefoila enclosing grotesques, 
birds, &c., on a rich blue ground, the intervening spaces red. Although 
in damaged condition, this cross is a very instructive specimen of Italian 
enameling at the period. Height 21^ in., width across the arms 9 in. 
Obtained in 1839 at Florence; it bad been brought from Citta di Castello 
in the Pontifioal states. — Ad interesting devotional folding tablet, painted 
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iu enamel eoricbed with paiUetUt; the figure of the paraouage for whom 
it was m&de is iotroduced, and the arma of Eatainville, or a crow moline 
gvUs a label of three poiiita argent. — A amall portrait bj Leonard Limoniin, 
possibly of himseir, Ngned L. L., 1559. It is painted in grisuUe on a 
black ground, nich flesh tints; three quarterB to the left. He was *tjled 
enameler to the king, and his works are rery highly esteemed. — An otsI 
enamel painting in colors, representing the occupations of one of the 
Masons; Limoges art, lata xri. cent. 

By the Socibtt of Aktiodakieb of Londox. — A chasse or reliquary of 
copper enameled by the champtev/ process ; Limoges work, date eariy 
xiii. cent. Length 8^ in., height 6 in., width S-^,, in. The upper part 
is ridged like the roof of a church; on the lower part of the front is 
represented the martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury ; on the upper 
part is the entombment of the Saint ; at each end is an Apostle. The fizures 
are in Tery low relief, cut out. of the metal, the heads iu mguer relief 
and fixed on separately. Va tne rererse of one of the plates are these words 
rudely engrared Ap/i* Ai Zoxpi^^ua. This remarkable inscription may 
suggest the supposition that Greek artists were engaged in the production 
of enamels in Western Europe as late as the xiii. cent., the period to 
which this reliquary may be assigned. The first word may bo synony- 
mous with armaria, a chest or coffer, arcuta ; tbe designation of socrifiee 
possibly refers to the martyrdom. This valuable specimen was obtained at 
Naples by Sir W. Hamilton, and presented by him to tbe Society. Catal. 
Mus. Sdc. Ant. p.23.; CaUl. Special Eib. 3. Kensington, 1862, p. 74. 
Mr. Franks has given a valuable notice of sucb cq/rts; see Proc. Soo.AnL, 
N. S. vol. i., p. ISO.^Small Greek or Busso-Qreek devotional folding 
tablet of brass with figures in low relief representing Our Lord enthroned, 
the B. V, Mary, St. John, and other Saints. The back-ground is encrusted 
with blue enamel. This is probably the object brought befwe tbe Society 
of Antiquaries by Dr. B,. Bawlinson, and described as a " portable pocket 
altar used by tbe Greek priests in their travels." Catal. Mus. p. 23. 

By Sir Philip de UiLPAa Qoey Eoertok, Bart. — A small shrine, the 
upper part ridged like a roof; on the front is represented tbe martyrdom 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury ; above is the antombmenL The figureaai« 
gilt, with heads in relief, the background enameled blue. Limoges work, 
xiii. cent. Height 4^ in., length 5 in. This little chAite was obtained at 
Toddeoshaw Hall, near Tarporley, Cheshire; it had long served the purpose 
of a tea-caddy; its origin is unknown. Several other examples of the cofra 
Lwnovicentu, or ridged shrine, have been brought before tbe Listitute on 
varioos occauons ; their fashion and the general style of their ornamenta- 
tion is shewn by the accompanying woodcut. — A two-handled cup, pointed 
in colors, a specimen of ^e later enamels of Limoges, and attributed to 
one of tbe Laudin family; xvii, oeut. In tbe centre is seen St, Bruno 
kneeling, on the underside is a landscape. Height 1} in., diam, 6 in. 

By Mr. Akthoki. — A shrine, similar in form to that last described, 
decorated with enamel, and with knops of crystal along the crest of the 
roof. — Two other examples of eiamplev/ enamel, a pyx, and part of a 
shrine. — A unall vase or ewer with a cover, of oriental enameled work. 

By the Rev. J. FnLLEa EusaELL. F.S.A. — A plaqm of champleve 
work, a fine example, date xii. eaut. The subject is tbe presentation 
in the Temple. Simeon holds the infant Saviour in bis hands, whi<^ 
ore covered with the folds of bis garments ; Joseph bean a bo^et, in 
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wbieli are m pair of tnrtledoTea ch- pigeons ; on the altar are a veiled chalico, 
a wafer or paten with a crosi on it, a prjltet candleatick, and a small cross 
standing on a foot, Tho figures are cbaeed in very loir relief, the reliero 
being wholly beloir the su^aco of the plaque ; the broader outlines are 
marked with lines of dots. 

By Mr. Matbr, F.S.A. — Twenty-fire specimens of the art of enamel, 
of various periods and schools. Amongst these were plaques of lii. and ziii. 
cent, work, representing the Crucifixion and other sacred subjects ; 
a shrine or cofra of the work of Limoges ; the upper portion of a richly 
enameled thurible, of champlev^ work, liv. cent.; a pyx with a conical 
cover, and another pyz of unusually large dimenaionBi several examples 
of the later artists of Limoges, a small tszsa painted by Pierre Rey- 
mond with the Judgment of Paris, and signed P.R.; a salt-cellar, and 
other enameled works of curious character. Also several later works, 
French and German ; an enameled gold St. George, set as a brooch ; a 
curious oval tobacco-box with a portrait of Frederick King of Prussia, and 
snbjects relating to his Slack Hussars, to one of whom this object may have 
beloDged. 

By Hr. Slade, F.S.A. — Book cover, in the centre of which isa cAomp- 
Uve enameled tablet representing the brssen serpent ; German art, lii. cent. 
It has an elaborate border of foliage in silver, with colored pastes and 
gems at intervals, and six small enameled panels, Four of th«u in eloitomU 
work, of same date as the central portion ; the two others and the orna- 
mental border are of the liv. cent. Dimensions 6J in. by 8J in. Figured 
in Art Treasures at Manchester ; Vitreous Art, pi. 6.— Two circular plates 
finely painted in griasille ; Limoges art, xvi. cent.; one represents Paris 
and Helen, the other Tarquin. 

By the Rev. C. R. Manning. — A round pyx of gilt metal with a conical 
cover surmounted by a cross. It is ornamented with deml-sogela in circular 
compartments. OAantpZni^ work, xiii. cent. 

By Mr. M. Holbeohe Bloxam. — An enameled pyx, similar lo the last 
in fashion and character of workmanship. 

BjHr. Hbudbbson, F.S.A. — Enameled ornament of foliated openwork, 
enameled ; xii. cent.; it may have been one of the ornamental bosses 
of a service book, or affixed to a shrine ; the subject is a conflict be- 
tween a man and a wyvem. — An enameled ornament or rosette of gilt 
metal for the head-stall of a bridle, probably Italian work xvi. cent. 
The enamels are black, white and blue, laid on the metal in shallow 
cavities, with arabesques in the intervals of the enameled portions which 
radiate from the centre like the divisions of a fan. Diam. 4 in. 

By Mr. Johk E. W. Rolls. ^Three tablets of copper, gilt and enameled 
cKamplevi work, German art, xii. cent. The subjects are, Snmson, or 
possibly Hercules, slaying the lion ; Alexander in a car drawn by gryphons, 
and a man mounted on a dromedary. DiineDBions, 4 in. square. The 
two first are figured in Art Treasures at Manchester, Vitreous Art, pi. 6. 

By Mr. OcTATinsMoROAs, M.P.,F.S.A. — A tablet similar in dimensiona 
and style of art to those last described ; the subject is Samson carrying 
the gates of Gaza ; the face is represented in gilt metal engraved, the 
dress in very rich coloring. German art, xii. cent.— Two semicircular 
pisqnes of the same period and work ; one of them represents the set- 
ting a mark of a Tau on the foreheads of the Israelites, for their preser- 
vation from the destroying angel by whom the Egyptians were smitten ; 
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the Bubject on the other is the raising of the brazen Beq>ent b^ Moses. 
— Tvro other semicircular plaqaee, champlmi enamels, lii, cent.; the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, and St. John the EraDgeliet. — Two pyxes witii cooieal 
corera ; thej are omameoted with ckampUvi enamel; date zii. and ziu. 

By Hr. HoLLiROWORTH Haoniac. — Two tablets of ehampJev/ enameled 
work; the field gilt; on one is represented a man combating a wjrem, on 
the'other the sodiacal sign Sagittarius; xii. cent. — The two ends of alarge 
faigb-ridged chasse, the borders ornamented with small plaqaea of doi- 
tonne and cA<i)njiieD^ enamel; Qennan work, zii. cent., obtained at Cologne, 
where some enameled pilasters, originally portioDs of this remarkable 
shrine, are preaerred in the collection of M. Basing. — Ciborium in form 
of a doTO standing on a circular plate ; champUv^ enamel, work of 
Limoges, jeiii. cent. Figured in Shaw's Decorative Arts. S« also Mr. 
Robinson's Notice of the Colwortb Collection, p. 6. — A little casket 
ornamented with champlev/ enamel and repoitts^ work ; German, xiii. 
cent — An ornamented tablet representing the Crucifiiion, a verj 
crowded subject, with numerous figures in rich costumes, painted in 
colors mostly opaque, on a black ground partly diapered with gold stara ; 
many parts are worked up in Tory low relief. A minute description has 
been given by Mr. Franks, Catal. Special Eihib. S. Kens. p. 378. On a 
panel at the foot of the cross is inscribed — lOANE AM6R0SI0 SB 
LANDRIANO — the name possibly of the person for whom the enamel was 
executed, not of the artist, bat serving to indicate the locality where it was 
produced, namely, a town midway between Milan and Pavia. Height 14^ in. 
width 11^ in. — A casket with battle- subjects painted in grisaille, and 
slightly touched with gold; original mounting of sityer-gilt ; length 6^ in., 
width 5:^ in., height 6J in. Date about 1530—40. On two of the 
enamels are the initials I. P., probably the signature of Jean Penicand, 
junior. This fine specimen was in the Strawberry Hill Collection, Catal. 
Colwortb Coll. No. 84, p. 45.-~-A casket composed of five enameled plates 
set in wood ; grisaille on a dark ground ; the subjects are combats with 
linne, a unicorn, and other animals, a bull baited by dogs, Hercules and 
Ompbale, dec. These enamels are finely painted and are all marked with 
the initials PL in gold and crowned, which occur on works of certain artists 
of the Penioaud family, Mr. Franks observes that they may be attributed 
to Jean Pcnicaud, junior, Catal, Special Eih, 3, Kens., p. 150, From 
the Brunet-Denon and Bclessert collections. — A mazer with an enameled 
roundel set in the boss. — A round plate, representing the Adoradon of 
the Magi, painted in colors, with pailtetlet.^Aaoiher round plate, the 
daughter of Uerodias bearing the head of the Baptist before Herod. — Two 
plates, attributed to Leonard Limosin, Our Lord before Pilate, and the 
Crucifixion, 

By Mr. Bergspord Hopb,< — Several good examples of cAom^Jeo/ enamel, 
including a coffer, the lid flat and set with co&oeAon* of crystal, the design of 
the enamels rude and of very early character ; two semicircular plaques, 
xii. cent.; a crucifix figure ; and a tripod pryket candlestick, of good 
workmanship. — A plate painted in grisaille, representing Eurjdice ; 
Limoges art, xri, cent, — A small gold crucifix, enriched with transparent 
enamels in the style of the rich Italian jewelry of the time of Cellini. 
— A curious littie figure oF Polichinello, set with pearls and enameled ; 
a work of the same period as the last. 
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Bj Ur. Geohsi Chafmas. — C&iket of copper gilt and enameled ; the top 
And bides decoraited with sniiDribl beeiiDgs !□ frettj amngemant; the armi 
being those of England, Angoolime, Valence, Dreux, Duke of Brittany, 
Br«baat, Lacy, and a coat vhich occurs once, aeure a lion rampant pur- 
pura, which maj be an accidental variation of Brabant. The conneiion 
between thoM coats has been thus explained. — Isabella of AngouMme, 
widow of King John and mother of Heiuy III., ioarried Hugh Count 
de I* Marche, bj whom she had William de Valence, Barl of Pembrolie, 
who died 1296, leaving an onlj surriTiDg ton, Ajmer de Valence, who 
died <. p. 1323. Beatrice, daughter of Henry III., and granddaughter of 
laabeU* of AngouHine, married, in 1290, John Duke of Brabant, who died 
1312 ; and Henrj de Lacj, Earl of Lincoln, who died 1312, was con- 
nected with Joan de Moocbenai, wife of William de Valence. It thus seems 
probable that the casket was made for some person who was a connecting 
link of all these families, probably WiUiam de Valence or his son Ajmer. 
Its date maj be referred to the period between 1290 and 1305. I^ength 
7 in. ; width 5i in. ; height 3| in. It is figured in llr. Shaw's Ancient Furni- 
ture. It has been suggested that this casket may have been the work of 
the same enameler, probably an artist of Limoges, who made the tomb of 
Wiliiam de Valence in Westminster Abbey, engraved in Stothard'a Monn- 
m^ttal Effigies. The surface of this altar tomb was covered with enameled 
plates, displaying the coats of England and Valence alternately, in fretty 
or lotengy arrongemenL They occur also on small escutcheoas on the sur- 
co«t, and the pillow under the head of the effigy. It deserveB notice, that 
amongat the coats formerly on the tomb were those of AngoalSme, Dreuz, 
and Lacy, as shewn by drawings taken in 1610. (Lansd. MS.) 

By Mr. J. Grebn Waller. — Two illustrations of the application of 
enamel to the deooration of Sepulchral Brasses, bemg plates from bis beauti- 
fnl work on that class of monumental an^quities. The earliest in date is 
the effigy of Sir John d'Aubemoun, at Stoke Dabemon, Surrey. He died 
1277. The enameled shield on his arm is a separate plate, apparently of 
copper. It is believed that tlie brass would not bear the heat requisite to 
fuse enamelt in use at that period. The other example is the memo- 
rial of Sir John Say (1478) and his wife, at Broxbourn, Herts. The 
coetnme is enriched with color (heraldically) ; there is, likewise, an 
atchierement of their arms. Some doubt, however, exists whether the 
colon in the tatter instaDce are true enameU; and Mr. Waller states 
that from early times hard oolored pastes appear to have been used, which 
poasibly may have differed from enamel in their compositicn, or have bemi 
fusible at a comparatively low heat. 

By M>. Hbhrt Shaw, F.S.A. — Drawings of sereml choice examples of 
medieval enameled work. — A ciborium of copper overlaid with gold, in 
the collection of the Hon. Robert Curxon, jun. It is enriched with 
amethysts, and on the stem are eight nielli, supposed to be of xi. cent., 
and eight small ornaments of glass, in a style of art of which no other 
example has been described. — Covered cup of silTer;gilt, in possession of 
the Corporation of Lynn, commonly designated "King John's Cup." It 
IB, however, of much later date, and may be assigned to the reign of 
£dward III. It is highly decorated with translucent enamel on relief. See 
Hr. Shaw's Ancient Fumitore, plate 67. — Crosier of silver, richly enameled, 
and a nlver covered salt, presented to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, about 
ldl7,by thefotmder, Thomas Fox, Bishop of Winchester. Shaw's Andent 
TOL. xix. 4 4 
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Fumitore, pi. G5, 68. — Richly jew«1ed morrc or olaap fmr % mantlfl, ijt- 
playJDg the imperi&l eagle, Burrounded b; ui enmmeled qoatrefoiled frame. 
Supposed to haTe been worn hy Charlea V.; date about 1530. From the 
Debrnge Collection. Shaw's Drawee, toL i., pL 88. — Hour-glaas, in a 
stand exquiaitelj enameled and aet with jewels, xrii. «ent. From the 
Debruge Collection. Shaw's Dresses and Decorations, toI. ii., pi. 94. 
These ezquisitelf tUnminated drawings b^ Ur. Sbaw supplied raliiable 
illustrations of the application of enamel to llie elftborate goldsmitli'a woA 
of rarions periods, of which the originsb were not atfaunable. 

Bj Hr. C. WiHSTOK. — Drawing of the enameled casket, anpposed to 
have been made for Ajmer de Yalenee, exhibited by Mr. Chapman; see 
the prerious page. Also a drawing of an enameled ehatte, Limoges wwk, 
xtii. cent., fonnerlj in the collection of Mr. S. Cox. 

By Ur. Edwabd Waiektok, F.S.A. — A shallow basin of copper, enameled 
(chmnplev^), with a small apout in form of a lion's head near the rim, for 
pouring water over the hands after a repast. It is ornamented with f^tire 
subjects, such as musicianB playing, ladies dancing and tumbling, a gentle- 
man hawkiug, &c„ and bears escutcheons of the arms of Courtenay and of 
Lusignan. Limoges work, xiii. cent. The use of such ressels in modinTsl 
times is explained by De Laborde in his Glossary, " Notice des fananz, 
&e., Mu»^ du Lontre, II. partie," under Saeitu; they were also called 
OemelUonet. 

By Mr. J. H. Andebdon. — An escutcheon of gilt metal, enameled wilh 
the arniB of the Ouelphic confederation of Florence, or an eagle displayed 
guleM clutching in its claws a dragon vert; over the head of the ei^e 
ie a fleurnle-lyH gulei. The metal field is elaborately diapered. Date, liv. 
cent. The face of this object is convex, it appears suited to have been 
affixed to the dress or armour, or it may have been » messenger's badge. 
An example of an escutcheon attached to the camul has been figured in 
this volume of the Journal, p. 2 ; other illustrationB of such a fashion are 
mentioned, i6. p. 8. Tothesemay be added the effigy of John Cokaine (1373) 
at Ashbourne, Derbyahira, fignred Joum. Brit. Arch, Ass. vol. vii. p. 375 ; 
and that of a knight of the Tudor family in Penmynydd Church, Anglesea. 
A remarkable bowl of gilt copper, obtained at Bologna, ornamented with 
rosettes, enameled white, black, and blue. Date xv. cent. — An early 
painted enamel, a pai, on which ara represented the fi. V. Mary with 
the infant Saviour ; the black field was powdered with gold stars. — A 
vase enameled pale blue, with landscapes in compartments, and gilded 
ornaments in relief; possibly of German work, ivii. cent. 

By Mr. Webb. — Three curious specimens of early ehati^levf enamel, 
remarkable for the skill shown in the delicately shaded tints of the enamel 
colors; the subjects are two of the Evangelists, and the Apostle Jnde (?) 
disputing with the Greeks. — Several enameled objects of aacr«d use, two 
dboria, two chalices of Italian work, both of which are ornamented with 
translucent enamels ; on one is an inscription showing that it belonged 
to the church of St. Paul on the banks of the Amo, at Pisa ; an enameled 
crosier-head, and a little column of beautiful workmanship, part of a shrine, 
probably; the shaft enriched with various colors arranged like scales; 
German work, (?) iiv. cent. — A silver plate painted with transparent 
enamel on relief. The B. V. Mary with the infant Saviour, the metal 
gronnd diapered with flowers; the enamel in very rich coloring (4g x 3^ in.). 

By Mr. W. J. Bsrhhard Siuth. — Ad enameled badge with an armorial 
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bearing an each aide; one of tbese appears to be the anus of Chaatillon stir 
Marne, ffula two pallatt T&ir a chief or; the other ia quarterly, 1 aad 4, 
a cross patee gttiet, 2 and 3, an escallop, the color loat. It is not eaaj to 
ezpl&in the intention of this omameat, which is perforated for attachment 



only at one side, aa shown bj the woodcut (orig. aise). — A small Ru$ao- 
Greek deTOtional folding tablet of hrasa enameled, with rcpreaentationa of 
saored sabjecta, — Three mouth-pieces of Turkish pipes, with omamenta 
richl; enameled in bright coloring. 

By the Rer. C. R. liASsmB. — A circular plate of copper, enameled, 
with an escutcheon of tbe following bttdh, a lion rampant, impaling cruaulj 
a lion rampant crowned (BrewBc); another circular plate originally 
euBmeled, diam. l^ in.; a pair of wings conjoined, possibly for Wingfield, 
IT, cent.; an enameled lozenge-shaped ornanient of copper adjusted ao 
as to rerolve like the Time of a weathercock; on one aide ia a griffin 
org. anned and winged gu. on the other a lion rampant fftt. Length 
2 in., breadth of the lozenge IJ in. ; date it. cent. — Also an enameled 
plate, diam. 2^ in., displaying the arms of James I,, with his iniliala. 
These circnlar platea appear to have been intended to ornament dishes, 
msiers, Sk-; they occur affixed in the central boasea of auch mediteTal 
objects. Several enameled badges and escutcheons are figured in the Pro- 
ceedings Soc. Ant., Dec, 1854; Journ. Brit. Arch. Ass. toI. t. p. 161. 

By Sir Thomab Rokewode Qaqe, Bart. — A very remarkable example 
of tnnslucentenHinel: a devotional folding tablet of silver, ornamented with 
numeroua subjects of sacred character, and scenes of Our Lord's Passion, in 
diminutiTe compartments both on the outside and within. Prench art, about 
13S0-8O. Height 3 inches, width, the leaves being opened, 5i in. The 
process of tranalucid enamel on relief, of which this is an admirable specimen, 
seems to have originated with the Italian artists, the principal work being 
the shrine at Orrieto made in 1338, but it was probably practised in France 
and other parts of Europe at as early a period. The ornaments of the Bruce 
Horn, exhibited by the Marquis of Aylesbury in the Uuaeum of the Insti- 
tute at the Salisbury meeting, are enriched with tranalucid enamel, and ore 
supposed to have been executed in Scotland. 

By Ur. OcTATms Morqan, M.P. — A circular silver plate, representing 
tlie Crncifiiion; tranalucid enamel on relief, probably Italian work, liv, 
cent. A remarkable example, unfortunately much injured. — A small 
plate painted in colora with pailUtUt; representing the Ecce Homo, 
Limi^es work, xvi. cent. — Ebony folding tablet, with two plaquea 
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paiDted hj Jean Laudin, and bearing bis mitUls.— Portrait of an «cde- 
BiaBdc (unknown) signed on the reverse — " P. Noaalber eamulliew 4 
Limoge, 1685." — Puree, enclosed within two oTal plaques, pwntedprobaWy 
hj one of the latest French enamelers, with portraits of Queen Anne uA 
Prince George of Denmark. 

By the Rot. W. Wennul. — An enameled figure of Our Lord, intended 
to be attached to a crucifix oi proceasional cross ; date ziii. cent. It is of 
Tery unusual workmanship, bsing champlev^, in low relief, and the enameled 
colors are modeled so as to follow the contours of the relievo. From Uahaw 
College, Durham, 

By the kind permiauon of the Master of thb Rolls. — The Books of 
Indentures between Henry VII. and the Abbot of Westmiuster and othera, 
A.s. 1501, for the performanoe of eerricee for hia welfare, and for bis soul 
after his decease. The chapel at the East end of Westminster Abbey was 
built expressly for the performance of these serricos.— Also the vulnnte 
containing the bonds for the execution of the coTenauts in the great Inden- 
tures. These documents, already noticed in this Journal, vol. xviii. pp- 
182,278, present interesting specimens of enameled decorations, probably of 
English workmanship, both in the heraldic bosses, &c., on the bindings, and 
the coats of arms on the covers of the ulver boiea enclosing the seals of the 
numerous parties to the indentures. The enamels are mostly translneent 
on relief. The Tolumes exhibited, from the Treasury of the Exebequer, 
were the King's copies. With these, sent in costody c^ two of the Assistant 
Keepers of Records, the Muter of the Rolls was pleased to flavor the Insti- 
tute with the exhibition of the following very valuable documents. — Two 
treaties between Henry VIII. and Francis I., concluded at Amiens, August 
18, 1527 ; one of them bears the signatare of Francis, with his portrait and 
coat of arms on the first leaf ; the seal is of gold, admirably chased ; it ba> 
been sometimes attributed to Cellini, who, however, was at that dme in the 
service of Clement VII,, and, at the siege of Rome in the very year when 
the treaty was signed, is supposed to have fired the shot by which the 
Constable de Bourbon was slain. The other part of the treaty exbibited 
has the ordinary great seal, and illuminated pages. — Original bull of Pope 
Clement VIL, March 5, 1524, confirming to Henry VIII. the title of 
Defender of the Faith ; the golden bulla appended is in the finest style of 
cinquecento art. — Statutes of the Order of St. Michael, sent by Francis I. 
to Henry VIII. on his being made a Knight of the Order in 1527. The 
initios Uiroughout the volume ore richly illuminated ; there is also a fine 
miniature of the first promulgation of the Order by Louis XI. 

By Mr. Rohdb Hawrihb. — A beautiful specimen of Venetian enamel, a 
plate with a deep centre and broad edge ; the colors are opaqne ^reen 
with a pattern is gold, white with running scrolls of gold, and small orna- 
ments of turquoise. This remarkable object is in fine preservation ; the 
elaborate gilding fresh and undamaged. Sate zvi. cent. It baa been 
more fully described by Mr. Franks, Catal. Special Ezhib. South Kensington, 
p. 378, where other examples are noticed. 

By Sir Eduuhd E. H. Lechubbb, Bart. — Upper portion of a large twua, 
the foot lost; a specimen of the work of Pierre Roymond of Limoges, 
about 1538 — 1581, It is painted in griaaiUe, with flesh tints, on a black 
ground ; in the centre is a group of deities, Jupiter sending forth Mercury, 
Venus and Cupid, &e. ; around are the signs of the Zodiac, bosses painted 
with busts, mate sud female; Judo represented io a car drawn by peacocks; 
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Veniu in her chariot drftwn hj doTOB ; with other mjthologioal Bnbjeota. 
BoTerae plaia, glaied with rich brown-colored enamel. 

By Mr, T. M. Whitbhead. — A candlestick in brilliant coloni, punted ■ 
bj Jean CoortoiB of Limoges, about 1550. From the Fonid Collection. — 
A plaque, painted in grisaille by Jean Penicaud (the second), repreaentiiig 
the Last Supper, after Raffaelle; date about 1535. Mounted in the 
original frame of gilt metal, with engrared omameatR. — Another plaque, 
painted in grisaille by Q. Eip, 1530, an artist nhose works are et great 
rarity ; the subject is the Betrayal of Our Lord, See De Laborde, Emaux 
du LouTre, p. 241, and Mr. Franks' notice of Kip'a works, Catal. 
Special £xhib. South Kensington, p. 151. — Plaque painted in colore 
by Pierre Eeymond, 1540; from the Soltykoff Collection; the subject is 
The Uan of Sorrows. — A plaque painted in colors on a dork ground ; the 
■abject is the Cmcifiiion. A Terj fine example of the art of Limoges, 
about 1560, not signed. — A small mirror in a silver frame; painted in 
brilliant opaque and transparent colors by Susanne Courtois, aboat 1680 ; 
the subject is Heleager aod Atalanta. 

By Mr. Kbith Stbwabt Haokghzie. — An enameled ta»a and eorer, 
punted by one of the artistA of Limoges, towards the close of xri, cent. ; 
the subjects are the labors of Horcales. 

By Hr. Adsisstoh.— A tazza, from the Uzielli collection, painted by 
Pierre Reymond, in grisaille with flesh tints ; the subject is the Sacrifice of 
Isaac; ou the foot is an escutcheon, ffulet on a chevron ae, between three 
cinqfoils arg. three crosslets or, a orescent org. as a differeuce. Sate 
about 1540. — A pair of hexagonal salt-cellars, of highly-finiahed execution, 
painted in grisaille on a black ground, with the labors of Hercules ; in 
the bowb are male and female busts. Each of these choice examples is 
signed P. B. ; they were painted by Pierre Reymond, probably about 
1540. (Soltykoff Collection, 508.)— The B. V. Mary with the infant 
SaTiour; an exquisite example of the punted enamels, enriched with small 
raised disks of foil called pailletlei, glased with transparent colors ; [Sol- 
tykoff Collection ;) attribnted to Jean Fenicaud the eJder. — A round box 
finely painted by Nicholas Laudin, signature N, L. forming a monogram. 
The subjects ore Actteon, Fyramus and Thisbe, &o. — A cup, delicately 
enameled ; Qennan Art, xviii. cent. ; the subjects are Venus with 
Vulcan, ActROB, and other mythological personages. — Cup and saucer, 
enameled on metal, German art, with scenes in some maritime city (Bemal 
Collection). — A pair of silver candlesticks, enameled with rich turquoise- 
colored blue ; from Aston Hall, Warwickshire. 

By Mr. Q. H. Uoblami). — A triptych richly painted in colors, with 
paillettti. In the centre is the CrucifiiioD ; the other subjects being the 
Flagellation and the taking down from the Cross. From the Dehruge and 
the SoltykoQ Collections. — Two leaves of an enameled triptych of the same 
period as the last, the Nativity and the Fresentstion. 

By Mr, A. W. Franks, Bir.S.A. — Specimens of enamel of Torious 
periods and schools of design; also a large series of drawings and colored 
engravings illustrative of the progress and peculiarities of the Art. — Two 
square trenchers, Venetian enamels ; date xvi. cent. ; they are painted 
blue on both sides, the front is ornamented in gold, with small touches of 
red, ito. ; the edges, which are slightly turned up, are green ; on the back 
ot each b a medallion enclosing a merchant's mark, which on one trencher is 
acccanpanied by a trident. — Circular medallion, by Leonard Limousin; on 
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one side is punted a portrut in ^saille on a blae ground, representing « 
joong man in rich armonr with a fleur-de-ljs on the shoulder ; it reaemblee 
tlie portraits of the Valoia family, and poortrafB either HenTj II. as danphin, 
or his jonnger hrother Charles, Duke of Orleans, who died 1545, At Mie 
side are the initials of the artist L. L., and the date 1539. The rererae 
exhibits a biut of Francis I., nearly full lace, in gold eamateu on a hlaek 
ground. Diam. 3g in.->SeTeral pUqnes, Limoges painted enamels, achool 
of Leonard Limousin, xri. cent., with sacred subjectt. — An enameled gold 
jewel, ivi. cent. 

Bj Mr. DnKLAGHEB. — Five plates painted in grisaille, with flesh tints, 
bj Leonard LimotiwQ, one of the moat celebrated artists of Limoges (1533 
— 1573) ; he was in the aerrice of the king. These choice specimens are 
in fine preaerration ; the subjects are representations of Satam, Venoi, 
Uercury, Sol, and Luna. — A plate, painted bj Jean Conrtois of Limogea, 
a skilinl artist, supposed to have been the same person as a glass point^ of 
that name, who worked from 1532 to about I5S6. — Five pieces of enameled 
work, flowen, birds, &c., Qennan art, in high relief, affixed upon wins, 
and probably intended to decorate a frame, or some of the elaborate gold- 
smith's works of the period, about (. Louis XIL — Several examples of 
puntod enamels ; a Holy Family, on gold, French art, t Lonis XII. ; the 
Continence of Scipio, French art, (. Louis XV. ; Venus and Cupid, painted 
by Charles Boit, a Native of Sweden, and of coosiderable celebrity in xviii. 
cent. ; the Toilet of Veons, a Swiss enamel, xviii. cent. ; an enamel bj 
Boit of the same subject, after the painting by Loca Qiordano at Devixi- 
shire House, was at Strawberry Hill ; Walpole s Descr., p. 56. 

By Mr. C. S. Bale. — Two oval plaques of the later period of the art at 
Limoges; on one of them is painted a figure on horseback — iosaphat bxx 
ivDi — and on the other — sees fallab. — A small enameled pax repre- 
senting the Crucifixion. 

By Hr. Webb. — Painted enamels, chiefly of Limoges work, zvi. cenL 
The cover of a casket, beautifully painted in grisulle, with flesh tints, on a 
black ground, the subjects being scenes from the histoij of Joseph ; a 
plaque representing the B. V. Mary and our Lord, painted in oolors and 
with paiUeUes [8 in. by 6| in.); a fine productbn by one of the Peni- 
caud family, representing Our Lord surrounded by the Apostles, each of 
whom is in a separate compartment, and holds his appropriate symbol; 
reverse of the plate without color, stamped with the usual monogram P. 
and L. crowned (5J in. by 4in.). — A singular tittle high ridged Kliquary, 
painted with figures of caints in coarse opaque enamel; within is inscribed 
this'distich — " Thomyen Cliousif si mo fey Ian mille 6o. trente faey." 
(Length 35 in., breadth 2Jin., height 3 in.) 

By Mr. Wilson, — Specimens of the painted enamels of Limogea, ivi. 
and xvii. cent. — A Russo-Greek folding devotional tablet of brass, 
partly enameled with sacred subjects; it is of nnnsoally large dimen- 
sions. — A plate of metal painted with enamel colors in the same style as 
porcelain of Saxon and other German manufactories, the decorations 
bemg flowers with gilding; the ground brilliant green; also an &MeUe 
with stand and cover, likewise of enameled metal, painted with flowers, 
ground gvM hleu; these last are signed — Chrutoph* J&nger — in gold. 
— A large otal euameled piate of metal (15 in. by 13j in.), punted in 
bright colors, and representing a maiden seated and playing with a lamb ; 
near her is a youth playing on a guitar; in the back gronnd an 
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9 enamaled, fonnerly in coesesoion of the late Joha 
|.. supposed to be ol Bnfilish worfctaaQBhip. 

aloin are du-k bluD, light greeii, nsd whJta. Dal^ irL century. 
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landfleftpe, and & bridge with cattle. It ib signed W. Craft. An artist of 
that Dame exhibited at the Ro;b1 Academj in 1774 and 1775. A delicate 
little enamel signed by him has been noticed above, eihibited b; Ur. Fischer. 
He ma; have been a relalire of Thomas Craft, employed as a painter in the 
poreeWn works of Messrs. Crowther and Weatherby, at Bow, as appears 
by his statement which accompanies a richly decorated bowl in tlie British 
Museum, painted by him in tbe old Japan taste, about 1760. Mr. Franks 
haa published this curious memorial in this Journal, vol. viii. p. 204. 

By the Rev. Edwabd Ddke, — A pair of handsome enameled fire-dogs, 
which have been preserved at Lake House, near Amesbury. They are 
specimens of a peculiar coarse kind of enameling, usually on brass, not ou 
copper, by the ehamplevS process, as practised in England during tbe reign 
of Elizabeth and in subsequent tjmes. It consisted of inlaying enamels, 
fusible probably at a low temperature, in the interstices of a pattern in 
relief. The enamels, light and dark blue, black and white, do not fill the 
eavitiee on the metallic surface, the raised outlines of metal are mostly more 
elevated than the enameled surfaces, whilst in the earlier productions of 
the ehampUvd process the enamels and the metal fillets are rubbed down 
anifonoly to a smooth face. Several fire-dogs of this work have been pre* 
Berved, and on some of these are the royal arms. 

By Mr. Albert Wat. — Colored drawing by John Carter of a candle- 
stick found at York, similar in fashion to those eihibited by Mr. Rogers. 
It was found in 174U in repairing tbe Chapter House at York, and was in 
possession of Lady Salusbury. The decorations were in green and white 
enamel ; flowers, birds pecking at grapes, &c. A beaulifut example of 
this class of enamels woe exhibited by Mr. Beever in tbe museum formed 
at the Meeting of the Institute at Winchester ; height 10 inches. 
Another was contributed to the Museum at the Norwich Meeting by Mr. 
John Warner. The character and style of ornamentation of these elegant 
works, probably of English manufacture, ia well shown by the specimen 
here figured. (See woodcut.) 

By Mr. J. Jopb Rooeiib, U.P. — A pair of handsome candlesticks, of the 
same period, and enameled with blue and white flowers, grapes, iic, in 
the same peculiar manner bb the objects last noticed. Height 10^ inches. 
Amongst the most interesting examples of this process are tlie so-called 
candlesticks, formerly in the Bernal collection, bearing the name of Sir 
Thomas More, and dated 1552, [Figured in Sale Catalogue, No. 1305.) 
These are of brass, ornamented with foliage and four-petaled flowers, blue 
and white ; their form suggests that they may have been flower-vases, 
especially as a pair of similar fashion are seen in a portrait of More at 
Hampton Court, each voee containing a flower. 

By Mr. WiLBOfl. — A pair of massive copper candlesticks, of earlier 
character in form than the last, but similar in the style of the enameled 
work ; the colors being, in this instance, deep red, white, and black. 
Date, possibly before the middle of the ivi. cent. 

By Sir ROBBBT Bditok, Bart. — A remarkable specimen of the peculiar 
proccBS last described. It is a large shell of some species of Strombut 
from the Indian Ocean, mounted on a stem and foot of metal, gilt and 
enameled ; the designs are in low relief, with dark blue, light blue, black, 
and white coloring, chiefly flowers and scroll patterns, a'white, four-petaled 
flower being a conspicuous feature. Height l4 inches. According to tra< 
dition, this object had been brought to Shadwell Park from the seat of the 
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Putoa Eimilj, OzDeftd, in Norfolk, and it h«d bean obtunad ia lulj bj Sit 
Robert Pastoo, who collected numeranB rmritiea in hia travelB ; he entv- 
tained Cbarles II. and hia Queen, and was erected EaH of Yanuoalh in 
1690. Thia fine object, whicli ia introduced in a ptwlrut of the Barl u 
Shadwell, ia, howoTor, probably of English work ; late ztL ce&U 

B7 the R«T. the Rsctob of STOXTHOBaT Collbsb. — A ciroular maaaire 
ornameDt of gold, chaaed and richlj enameled with tranaloee&t and opaqoe 
colore, in the etjie of the wvka ot the Italian ongSei of the zri. cenL It 
appeara to hare been a pendant, poaaibly attached to the girdle ; on one 
aide ia St. George, on the other are the emblema of the Paaaioa; aronnd the 
edge 18 the inacriptioa — o ' PAsai ' ssaviora ' dabit ■ hib * qtoqts - ruru. 
It maj be opened bj retnoTing a acrew, and maj hare contained either a 
relic or a perfnmed t^leL This preoiona ornament, which measures about 
31 inches in diameter, belouged, according to tradition, to Sir Thomas 
llore ; it waa preaerred by his familj with his silrer scale and other objeeta, 
and with them bequeatiied, in 1773, to StonjbDrst College bj Pathw 
More, of the Society of Jeaoa at Lic^ the laat descendant of the Chan- 
oellor in the mole line. 

Examples of working in Nibllo ; — By the Socistt of AaritiDABtEa. 
— An acut or tpimda of iniied met^ portly sUrered, one of thoM 
found in Ely Cathedral with the remains of Wolstan, Archbiafaop of 
Torfc, and by which, it ia believed, the pall waa attached to his 
chasuble. Wolstan died at York in 1023, and was buried at Ely, by hk 
desire. The tomb baring been opened in the twelfth centuij, the refit- 
ments in which the body had be«i depoaited were fonnd in perfect 
condition, according to the relation in the Liber EUemu, which expreaslj 
mentioDB " casulam et pallium auratis apieulia affixum." (Lik ii. c. 87, 
p. 206.) Publ. of the Anglia Christiana Soc. This relic waa again brought to 
riew when WiJstan'e remains were removed in 1771. It meaanrea 5^^ in. 
in length ; the head is flat, lozenge-shaped, and ornamented with interlaced 
designs, inlaid apparently in a kind of niello. Catal. Uus. Soc. Ant., p. 21. 

By tha.Hon. Eobbht CoBZOX.jun. — Niello on silror, one of a set of the 
labora of Hercules, produced by Antonio Polluolo, a celebrated goldsmith 
and artist of Florence, 1426—98. It is mounted in a beautifully illuminated 
framework. From the Cicognara Collectioa. — Unique impreasi<»i on rellum, 
from a niello, subject the B. V. Mary, a production of remarkable beauty ; 
no other impression on rellum of a niello is known to exist. — Two lockets 
or perfume-boxes of silrer, ornamented with niello ; on tlie rererse of each 
is the Bscred monogram IHS ; cinque-cento work; obtained at Naples. — A 
Circassian priming-8ask, from Karadagh ; it is formed of the tip of the 
horn of some animal unknown, mounted in silrer enriched with niello. 

By the Rer. H. Wblleslit, D.D. — Three ciroular silver plates, diameter 
about ,<^ less than an inch. They are described by Duchesne, Essai snr 
les Niellos, p. 194 ; see also p. 19. The subjects are as follows ; — I. The 
B. V. Uary standing, and extending her mantle over a number oi kneeling 
figures, who, with one exception, wear the dress of penitents, and their 
faces are covered by cowls; her arms are supported by angels, one on each 
side. —2. St. Lawrence, holding a book in his right hand, in hia left a 
gridiron ; and a youthful saint in secular dress, cap, long hair, and long 
sleeves ; in his right hand a palm, in hia left a little box resembling a chria- 
niatory with three receptacles for the holy oils ; of this plate, the niello 
having scaled off, impressions on pa{>er were obtained by Dr. WeUesley at 
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MilMi in 1625, upon irhich tbe learned DDcbeine gireB some intereeting 
obserrationa. One of tbe impresaionB was exhibited. — 3. St. Sebastian and 
St. Roeb. Tbese three nielli bad ornamented tbe stem of a chalice, upon 
which, as stated, was the date 1437, probably that of tbe establiibraeot of 
tfa« fraternity of penitenta, repreHsnted as seeking tbe protection of tbe 
Virgin. Dncheine, however, inclined to regard the nielli as of rather later 
date. 

By Mr. Felix Slaue, F.S.A. — An oral plate, a fine specimen of niello, 
th« subject being the bead of Medusa, surrounded by anna and armour, 
forming a military trophy. — Six impressionB on paper from nielli by Pere- 
grioi of Cesio, an artist of distinguished merit, about the close of it. cent., 
of whom see Bartscb, and Ducbesoe, pp. 69, 322. Signed with a P orossed 
by an horiiontal line. 

By Mr. SBtRLST, H.P., F.S.A. — Two oircnisr silTor plates, nielli ; one 
of them presents a profile head of Pbilip II., King of Spain, on the other 
is the portraiture of Henry II., King of France. On the rererses are coats 
of their arms, respectively, encircled by the insignia of tbe Order of St. 
Uichael. 

By Mr. Edihhid Waterton, F.S.A.— Plate of siKer ornamented with 
niello, representing two heads in profile, Pandolfo and Pandolfiao, Signori 
of Rimini in xr. cent. — A silver ring, enriched with niello, Italian work. — 
Silver-riug brooches, obtained inltaly, tearing talismanic inscriptions in niello. 
By Mr. Coutashi. — Three impressions of nielli on paper. — Facsimiles 
and copies of remarkable nielli, 28 specimens illustrative of the history of 
the art. — Three cases containing imitative nielli, as supposed, from the 
Gioognara Collection. 

By Mr. Joseph Uateb, F.S.A. — Pax, ornamented with a plate in niello 
representing the Nativity ; xt. cent. 

By Mr. Octavics MoROAif, MP. — A baldric of crimson and gold bro- 
cade-velvet, ornamented with rosettes of goldsmiths' work set with enamel ; 
at one end is tbe buckle of silver parcel-gilt, and enricbed with niello ; it 
displays an heraldio escutcheon between the initials L. B. ; at tbe other end 
is the pendant, also decorated with niello, and baring two escutcheons of 
engraved silver, with the bearings of Ualatesta of Rimini, and Ceseoa. 
Italian work, iv. cent. 

By Sir Philip db M. Gret Easktoh, Bart. — The sword worn by tbe 
Rossian Commandant at Balaclava, surrendered on the capture of tbe fort 
to Captain Grey Bgerton. The scabbard and ornaments of tbe belt are 
enriched with niello, of tbe work of Tula. 

SxAitBLs or XVII. AND ZTiii. Cehturies ; Miniaturi! Portraits, &c. 
— By Mr. Octatids Morgan, M.F. — A remarkable eeries of watohca 
exemplifjing the application of enamel to tbe enrichment of that class of 
personal ornaments. They were are as follows: — I. Watch with case 
ornamented with flowers in opaque and transparent enamels ; date early 
ivii. cent.— 2. Enameled watch esse, the work of Jean Tontin, inventor of 
the art of painting in opaque enamels in this style ; date a.d. 1630 to 
1640 ; subjects, nymphs bathing, after Folemberg ; exquisitely finished. — 
3. Enameled watcb, the case finely piunted by Henry Toutin, brother of 
Jean ; date 1630 to 1640 ; subject, a series of illustrations of tbe story of 
Tancred and Clorinda, from Orlando Furioso. — 4, Watch enameled by Henry 
Tontin, goldanich and enameler at Blois ; date 1630 to 1640 ; subject 
Hutoire d' Apian, — 5. Enameled watch, the case beautifully omamented with 
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flowers raised in relief and enriched vith diamonda ; uoiqae specimen, 
artist not known ; moTemeDt b; D. Boaqnet, who flourished 1630 to 1640. 
— 6. Small watch-case exquisitelj paioted in brilliant colors; artist not 
ftEcertnioed, probablj either Morliere or Vauquer ; date 1630 to 1650. 
— 7. Enameled watch with subjects in illustration of the birth and earij 
life of our Saviour ; the piuutinf; is Terj fine ; the whole casa is en- 
riched with turquoises ; the artist not known ; date 1630 to 1650. — 
8 and 9. Two eDamelod watches ; the cases exquisitely painted bj Evaud 
UPuisnS; date 1 alter half of STii. cent. — 10. Enameled watch of very 
fine work ; J. L. Durant, pinxl. This artist of the zviii. century is men' 
tioned by Siret, Diet, des Peintres. — 11, Bnameled watch of beautifal 
work ; unknown artist ; date latter part of ZTii. century ; the chased gold 
case is the work of H. Manby, and, together with the movement, lat«r than 
the enamel. — 12 and 13. Two enameled watches, the cases enameled <hi 
copper ; the work of a French artist, at the end of zvii. or beginning of 
xviii. century, named Hulsund. — 14 and 15. Two watch coses, specimeDS 
of Battersoa enamel ; date about 1750. 

£y the Bakl Aiiherst. — An enameled watch, zvii. oent. ; on one ude ia 
represented the Daly Family, on the other S. Catharine ; the moTement 
bears the name Auguite Brttontteatt, d Parit. 

By Mr, T. M. Whitehead. — A beautiful cruciform gold watch {ntontn 
d'ahbet$e), elaborately enameled in opaque colors; on the face, nhieb is 
protected by a crystal, is seen the Man of Sorrows, with the emblems of 
the Passion; at the back, the Crucifizion. German art, late ivii. cent., 
resembling the works of Dinglinger, of Dresden, The movement bears the 
name, Johatmet Van Ceulen, Hagee, and has the pendulum spring, an im- 
provement not known before 1675, 

By Ur. A. W, FRANKa. — A small enameled watch, painted by Hnand 
the younger, signed — Hvaud le Pvim^feat, 

By Sir Charles Anderson, Bart, — Circular enameled plate, probably 
for a watch case ; it bears the arms of James, fourth Duke of Lenox, K. Q., 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Forts, Hereditary High Admiral of Scotland ; 
he died 1655. In a bordure around the atchievement, are introdneed 
anchors, in allusion to his office ; painted in colors on a white grouod, 
possibly by Jean Tuutin, or one of bis pupils. 

By Mr. W. firsBELL. — Several snuff-boxes, honbonniirea, &M., choice 
specimens of German and Fi'ench enameling on metal; also a small oval 
box of yellow metal, decorated with light blue, black and white i^que 
enamels, inlaid in shallow casements. This peculiar work, possessing 
much elegance in design, has been considered Italian ; it is, however, more 
probably Hungarian or Tui kish. (?) — A pair of metal vases of great beauty, 
painted in opaque enamels in Chelsea style; on each side is introduced a 
landscape with buildings, ha. They may be very choice Chinese copies of 
European porcelain vases. — An exquisitely enameled watch, the moTemeat 
by Nicolas Bernard, of Paris. 

By Mr. W, H. Blaadw, F.S,A.— An oval gold snuff-box, punted with 
ruby-coloured enamel, and jeweled borders, in the style of the fine jeweled 
porcelain of Sevres ; on the Ud is an enameled miniature of a female 
kneeling before a figure of Cupid, 

By Mr. Botfield, M.P., F.S.A. — Two oval gold snuff-boxes, exqniaitelj 
entuueled ; French art of the highest class ; on the lid of eich of them is 
a miniature portrait, hitherto not identified. 
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B; Sir Chablbs Ander&ok, Bart. — Ad otkI gold snuff-boi, exquiBitclj 
enameledi it was brought from Naples, about 1813, bj Major Poljanibe, to 
irbom it was presented Sj the Duke of Roccaroniaiiio, first equerry lo Murat. 
■^Another enameled box, of rich yellow colour, probably paiuted at Dreaden. 
— A small oval «i)&meled medallion, a female head; it was foimd' behind 
the wainscot of an old house, of Jacobean character, at Burnley, Torkshire. 

By Ur. R. T. Pkitcbeit, F.S.A. — A gold pectoral cross, enameled with 
emblems of the FaBsion ; date about 1520. — Chatelaine enameled with the 
initials of Uary of Uodena, queen of James II. ; the field is semy with 
fleurs-de-Iys aiure, possibly taken from the armorial bearing of Ferrara, 
a*. 3 fieurs-de-lys or, quartered by the d'Bsle family. This royal relic 
appears to be of English workmEnship, date 1685 — 83. 

EnAHBLED UlNIATCRE POXTRAITS: 

By Mr. J. F. FiacHEB. — A rery interesting collectioii of enamela. 
Portraits of Martha and Theresa Blount, friends and favorites of Fope ; 
painted by Zincke, and mounted in gold and tortoise shell, in elegant 
fashion, in one case. — Four miniatures, by Zincke, of which two are 
portnuts of ladies, two of gentlemen ; one of the latter, a man in the 
prime of life, has on the reverse of the case, a cypher composed of the 
letters O. D. R. On the reverse of the other (not mounted) is inscribed 

in enamel, partly obliterated Lord Viscount land. 

C. F. Zinolie Fecit, 1727. — Jean Jaeques Rousseau, in a white eoat ; 
enamel attributed to Nathaniel Hone, R.A. — A small oval enamel on gold, 
designed from the antique, signed by William Craft, an artiat whose name 
is found on a fine enamel now in the possession of Ur. Octavius Uorgan. See 
p. 292 fu^a.^Sniiff-boz, with portrut of a lady on the lid ; also a few 
other choice miniatures painted in enamel, two circular plates for watch- 
cases, iK. — Fortrait of Selden, by William Bone, after a portrait by Sir. F. 
Loly.— Henry Bone, R.A., horn Feb. 6, 1735, by William Bone, after the 
original by John Jackson, R.A., London, Aug. 1828.— Fortrait of George 
Stubbs, the painter, by Henry Bone, 1810, after a portrut in crayons by 
Osias Humphry, R.A. 

By Ur. JoHH QocoH Nichols, F.S.A. — Enameled miniature, by Zincke, 
of Thomas Lumley, K.B., third Earl of Scarborough (1740—1752). On 
the reverse of the cage is a cypher composed of the initials T — S. 

By Mrs. Johk Qodoh Nichols. — Enamel by Zincke, a miniature por- 
trait of Anne, Frinoess Royal, daughter of George II., married, in 1731, 
William Prince of Orange, elected Stodlbolder of the United Provinces, 
1747. She died 1759. — A round covered box, a good example of Chinese 
enameling in bright opaque colours, the field light blue ; it was formerly 
in possession of Urs, Tbrale. 

By Ur, CoLHAeHi, — Bnaraeled miniature of Charles, Earl of Carlisle 
(1692—1738), by the artist who used the signature B. 0.— Miniature of 
Charles, Archduke of Austria. — Enameled watch-case, eihibitiug the 
portrait of George 11. 

By Ur, ShikL£T, U.F., F.S.A. ^Enameled miniatures by Zincke : thq 
Hon. George Shirley, son of Robert, Earl Ferrers, by Selina, his second 
wife; bom 1707, died 1787.— The Lady Prances Shirley, sister of the 
Hon. George Shirley, and one of the most celebrated beauties of the 
courts of George I. and George II. She was familiarly known as "Fanny 
ever blooming Fair," and to her was addressed the song attributed to the 
£arl of Chesterfield, commencing with those words. 
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By Mr. A. W. Fbanes, Dir.S.A. — Enameled miniAtnre of AngtiBtiis the 
Strong, King of Foland, pointed by Joho Frederick Dinglinger, of DrMdeo, 
1713, and signed with fais monogr&m. 

By Ifr. S. Addiubtok. — Collection of eoMneled miDiAtores, arranged in 
a fine antique frame of acalptured ivory. Tbey are M follows : — in tbe 
centre, Harj Queen of Scota ; on the back is written, '* le rrai pM-trait de 
Uarie Stnart, de la colleclioa da Prince diaries de Lorraine, and an 
impreuion of a seal with the name thus written, " Gillis Nonnan 8. de 
Oxelsere ;" a portnut of Addison, and one of Steele, painted by Zincke ; 
Milton, by H. P. Bone, from a pictnre in poaseesion of Mr. Dymoke, 
Wells, 1850 ; Vandyek, Spenaer, and Drjden, enamels by Bone ; Pope, 
painted by H. P. Bone, in 1850, after a portrait by Bichardson in pos- 
session of Lord Lyttelton ; Madame le Bran, by E. P. Bone, 1851, from 
a portrait by herself in the collection of the late Lord St. Helens ; and the 
Duchess of Kent, by the same, after a miniature by H, CoUen, 1829. 

By Sir Chaklrb Ahdersok, Bart. — Miniature of Sir Edmund Anderson, 
Bart, (created 1660) j the reverse of the case is beautifully enameled. — 
Miniature of the B>eT. George AndersoD, son of Sir William Anderwm, 
sixth baronet. 

By tbe DuKX of NoRTHiniBBiiLANit, K.G. — A full-length miaiatnre 
portrait of the Duke of Buckingham, by Sir Boltazar Gerhier, signed, and 
dated 1618. It is in a case, the back of which is richly ornamented with 
eloito»ni translucent blue enamel, the design consisting of flowera and 
foliage ; oral, 5^ in. by 3^ in. Tbe Duke is represented on a gn^ 
charger ; the sea and ships appear in tbe distance ; James I., with his 
courtiers, is seen on tbe shore. See Arch, Joum. vol. xir. p. 358. — 
Two remarkable large enamels by W. Essex ; a portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington, after the original by Lawrence, painted in 1843, dimenaioos, 
7 in. by tt| in. ; and The Strawberry Girl, after a painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in the collection of the Marquis of Hertford : this enamel ia 
dated 1837; it measures 7J in. by 9} in. 

By Mr. Charles B. Carkutbers. — Seven enameled miniatures. Tbey 
portray Ninon de I'EncIoB; a lady, name unknown, a pleasing eabject, 
painted by Nicholas Hone, and signed with his monogram, N. H. — 1 760 ; 
Lady William Young, painted by Henry Bone, 1796 ; Benjamin Franklin, 
a highly finished miniature by De Br^ ; the Friucesae de LambaUe, by 
Sarrsrd ; Madame Catslani, with her son ; and Mrs. Singleton ; the 
reverse of the last inscribed, London, June, 1814, painted by Uenrj Bone, 
R.A., enamel painter in ordinary to H. M.; after the original by H«iry 
Singleton. 

By Lord Talbot de Malahide, F.S.A. — Enameled miniature of Charles 
Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, K.G. (1694—1718), in armour; on the 
reverse is inscribed, Leifriret Uitautfee. — Miniature in oils of the Duke 
of Tyrconnel, by Petitot. — Portrait of Hentj Bone, A.R.A., by himself, 
signed and dated Jan. 1809, after a picture in oil by his son Henry Pierce 
•Bone. — Two small disks beautifully enameled, probably omamcDta of the 
highly enriched buttons worn in xvii. cent. 

By Mr. T. M. Wiiitebeas. — Enameled portrait of Lady Dover, painted 
by Henry Bone, R.A., after an original by John Jsclcson, R.A. 

By Mr. C. S. Bale.— Portrait of Addison, jEu 32, enameled by Zincke ; 
from the Strawberry Hill Collection. 

By Mr, Ddrlacheb. — Enameled miniature of H. de Seignelly, or poa- 
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siblj of Henri Duo d'Enghien, painted bj Louis dd Cfaatilton (1639-1734), 
a Bkilful Frenoli artist patroniaed by Colbert. Signature, D. C. 

Bj Mr, WiLBOK. — Miniature portraits, painted in enamel. The Duchesa 
of Marlborough ; by Zincke.— William Cliarlea. Prince of Orange. K.G., 
in early life ; witli the inBigoia of the Garter. — Portrait of a child, enameled 
by Peat. — Luther and Melanebthon. copies of old portraits, by Bone. 

By Mr. H. Cdhliffb. — Bnamekd miniature portraits by H. Cone and 
H. P. Bone. They are a« foilows : — Mary Queon of Scots ; Sir Antonio 
Xfore, from the origiual palDtiug by himaelf in the !Earl Spencer's Col- 
lection (Henry Pierce Bone, June, 1841) ; Spenser, from an original 
portrait in possession of the Earl of Chesterfield (H. P. Bone) ; William 
Seymour, Ist Marquess of Hertford, 1640 ; Prince Maurice and Prince 
Kupert. 

By Ur. J. H. Andersoit. — Miniature of the enameler, Nathaniel Hone, 
bj himself ; representing him in fancy costume, a light olire-colored dreas, 
with a puee-colored mantle, and a chain round his neck, to which is 
appended mi oral miniature which he holds in his left hand. Oral, 3§ in. 
by 3iu. Signed— Seipse Natb. Hone Pinzit, nt. 31, 1749. At the 
opening of the R. Acad. Exhibition, in 1769, Hone, then an Academician, 
exhibited six paintings, one of them a portrait in enameL — John Russell, 
crayon painUr to George III. and the Prince of Wales, R.A. in 178tj ; 
painted by Henry Bone, R.A. 1791.— General Pascai Paoli, painted by 
Henry Pierce Bone, Jan, 1799, after a portrait by Sir W, Beecliey, R.A. 

Battxksba and other late enamels : — 

By the Lord Talbot de Malahidb, F.S.A. — A plate of metal painted 
in enamel, in bright colors, with small dotted incrustations in relief, 
forming a sort of diaper ornament; it displays a portrait of Frederick, 
eldest son of George II., created Prince of Wales in 1728 ; died in 1751 ; 
he wears the bine riband : on the reverse of this eoBmel, which is painted 
with much skill and has been regarded as an early production of Battersca, 
. is the triple plume of feathers. Walpole mentions a portrait of the Prince 
as Qoe of the examples from that place in his possession. 

By Mr. Octatius Morqan, M.P. — Oval medallion of George III, in 
early life ; Battersea enamel. — 0)>long snuff box of Battersea enamel, 
finely painted wiLh flowers in Chelsea style on the lid and sides ; on tlie 
bottom is a representation of Dnphne transformed into a laurel ; this 
last decoration is a transfer from copper-plate printed in light red. — Two 
decanter-labels, Battersea enamels, one for White Port, the other for 
Juranson ; the latter being a transfer from copper-plate. The mauufacture 
established about 1750 (?), at York House, Battersea, was promoted, if 
not establiahed, by Stephen Theodore Jansen, lord major of London, 
1755, and son of Sir Theodore Jansen, who died about 1754. The 
advertisement of the sale of enameled trinkets produced at York House, and 
diq)ersed by auction in 1756, on the bankruptcy of the younger Jansen, 
enumerates snuff-boxes of all sices, portraits of the royal family, hblorical 
and other subjects, bottle-tickets with chains for all sorts of liquors, watch- 
cases, toodi pick-cases, coat-buttons, &c., mostly mounted in metal double 
gilL Walpole, in a letter to R. Bentley, 1755, presents him with "a 
trifling snuS'-box only as a sample of the new manufactory at Battersea, 
which is done with copper-plates." — An enameled medal of Frederick, 
King of Prussia, commemoratiTe of the siege of Brealaw, 1757; supposed 
to be a specimeu of the work of Battecsea. — Also, a circular snuff-box of 
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Drecdea enamel, punted irith flowera on a rich yellow gnmnd ; a sDnff-boi 
of German enamel, in form of a harpsichord ; a bonbonniire, in form of a 
parrot's bead, well piiinted, probablj German, and a circnlar box, painted 
with Micrcd subject!, Dntch art, it!!, cent. 

By Mr. A. W. FR*NKa, Dir. S. A.— Specimens of Bittersea and Lirer- 
pool ennmeling and traDBfer-priuting. — Oral medallions, George II, printed 
in gold; Frederic Prince of Wales, printed in red; Augusta of Saza Gotba, 
wife of Frederic Prince of Wales, printed in purple ; George Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George III., printed in purple; Philip Torke, firet Lord 
Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor, printed in red ; and a portrait, aa supposed, 
of the Duke of Cumberland, printed in pnrple.— Enameled plnque, Teij 
convex, 5 in. by 3J in., a badge or decoration naed by the honourable 
Society of Bucks, signed— Sadler, Liverpool, — Medallion of Frederick the 
Great, King of Prussia, printed in black. Signed J. Sadler, Liverpool, 1756. 
— Portrait of Josiah Wedgwood, the cetebratod manufacturer of _fietilia ; 
enanieled on a plaque of porcelain, and signed — H. K. pinxt'. March 31it, 
1805. — Probably a copy from a portnut executed in the lifetime of Mr. 
Wedgwood, who died in 1795. 

Fnou THE Museum of Pb^CTICal Geoloot. — Specimens of Battenea 
enamel ; plates suited for covers of toilet-boxes, &c., decorated by means of 
transfer printing, over which in one instance, a representation of Danae, 
enamel colors are partially applied ; the other, the subject of which it 
unknown, is printed in purple ; it represents a stately personage in Oriental 
dress, accompanied by a lady, who ie addressed familiarly by a mendicant, 
apparently just arrived by ship ; in the back-gronnd ie a barbonr, shipping, 
and buildings. Dimensions 4^ in. by 3J in. It is mounted in a metal 
frame, with a ring at the top. — Tno decanter-labels, enamels on metal — 
BED PORT — and — cruBn — . The edges enameled red, the ground on which 
the black letters are painted is white, with roses in color. 

Bj Hr. WiLsos. — Toilet-boi, toothpick -case, scent-bottle, needle-case, 
a small box fitted as an inkstand, &c., specimens, as supposed of the work . 
of Battersea. A favorite gronnd-color is pale rose, with flowers, scrolla, 
and minute dotted ornaments in relief. These objects are all formed of 
thin metal, painted in opaque colors,' 

By Sir Sibbald D. Scott, Bart. — An oval plate, apparently of opaque 
vitreous pnste, slightly convex; the face displaj's a ungnlar heraldic 
design transferred by aid of an impression on paper from a copper plate. 
Dimeasions 3 j in. by nearly 3 in. It is mounted in gilt metal, and has 
a loop at the top for suspension ; the design, printed in gold, of wbich 
the lustre has worn off, is an elaborate atchievement ; on a shield in the 
centre appears St. George, transfixing the eacutcheon of France, which 
lies under his horse's feet. Above, tike a orest, Britannia is seated, sur- 
rounded by banners, and holding an olive-branch. Dexter supporter, a 
li(Hi ; sinister, a double-headed eagle. Motto, on a riband below, — fob 
onB cOUHTar. — This object has been regarded with interest as an example 
of the work, as supposed, of Battersea, and also as a memorial of some one of 
the patriotic institutions of the period; it may have been one of the honorary 
distinctions given oa priaes by tbe AnUgallicons, a Society formed about 
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1750 for the eneooragemeiit i'd thia conntrj of maaafaotiirea which at that 
time were chlefl; engrossed bj the French, and for other patriotio purpoaea. 
Medala with the Society's anna are atated to have heen giren to aucoeaaful 
corapetitora. Lord Carpenter was Orand Freaident, and hia ancceasor, 
in 1752, was the celebrated Admiral Vernon. 

B; Mr. B. W. Bihnb. — Six metal plates enameled, as supposed, at 
Batteraea, and diaplajing ornamental Jeaigna transferred to the enameled 
anrfaoe from impreuiona of copper platea. — George II., profile to right, 
oral plate printed in gold ; two small oral plates with heads of ladies, in 
the extraTagantly high hats and head-dreaaea in Togue about the middle of 
the last oentnrjr ; two rectangular platea, auited for the corera of toilet- 
botea or the like ; on one is seen DanSe, on the other Europa mounted on 
the Boll ; also an oral plate aet ia a metat rim, possibly a badge or insignia 
of honor given bj the Antigallican Society, and wmilar to that abore 
described. 

By Ur. RoHDE Hawkinb. — A specimen, as supposed, of the Batteraea 
enamels ; a small oral patch-box with a mirror inude the lid ; it ia painted 
with opaque colore, the ground rich blue. 

By Sir Charles AnDERaon, Bart. — Knife and fork, apecincna of a aet 
with enameled handlea, ornamented with flowers on a white ground, and 
supposed to hare been punted at Batteraea. 

Chihxse and Oriektal Examels : — 

By Mr. Hehdebson, F.S.A. — A superb coUee^n of rases and remark- 
able examples of the art of enameling as anciently practised in China, 
chiefly by the process of doitonnage, the various details of the design being 
outlioed by small fiUeta or bands of metal, twisted into the form desired, and 
affiled to the surface of the rase or other object upon which the opaque 
enamela were then applied by fusion. The colors are strikingly raried, 
fine turquoise blue ia rerj preralent, especially as the ground ; other colons 
of remarkable beauty being combined iu the ornamentation, which conaiata 
chiefly of foliage, flowera, dragons, birds, ka. In some rare examples 
human figures, landscapes, and scenes of daily life may he found. The 
most ancient of these sumptuous objects bear the date of tbe Kmg-Tai 
period (a.d. 1450) ; on some objects of compara^rely recent character is 
the dynastic mark of the Kien-hung period (a.d. 1736). The choice 
specimens of each period exhibited were almost excluairely obtained at the 
capture of the Summer Faloce. They include the following ; — tripod rase, 
on straight legs; early xr. cent., decorated with black enamel, a rare 
color ; Mngular rase of metal, richly gilded, supported on trunks of 
elephants ; it bears, on the rim and inside the corer, the mark of the Mmg 
dynasty, about 1450 ; a deep round rase and cover, supported on monkeys, 
date same as the last ; a rase with a kylin on the cover, and dragon- 
shaped handles, date probably 1736 ; a flat box and cover, taken from a 
table in the Summer Palace, a specimen of high class, very early xv. 
cent. ; salver with the mark of 1450 on a tablet in the centre ; a email 
bowl of very rich coloring, dated 1736 ; a tripod rase and a joas-stick 
holder, each of them bearing the date 1736. The following specimens, 
not leas remarkable for their beauty and workmanship, were not obtained 
from the Palace. A pair of very curious candlesticks ; each ia in form of 
a duck with expanded wings, and standing in a patera on a tortoiae, which 
reata upon a orimaon serpent. — A bowl, decorated with water-plants and 
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lilies; & rery elioiee specimen, xr. cent.— A pur of boxes «r cues, of 
Annular form, intended to contain, as suppoHed, certun rings of jada tti«d 
in the Temples in Cliina ; diam, 6^ incites. — A figura of a duck, of Terj 
earlj work. — Also scToral beautiful eiamplei of Persian enamels, a pair 
of silver plates with flural decoration in translucent enamel ; a pair of 
smalt silver *asei with coTera, decorations consisting of birds and flowers ; 
a seal, the stone bearing an inscription hj which it appears lu baTe been 
made for the Marquis do Clairaut. who, as it is believed, aocoropaoied a 
French embaBHj to the Eiait ; the mounting is of gold enameled with vivid 
opaque colors. — An enameled gold xarf, or cnp-h(Jder, used in eastNii 
countries in serving coffee ; probably of Damaacus work. 

Bj Mr. A. Berbsford Hopb. — Two Chinese metal vases, of large 
dimensions, decorated with champlev^ enamel, in which a rich opaque bins 
predominates. 

B; Ur. W. RnsBBLL. — A targe rectangular ptaqna of eloUotmi enamel, 
measuring nearlj 2S in. bj 17 in., and remarkable not onlj for its large 
dimensions, and the unusual feature that it is enameled on Iwth of its titees, 
but also as representing scenes of daily life, one of them being a music- 
party. Figures are very rarely found on Chinese enamels of thia cUm. 
It probably was used as a screen, mounted in a frame of dark-colored wood. 
The ground on one face is rich smalt colored, on the other turquoiae. — Two 
enameled dishes of large dimension ; a basin, with beautiful turquoise- 
colored ground ; enameled vase in form of the fruit called a fingered citron ; 
a cup and saucer, white ground, an example of a rare color ; a long tray of 
sinjrularly rich coloring, with inscriptions in the Seal chanict«r ; and a 
Chinese tripod bowl of metal, covered entirely with rich torquoise-eolored 
enamel, without any ornamental designs upon it. 

By Mr. A. W. Fkahes, Dir. 3. A. — A small cup, Chinese eZmmnn/ 
enamel both inside and out; date xv. cent. — A cylindrical vessel enameled 
by the like process, and bearing the nate Sieuan-tih, a.d. 1426 — 36. 

By Mr. Hawkins, F.S.A.— A one-handled Chinese vase or flagun, with 
two cups, enameled with translucent and opaque colors of great brilliaaej, 
amongst which a deep rich blue predominates. 

From the McsEDtf of PaACnCiL GBOLoar, by permisaion of Sir Roderick 
MurcliJBon. — An exquisite ornament, from India, an oriental specimen of 
a process employed in Europe in xiy. cent., designated hnail de pliqtte d 
jour ; works of this kind were translucent cloUonnS enamels without ft 
baclcgraund, the colored pastes being melted in the compartments of the 
net-work of gold forming the design. — A bracelet of wlver, set with gems, 
and enameled with bright translucent green. Probably Persian work. — 
Silver brooch enriched with pale blue enamel and fillagree, commonly 
worn by the Qreek peasants in Lycia ; the form and general design nerer 
varies, and the type has probably been handed down from classical times. 

By Mr. OcTAVius MohQan, M.P., F.S.A. — A remarkable example of 
Chinese champUve enamel, a basin of metal richly gilt, of conudei«ble 
solidity aud weight ; it is decorated with rows of inscriptions in the ^eal 
character ; the ground is enameled with rich dark ultramarine blue, 
resembling lapis lazuli. — Large circular dish, Chinese eloisotm^ enamel, 
with an inscription on the reverse, recording that it was a sacrificial Tesael 
of the Tching family; probably an early example; it was part of the 
plunder during the recent campaign in China.— Chinese standard-oma- 
ment, enriched iritb cloitonni and ehamplevi enamel, iir form of an ftrti- 
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choke, growing ont of t, Tue, mud aaTmoiuited by a canopj with drapeij ; 
date probahljT about 1730. 

Sj Mr. RoHDB HAwims. — Three £ne apecimens of Chinese cMtotm^ 
enamel ; one of them tteare (he data of the dynasty, the period of its 
f*bricatioii ; another H a diih of unnaually large dimensiiws, part of the 
plunder of the Summer Palace. 

By Ur. AsDmoTOit. — Three choice examples of Chinese etoucwn/ enamel ; 
» long-neeled globular bottle with arabesque ornaments in bhie and white 
enamels, in an nnnsnal style of art : a double gourd-shaped bottle, enameled 
vith flowers on a yellow ground, the royal color (Bernal Coll.) : a two- 
handled bottle, enameled with flowers : aloo a donble gourd-shaped bottle 
of porcelain, the ground white and enamded with dragons and elaborate 
ornamentation ; an Btii<{ae specimen. 

By Mr. Q. Rootb. — A pair of Chinese sceptres of singnlsr form, with a 
reeurred ornament at one eitremity; they are known hy the name Jo-ee; 
and are of metal elaborately ornamented with clouonn^ enamel. 

By Ur. C. S. Balb. — An enameled Chinese metal plate of remarkable 
beanty ; the ground brilliant turquoise eelw ; in the ornamentation appear a 
dragon, a bird, ice., the denign bearing much rcftembtance to that on a 
apeeimen eihibited hy Ur. Rohde Hawkins, but the coloring is richer. 

By Mr. W. J. Bbrh&ard Swth. — A Circassian sabre, with belt, &o., 
enriched with ornaments of nItbt gilded and inlaid with wn-k in niello. 

By the Hon. Robrht Chreoh, Jun.— A Persian dagger (kbandjar}, 
obtained at Eraeroum ; tbe handle and sheath are exquisitely ornamented 
with translucent enamel. — Another fine weapon of the same description, 
painted in opaqae enamel, with flowers brilliantly oolored. 

By Mr. RoBDB Haweihb. — A small primiBg-flask, or touch-box, of pale 
yellow mixed metal, ornamented with peculiar enamels of firidly contrasted 
coloring inlaid in carities on tbe surface of the metal. The colors are 
yellow, red, deep and light blue, and green. It is supposed to be of 
Turkish work. A flask, similar in fashion and sixe, was eihibited in the 
Museum at the meeting of tbe institute in Oxford, in 1850, by Mr. Joseph 
Clarke I it was etated to have been fonnd at the Recutrere, Kent, in 
1824. A third was in the posHesBton of the late Ur. Fonnereau. 

By Capt. Cap?in, R,N., C.B., Director of Stores, ko., hy the liberal 
permisBion of H. U. Secretary for War. — From the Tower Arhort. — 
Specimens of Oriental Armour and Arms, illustrating the Arte of Enamel 
and Niello. They consisted of portions of a Persian body-armour of the 
kind called "four mirrors," richly enameled with arabenqne ornaments, 
andthusinteribedin Peruan : — ■■ Tbe noble Qbulam Ali Ehon,madeby the 
homble Uobamed Ali of Ispahan, in tbemontbof Shaban. in the year 1213 " 
(Begirs). Catalogue, No. 506. — Dagger from Hyderabad in Sciod, tbe hilt 
set with emeralds, the sheath enameled with flowers ; purchased trtm the 
Baat India Company's collection in tbe Exhibition of 1851. Tower Cata). 
No. 291. — Waist-dagger, probably Persian, the hilt and sheath enameled 
with flowers. Catal., No. £03. — Scymetar with a hilt of lapis laxali ; the 
scabbard and mountings elaborately wrought in silrer and niello ; [H'obably 
a presentation weapon, and of Russian work. — CircaSBian dagger of 
watered steel, the hilt of ivory, the mountings of silTer enriched with niello. 
This kind of weapon, called Kinti, is from Daghistaun, For the foregoing 
particulars, and also for his kind mediation in obtaining these spemmens for 
exhibition, the Institute is indebted to the friendly aasittaooe of Ur. Hewitt. 
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ISCA SILUEim, OR AS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGnE OF THE ItOBBDK 
OF ANTIQUITIES AT CAERLEOy. B; Jobh Edwakd Ln, FSA^ F.Q.S . 
Hon. Seo. of the UoDmouthBhirs and Ctier1«on Antiquuian *■—"•■**■"" 
Loiidon : LoDgmac k Co., 1862. With Gfby-two pUteo, 

It IB with satigfactioQ that we again invite attention to the researches of 
onr fellow-labourers in the ancient dtBtrict of the Siluret. Nearlj twelve 
years have elapaed since we announced die permanent establishment of a 
suitable Huseum at Caerleon, in great measure, w« believe, suggested 
through the liberality and good taste of the late Sir Digbj Maokworth, 
but achieved mainlj through the zeal and well-directed efforts of Ifr. Lee. 
The explorations which he has so auccessfull; prosecuted at Itca Silurum 
have been noticed in previous volumes of this journal (see vol. ii. p- 417 ; 
vol. vii. p> 97 ; vol. viii. p. 157) ; and manj of our readers are doubtless 
familiar with his account of Roman Antiquities found at Caerleon, published 
in 1848. That work comprised an illustrative description of many objeets 
highly valuable to the arcbmologist ; the contributions to Roman epigraplij 
alone amounting to nearly twenty inedited inscriptions. The volume before as 
is a remarkable proof how much may be effected in a few years by so vigilant 
an explorer as Mr. Lee. Upwards of thirty inscriptions are here delineated, 
ezclnuve of sculptured fragments, uninscribed altars, &c. The miscellaneoos 
objects of metal, glass, ivoiy, &c,, include relics of rare and unnsuallj 
curious character, forming a series unrivalled perhaps by any provincial 
museum, with the exception only of that formed at York. It were needles* 
to iuHSt upon the utility of a carefully compiled and illustrated description 
(rf Buoh collections ; the antiquary will tiiaokfully appreciate the good 
service rendered by Hr. Lee, not only in resouicg all these disjecta fnembra 
from dispersioD, but in now rendering them avulable to the student of 
antiquity in so agreeable a form, with accurate representations drawn by 
thfl author's own hand. Amongst these may be noticed examples of 
Samian ware decorated with subjects of the chase, mythological and other 
curious details ; also other fictilia of remarkable character, antejixa, 
»veral lamps, and part of a mould for their fabrication, an object of Tery 
rare occurrence. A valuable catalogue of coins found at and near Caerleon 
has been supplied by the Rev. C. W. King ; they range from Claudius to 
ArcadiuB, a period ^ nearly four centuries of Rtnuan dominion in Britain. 
The beautiful ornaments of enameled bronie in the maseimi are known to many 
of our readers through Mr. Lee's kindness in bringing them to our exhibition 
of enamels in June last. (See p. 279, arOe.) The most remarkable relics, 
however, of ancient art presented in this interesting volume, ore doubtless 
tbe ivory sculptures, supposed to have been portions of a cuta mystka, or 
sacrificial coffer. No Roman work of similar character has, we believe, 
occurred elsewhere in this country. There are numerous other rare objects 
brought to light in this remote site of Boman occupation ; we hope that 
the publication of the attractive volume thus briefly noticed will encourage 
some of our readers to risit a locality the archeology of which Mr. Lee's 
indefatigable exertions have tended to essentially to Ulostrate. 
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REGULATIONS 



EI)e jLibrars of ^t ^rcliaealogical Institute. 



1. Ereij Member of the Institute, whose ftDiiiial lulitcriptiaD thtXl not be 
in ureu, maj borrow out of the librai; anj number of printed volumes 
DDt exceeding four. 

2. No pert or number of anj work in progreis of publication, or of anj 
Periodicel, may be taken out of the Library ; such works may only Iw 
borrowed on the completion of a rolume. No book shall be lent out oiitil 
Doe month after its acquisition for the Library. 

3. Any of the toIue 
u may suit the a 
mare than four volumes in bis possession at any one time. 

4. No book shall bo retained for a longer period than one month. 

5. No volume of the Archsological Journal, or other Publications of the 
lastitute, of wiiich it is desirable that the complete series should at all times 
remain in the Library for facilities of reference, often needed by Uembers 
penonally using the Library, may be taken out of the rooms of the 
Institute. The Journal of the British Archsological Association, the 
Publications of the Record Commission, Dictionaries, and all books that are 
etwQiially works of referecce, are subject to the like restriction, and may 
not be borrowed out of the Library, unless by special permission of the 
Central Committee. 

6. Any book lost, defaced, or in any manner injured whilst in the poi- 
Ksiion of any Member, who shall have borrowed the same from the Library, 
thai] be replaced, or its cost priee paid by the borrower, and, if required by 
tlie Central Committee, he shall furnish another copy of the entire work of 
•hifih it may be part. 

7. Works of special value, rarity, or peculiar liability to damage, books 
oF plates, drawings, rubbings, and the like, may only be taken out of the 
iibrsrj by special permission of the Central Committee. 

8. All expenses of transmission and return of books borrowed shall in 
OT«7 case be defrayed by the Member who shall have borrowed the same. 

By order of the Ceotral Committee, 

THOUAS PUBNBLL, 
JJibriman. 
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DECEMBER, 1862. 



THE EOTAL COUNCILS OF WORCESTER.' 

By the Rer. CHARLES HENBY HABTSHORNE, MA. 

On a previous occasion, when the Institute met at Glou- 
cester, I took notice of the custom that prevailed in tho 
middle ages, of the monarchs of England wearing theii 
crowns on the great festivals of Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide. It may be necessary, however, to allude to 
it again ; more particularly as the usage began to decline 
after the first council that was held at Worcester. Our old 
historians are very particular in mentioning the places 
where the king kept bis festivities. It was doubtlessly at 
these fixed periods that much of the public business of the 
realm was transacted. The nobility might have been 
summoned to attend the court for these special purposes ; 
thus regai hospitality and their own advice may have become 
imited under the most agreeable circumstances. 

The Saxon chronicle informs us that at these particular 
times, all the best persons in the land gave their attendance. 
The king always wore his crown on the occasion. The Con- 
queror held his court at Christmas at Gloucester, at Easter 
at Winchester, and at Whitsuntide at Westminster. His 
son carried out this practice with great regularity, but in 
the next reign, Henry I. in great measure laid it aside. 
Malmesbury complains that in the reign of Stephen these 
ceremonies had become abolished, a fact he imputes to the 
emptiness of the exchequer and tbe distracted state of the 
country. There can be no doubt that the custom had become 
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extremely irregular. Therefore, when Henry II. ascended 
the throne, the way was prepared for its complete disuse. 

This monarch was, however, twice crowned at Worcester, 
on the last occasion in the year 1158, with his queen, at 
the festival of Easter. We are told that when they came 
to the offertory, they took off their crowns, and placed them 
on the altar, vowing before God that they wodd henceforth 
cease to wear them." 

This is the first time a council is mentioned as being held 
at Worcester, and unfortunately we have no further intima- 
tion afforded as to what else took place. 

When Henry III. ascended tJie throne, tie relations 
betwixt England and Wales were beginning to grow embar- 
rassed and unfriendly. During the two first years of the 
young king's reign, the disaffected barons sedulously culti- 
vated the friendship of Llewellyn. It is unreasonable to 
regard the Welsh at this period as in a state of rebellion. 
They had a line of independent princes, and a throne 
established by the same natural right as that of the Plan- 
tagenets. There was great disaffection amongst the English 
themselves. The leading people, therefore, gladly availed 
themselves of any means of ajisistance that they could 
obtain from those neighbours who would help their cause. 
The Welsh had gained strength by their alliance with 
PhUip Augustus of France. They were supported by the 
barons, who, diasatisSed with those omissions in Henry's 
charter that had been obtained from hia father, already 
began to waver in their allegiance to the youthful sovereign. 
The French king was, however, expelled from the country 
he had invaded, and it was soon found that Henry, though a 
minor, had able counsellors around him to guard liie interests 
of his crown. 

Gallo, the papal legate, had already conveyed to Llewellyn 
a sentence of excommunication. He was (Feb. 12, 1218) 
summoned to Worcester to perform his hom^e, though, 
that nothing might seem outwardly deficient in respect, an 
honourable escort was ordered to attend him to this city. 
The Bishops of Hereford and Chester, Walter de Lacy, 
Hugh Mortimer, John Fitzalan, Walter and Roger de 

' Heniiciu Bex Anglomm ooroiutua nee olterius coionatuB e«L — IUdu]f. de 
eet spud Wigomam, post celabrodoDeoi Diceto, p. SSI. Sub Anno 11S8. 
tUnnarum aoronam mper altars posuit. 
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Clifford, with othere ofthe nobility, formed part of the 
prince's auite, and Bubsequently witnessed his concessions. 
In the presence of these m^natea, and in that of others 
equally' distinguished, Llewellyn swore on the Gospels to 
gire up the crown, his castles of Caermarthen and Cardigan, 
as weU as to keep them in repair until Henry came of age. 
He, moreover, gave up Mallgwyn, the son of Rhys ; Rhys, 
the son of Griffith ; Madoc, the son of GrifBth ; and 
Marenduc, the son of Robert, as hostages for the observance 
of the present treaty. 

In connection with this transaction of the second council 
held at Worcester, it may be observed that the royal 
advisers permitted Llewellyn to hold the custody of those 
lands in North Wales which formerly belonged to Wenwyn- 
wyn, Llewellyn undertaking to provide reasonable sustenance 
for the heirs of Wenwynwyn, and to assign a dower to 
Mai^ret his vridow. 

Owing to the young king being in his minority, the writs 
at this period were tested by William Mareschal, Earl of 
Pembroke. According to the phraseology, " quum sigillum 
non habuimus has literas eigillo fidelis nostri comitis 
Willielmi Marescalli fecimus sigillari." 

It does not appear whether Henry was present at the 
negotiations just referred to ; but it is certain he was at 
Worcester on the second Sunday after Ash Wednesday, as 
there is a writ on the Clause Rolls addressed to the Pre- 
positi of Worcester, ordering them to pay William St. 
Kdward and Robert de Barevill twenty-one pounds for the 
expenses occasioned by his visit when the council was 
held. 

Another writ addressed to the Barons of the Exchequer 
directs them to pay Fulke de Breaute twenty pounds for the 
expenses incurred at Worcester in the middle of Lent. 
Thus, the fact of Henry being in the city at this time does 
not admit of a doubt He was here again Oct 14, 1222, 
as we learn from writa issued to the Barons of the 
Exchequer, ordering them to pay the sheriff of the county 
twenty marks for an outlay made on his wardrobe when 
visiting the city. A similar notice shows that he was also 
there in 1221. 

Again, on April 22, the same year, a council was held at 
Worcester, attended by the papal legate, the archbishops, 
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prelates, abbots, the chief justiciary, the Earl of Pembroke, 
besides several earls and barons of the realm. In the 
following year most of the preceding magnates again assem- 
bled here, when they declared that no charters or other 
documents should be sealed in perpetuity till the young 
king came of age. Also in the fourth year of the reign 
the state of public aifairs was considered at Worcester, when 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, again attended, 

Joanna, the wife of Prince Llewellyn, was, at a little later 
period, a visitor to the young king at Worcester. She was 
doubtlessly urged to take this journey under the hope of 
obtaining some fresh privilege from Henry. Whatever the 
result of her journey may have been, it is certain that she 
did not incur any expense, as the Barons of the Exchequer 
were ordered to pay her seven pounds seven and four pence, 
being the cost of her journey. 

We have mention made of another charge that was to be 
defrayed by the Barons of the Exchequer. It is of so 
unusual a kind, that, although not strictly relevant to the 
councils of Worcester, it deserves notice, since it relates to 
the line monument of the king's father, whose interment in 
the cathedral might naturally attract the affections of Henry 
to the place. Several pieces of silk had been paid for and 
delivered to William, Earl of Pembroke, out of the royal 
treasury. The use to which they were applied was to 
cover, or rather adorn, the tomb of King John, Henry's 
fether. They were delivered to the Prior of Worcrater 
for this purpose. 

Before proceeding any farther, it may be desirable to 
state that as there existed a royal castle at Worcester, it is 
most probable that the early councils or conventions were 
held within its precincts. This is the more likely from the 
fact of these assembhes being confined to the transaction of 
purely secular and public business. There are several 
entries on the Great HoU of the Pipe, which speak of the 
repairs done to this building, as well as of works upon the 
surrounding palisades. In the reign of John there frequenUy 
occurs the charge of three shillings for a hunter catching 
wolves. 

In the year 1237, a council met again at Worcester. 
The object of the meeting was similar to those already 
mentioned. The turbulence of the Welsh was a recurring 
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cause of anxiety. A truce had been agreed upon when the 
king was at Tewkesbury the preceding year (July 11, 1236). 
Safe conduct was afforded to the Prince of Abberfrau and 
his attendants for the meeting at Shrewsbury and Wenlock, 
when its provisions were to be ratified. The king bad 
nominated the Bishops of Hereford and LlandafT, with two 
other persona, as commissioners for South Wales, and the 
same number for North Wales, to receive the mutual act of 
ratification and guarantee Such was the general nature of 
the business the council had to settle at these various con- 
ventions. Worcester lying on the borders, was a place 
naturally suited for entertaining these questions, though 
Gloucester and Shrewsbury were as frequently chosen as 
places convenient for the discussion of the Welab difficulties. 

In the year 1264, business of a more legislative character 
than what had hitherto been transacted, was brought before 
the notice of the king's council at Worcester. In the forty- 
sixth year of his reign, or about two years previously, Henry 
issued a declaration that he would no longer adhere to the 
provisions that the barons had obtained from him at Oxford. 
He recited the absolution from their observance that had 
been granted to him by Popes Alexander and Urban. The 
king of France, who had been called in to mediate between 
Henry and his Barons, declared these provisions, which had 
been a great advance in the cause of popular liberty, to be 
null and void. He affirmed that the king should have his 
former prerogatives restored. That he should have the 
power of nominating his chief justiciary, chancellor, and 
high officers of state as he pleased, and that ahens should be 
as eligible as natives to fill any official positions. 

This short-sighted and injudicious award provoked a 
contest that was immediately fatal to the royal authority, 
and which led to the king's defeat and capture at Lewes, 

Henry was at Worcester on the 13th of December (1264), 
being then the prisoner of Simon de Montfort. It was on 
this occasion that he issued writs of a most comprehensive 
kind to the various abbots, bishops, and sheriffs ^roughout 
JSngland, as well as to the barons and burgesses of the 
different towns, that they would assemble on the Octaves 
of St. Hilary, at London, to deliberate upon the honor of 
the crown and the tranquillity of the country. 

Here we may see distinctly sketched the first outline of 
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those legialatire assemblies ne now possess. Though as the 
fortunes of the king experienced a favourable change after 
the battle of Eresham, on August 4, 1265, he was subse- 
quently enabled to reassume arbitrary power. Notwith- 
standing the postponement of this important privilege, it 
is abundantly clear from various inferences deducible from 
the business actually performed by the council held at 
Worcester, from the tenor of the writs, and from the position 
of the people convened, that the principle of summoning 
legislative assemblies according to our present custom was 
here for the first time adopted. This appears to me so clear 
and undeniable that it is not a matter of surprise it should 
have engaged the observation of Tyrrell, in his " Bibliotheca 
PoHtica." It has however eluded the notice of those writers 
who have borrowed so freely from this noble constitutional 
work, without acknowledging their obhgations to it for other 
information, on which they mainly founded their reputation. 
The works of Tyrrell, Littleton, Carte, and Madox may 
indeed be too little read or consulted ; they have fallen into 
comparative oblivion, but their honest and diligent labora 
can never be forgotten whilst industry, independence of 
opinion, and a love of truth are deemed higher qualities in 
an historian, than the elegance of style and artifiaal com- 
position which have rendered two of our writers bo popular 
and attractive. 

Up to this time the king had acted by the advice of his 
own special council. But now temporal and spiritual peers, 
as Lords of Parhament, are summoned to act in a judicial 
capacity. Other powers are also called together, who, as the 
Commons of the realm, appearing at London (January 20, 
1265), constituted, under ihe king, the legislative voice of 
the nation at large. 

There can be no doubt that it was on this emergency, 
when the Mise of Lewes had given the barons the ascendancy, 
that they seized the advantages of political power. Yet, 
looking at the manner they used it, it cannctt be said they 
acted like the regicides and usurpers of later times, and 
profaned the eacred cause of liberty by injustice and murder. 
On the contrary, the person of the monarch was respected, 
and political rights were enlarged without the perpetration 
of violence or crime. 

It must be admitted that, whilst the transactions of this 
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particular period are amongst the most obscure of any in 
our constitutional history, the language of the writs by 
which the barons, knights, and burgesses were Bummoned, 
being uncertain, the character of the representatives as well 
as their power being undefined and vague, yet the general 
result of the documents, and of the business itself, clearly 
indicates a march in pohtica] civilisation. It arose from the 
disasters and subsequent captivity of the king. The light 
broke out for an instant, as it were, and then became hidden 
for nearly half a century. But in the meantime Edward 
was consolidating the laws, as well as improving the con- 
stitutional assemblies of the country. It was not until the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign that Worcester returned 
regularly two burgesses to parSament. 

There was another subject dealt with in the council of 
1264, which deserves notice. In a parliament held in 
London, on March llth, 1265, mention is made of certain 
articles made by common consent of the king and magnates 
at Worcester, and transmitted under his seal to every county 
inviolably to be observed for ever. 

These articles, as we learn from a manuscript quoted by 
Tyrrell, from Corpus Chriati Library, Cambridge, were those 
celebrated Provisions published in the Statute of Marlborough 
(52 Hen. III.). They have always been received as a portion 
of the law of the land, and are the foundation of many parts 
of die existing law, though now appearing only in the Red 
Book of the Exchequer, and in copies preserved in the 
Cottonian and other collections of manuscripts, from which 
they have been printed in the statutes of the realm. They 
were ordered at the time of their enactment at Worcester 
to be published in the county courts, hundreds, wapentakes, 
and courts baron, for the advantage of all the community of 
England. 

These ordinances were ratified and confirmed when the 
parliament met on the Octaves of St. Hilary in the year 
and month following at London. 

Prince Edward, who had been given up as a hostage to 
Simon de Montfort after the battle of Lewes, effected his 
escape in the month of May in the following year. Having 
sought for a refuge in the castle of Wigmore, he was joy- 
fully received by Roger de Mortimer. The next day he 
passed onward to Ludlow, where he obtained the assistance 
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of the Earls of Clare and Surrey. They presently marched 
to Worcester, ■which the loyal citizens speedily surrendered 
to them. Thus, by one success added to another, the royal 
forces became enabled to take the field ageiinst Simon de 
Montfort, on the 4th of August, near Eresham. 

The king, says Walter Hemingford, was wounded in the 
shoulder, and would have beeu slain, had he not cried out, 
"I am Henry of Winchester, 'your king; kill me not." 
Whereupon Adam de Montalt rushed forward and saved 
him. The prince, who was near, ran to his assistance, but 
could only beg his blessing, leaving him to be protected by 
his knights till the fight was over and the victory com- 
pleted. 

During the whole of this period, Henry HI., now advancing 
in age, w£is continually at Worcester or the neighbourhood, 
but it does not appear that he enriched either the city, or 
the reUgious foundations within it, with any memorial of his 
bounty. The name of this monarch is in vain searched 
for amongst Uiose who were benefactors to the Abbeys 
of Worcester, Evesham, Tewkesbury, or Pershore. He 
had, it is true, granted the citizens in 1261 a charter, 
by which two bailiffs, two aldermen, two chamberlains, 
and forty-eight assistants, should govern the town, with 
return of writs and power to hold pleas. His name never 
occurs in the list of donors to the religious houses of those 
places which had witnessed the success of his arms, or the 
attachment of his people. 

He bad the negative qualities of a good, rather than a 
great, man. Without either the courage or the genius for 
war that characterised his illustrious son, he possessed never- 
theless some of the smaller virtues. These have served to 
shield his name from reproach. His ideas of government 
were merciful, but obsti-uctive to national progress. The 
reforms introduced into the representative system during 
his reign, though they lasted but for a year or two, and 
were the result of external pressure rather than the sponta- 
neous creations of his own mind, left indeed traces behind 
to which we are indebted at the present day. If posterity 
has anything to praise in reviewing his career, it will be 
found in the taste he introduced into several of the buildings 
erected during his reign ; in the patronage he bestowed on 
the arts of sculpture and painting ; and iu the countenance 
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he afforded to the execution of a few works of devotional 
magnificence. 

Time, no less than, I fear, exhausted patience, forewarns 
me to hasten these remarks to a close. Fortunately there is 
only one other council at Worcester left for description. 
Edward I. visited Worcester in various years of his reign. 
He was here for three days in 1276 : for nine in 1277 : for 
four in 1278 : for one in 1281, when he passed three days 
at Kemsey, and eight at Pershore. Again, for seven days in 
1282, and for three at Hartlebury : for a week in 1283 
and for five days in 1294, when he went on to Hartlebury 
and Bridgenorth, thus proceeding, as on the former occa- 
sions, into Wales. It was during his sojourn at Worcester 
during the month of November in the last year, that he 
held a council touching the state of his affairs in the prin- 
cipality. Though at this time the Welsh had been over- 
awed by his conquests, and the country partially secured by 
the erection of those noble castles whose ruins still exist at 
Flint, Rhuddlan, Conway, and Harlech, the people can 
scarcely be said to have been subdued. The fortress of 
Beaumaris was not yet built, whilst that of Caernarvon was 
in the present year destroyed. And where could the king 
more suitably ■ hold a council on the condition of his 
impending war, than in a loyal city like Worcester that lay 
upon the borders. 

If we may judge by the tenor of a document that issued 
from him at this moment at Worcester, Edward must have 
lost his usual confidence at the prospect before him. He 
addressed the body of religious men, and more especially the 
Friars Minors, as the mediators between God and men, to 
pray on his behalf that the impending troubles might be 
taken away, and his kingdom delivered from adveraity. 
With deep and holy grief did he pass by that noble 
monument of his grandfather, which still forms the most 
interesting object in Wulatan's pious foundation, and with 
contrite prayer did he bend before the high altar, and 
present his offering of propitiation to God.' Nor, with 
whatsoever feelings of admiration we may be actuated in 

• Wb haTBDot »ny details givan at on deLmgaton.Kaeperof the W«rdrobe,for 

the RoIU reapecting Sdward'a yiait, but the expeDsea of tha household, and for 

there a ■ irrit oa the Liberate of thia certain mattera to be done in Wolea. 

S3rd ^ear, addreaaed to the treainrer, Dated at Woreaater, Sfith Noveiaber. 
ordenog him to deUver 1 0,000^ to Walter 
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beholding the valour of that little kingdom over whom he 
sought to cast the fetters of a conqueror, can we suppose 
that these gifts were vain oblations, or his supplications 
unanswered. Like the seven idolatrous nations we read of 
in Holy Writ, " he put them out by little and little," till 
their sovereignty and their freedom were extingaished. 
The result of these long-contiDued contests was the union of 
the ancient sovereignties of Dyved, Gwynedd, and Powis- 
land to England ; and in Worcester, in Gloucester, in Bristol, 
and in &ir Shrewsbury, the leading councils were held that 
aimed at the dismemberment of Wales. 

Centuries have rolled on since its line of native princes 
have ceased. Their valour and their misfortunes have 
outlived tradition. They are written in the truest 
pages of history. Fresh informatioD may still be added 
to the mass of accumulated facts, for although there are 
not any coeval chronicles, there are a large number of 
records relating to the Welsh wars, that will supply 
additional information on the events of that period.* 
These will enable us to divest truth from fiction. They 
will liberate us from the fairy hands that ring the knell 
of Welsh valour, and they will teach ua to regard their 
sweet notes as merely poetical delusions.* Like the 
mountains whom the bard invokes, we shall " mourn in vain 
Modred, the magic of their song," because we shall fruitlessly 
search for any proof of his existence. Nay, if in a real 
desire for "truth severe," tho question of tiie massacre of 
the bards is considered, it will be found to rest on no con- 
temporary foundation whatever. In fact, inspiring aa must 
ever be the genius of poetry, the writer of history should 
studiously remain uninfluenced by its fascination. We may, 
however, borrow an idea from the well-known ode that 
has thus been incidentally alluded to ; and we may insti- 
tute a comparison of the value of consulting our national 
records, where historical facts are certain, with the changes 
the noble stream of the Severn undergoes before it reaches 
Worcester. Its waters roll down from huge Plinlimmon, 

< The recent yiiluable researcbu of Hi« remuki throw mooh Additiou 

the HoQOiirftble Mr. BridgBmui on the light on our Welsh Border Historv. 

Princoa of Upiwr Powi^ printed in the » Bj teirj handa their knell ii mag, 

Colleotsaaa Arohneologioi, »how how "" ' •!,„:- j: — ; " 

much new nnd authentic iDformatioD a 
to be gathered rehillva to this period. 
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gathering fresh strength from every spring and rivulet they 
anite with on their journey, carrying fertility to the soil 
they wash, and gradually espandiug themselres into the 
largest of our English rivers. Thus ve are taught, by 
taking a survey over the majestic course of time, to collect 
those evidences which constitute truth, out of the various 
channels through which it flows. It is incumbent upon 
historical writers to sift all those current statements that 
have been too readily accepted by indolent students. The 
more popular they are, perhaps the more doubtful. Always, 
however, drawing the materials from the purest and most 
certain sources, the pubUc records of the kingdom. And 
still, to pursue the metaphor, if we ascend the rugged sides 
of this cloud-topped eminence, and drink of its wells in their 
natural purity, ere they have become polluted by the refuse 
of towns (fatal to h^th as falsehood is to history), the 
heart will feel refreshed and invigorated by their crystal 
sweetness. So also, on the other hand, if tediously, 
patiently, and dimly striving to decypher the faint, the 
incomplete, and nearly illegible archives, where truth alone 
sits sacredly enshrined, the grateful labour will diffuse new 
light, and another page will be added to the annals of our 
common country. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE HI8T0RT OF MEDIEVAL 
WEAPONS AND MILITARY APPLIANCES IN EUROPE. 

Br JOHN HEWITT. 



THE QOEDBNDAQ, A rOOT-SOLDIBE S WEAPON OP THE 
THIRTEENTH AND FOPETEENTH CENTURIES. 

At a first glance, the weapon before us would appear to 
belong to the Early-Middle- Ages of the Sandwich Islanders, 
and it ia with do small surprise that, on further inquiry, we 
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find this primitive form of the Club to be the chosen arm of 
the great guilds of the richest princedom of Europe, in its 
richest period — of Flanders in the fourteenth century. The 
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figure here given is one of many, forming an extensive wall- 
painting in an old chapel at Ghent. The men are citizens of 
Ghent, and are represented aa marching in procession at one 
of their guild festivals. The picture itself no longer exists, 
but it haa been fully and carefully reproduced by M. De 
Vigne in hia " Recherchea Hiatoriquea but les Costumea des 
Gildea, &c." The citizen-soldier wears the " bacinet rond," 
80 often mentioned in documents of the time, with camail of 
banded-mail overlying the surcoat. The sleeve of the 
hauberk is atrengthened at the elbow with a roundel Cf 
plate, charged with a cross : the arma on the aurcoat are 
thoae of his company. The equipment appears to be that 
of the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

But the weapon carried by this warrior (borne alao by 
many of his companions) is the most curious part of the 
repreaentation ; and, though we bare examined many 
thousand examples of weapons of all ages, pictorially or 
otherwiae reproduced, we have never before met with the 
singular implement here figured. M. De Vigne, in pro- 
ducing it, claima to hare discoTered the true form of the 
OOBDENDAQ; and, in the minute description of that arm 
by Guiart, in the " Branche des Royaux Ligoagea," there 
are certainly many pointa of reaemblance. The paaaage to 
which we allude ia that recounting the conflict between the 
men of Bruges, led by "Meaire Walepaiele," and the 
French. 

" El tena dont ge conte uoarele, 
lert Ueaire Walepaiele, 
Dec fies de Bruges oapitoume : 
Oil meut un jonr," &o. 

(Ad aun. 1297 ; Ed. Buoboa, vol. ii. p. 209.) 

Reaching the enemy, the Flemings attack them : — 

" A granz bastona peMiiK ferrez, 
A un lone fer agu devant. 
Tiex bastona qa'il portent en guerre 
Out nom godondac en U terre. 
Ooden-dac, c'eat Bon-jour a dire, 
Qui eu fran^oiB le veuBt descrire. 
Cii bastou soDt Iodc et traitiz. 
Poor tirir a deuz mains faitie. 
Et quant Ten en faut au desceudre, 
Se cil qui fiert i veuet entendre, 
Et il en sacbe bien ouTrer, 
Tantost puet son cop recouvrer 
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Et ferir, eana a'alor looquant,' 
J)u bout de?aDt, eo eBtoquant 
Son ennemi par le veutre ; 

Bt li fere est aguz <jui entre 
L^ierement de plainae assiete 
Par touE lea lieaz oil Ton en giete, 
S'arm£ures ne le d^tienuent. 
Cil qui cea graiiE godendaa tieanent, 
Qu'il ont a deux poine empoiagliieE, 
SoDt un poi des rens ealoingnieE, 
De bien furir ne aont pas loache. 
• Untre lea gens le roi en tEiecha 

All destriers donneot tiez meriai 
Amont, parmi les bateriaz. 
Que des pesaDz cops qu'il ourdiment 
En ploseura IJeua les estourdiKsent, 
Si qu'a poi qu' a terre ne chieent." 

(Ibid., Yol. ii. p. 210.) 

The goedendags of the Fleminga are mentioned in many 
other places of Guiart's poem, but in none with so mnt^ 
detail Under 1304 (vol. ii. p. 302) we hare a passage 
showing that the arm was for thrusting and striking : — 

" QodendaE levez, laDces priaes, 
S'aaaaillent ea direrBes guises : 
Una eatoquent, autres rabateat." 

At page 316 we find that the weapon was a heavy one: — 

" Auauna k godeudaz pesanK, 
Dont lea copa laucent et desrirent, 
Jusqu'en mi le inont lea poursiTeol." 

See also pages 240, 246, 256, 277, 280, 312 and 446, 
where, though the godendac is mentioned with honor, no 
new characteristic appears. 

Before proceeding further, it may be as well to call to 
mind that the name of Gkiedendag has been held to apply to 
the Halbard ; and I am not aware that any ancient passage 
has yet been found in which the two words stand in juxta- 
position, BO as to indicate a difference between the two 
weapons. 

In the account of the battle of Courtray in the " Grandes 
Chroniques," the goedendag again appears as a Flemish 
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" Ceux de Bruges, si comme Ten dit, estudians et cuidans 
mourir pour la justice, lib^ralite et franchise du pays, 
portant avec eux easement aucunes reliques de Sains, et i, 
glaives, & lances, espies bonnes, haches et goudendars, 
serreement et espessement ordones, vindrent au champ k 
pie par un pou tons. . . . Et lore adecertes ceux de Bruges 
nulle ame n'espargnierent, mais aux lances agues bien 
ancorees, que Ton appelle bouteshaches et godendars, lea 
chevaliere des chevauz faiaoient tr^buchier ; et ainsi comme 
its cheoient, comme brebis les acraventoient sub la tenre." — 
Vol. T. p. 139. 

M. Paulin Paris adds a note to the word ancorees : — 
" Termin^es en forme d'ancres, d. peu pr^ comme lea halle- 
bardes ;" — which, howerer, does not throw much light on 
the subject. Perhaps the word was originally acMes. 

Id the continuation of the Chronicle of Nangis, the 
similar incident of the battle of Courtrai is thus recorded : — 
" Cum lanceis adjunctis et exquisiti generis quod gothendar 
Tulg6 appellant." 

The goedendag is not, liowever, confined to Flanders. In 
an ordinance of King John of France in 1355, for the 
defence of the city of Poitiera, it is commanded " Que toute 
mani^re de gens habitans en la ville et suburbez de Poitiere 
seront contrains & eulx armer, chacun selon sou estat : c'est 
assaYoir, les riches et les puissans de toutes arraeures ; les 
moiens de lances, pavois ou godendac et de cote gambezie ; 
et les menus de godendac ou d'eap^e, si et tellement comme 
ils pourront." — Collect, des Ordonnances, t. it. p. 169. 

Ducange, who never fails to contribute curious illustration 
to every archaeological inquiry, has several passages from 
Letters Remissory of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
relating to the godendac. His interpretation of the word is 
" Hasta brevier, Flandrensibus familiaris." In a Remissory 
Letter of 1357 we have; "Quemdam baculum ferratum, 
godendart Gallic^ nuncupatum, quern deferebat, sublevavit," 
&c. Again, in 1376 : "En soy defendant, f^ry ledit Cannaux 
d'un godandart ou pique de Flandres un cop seulement, dont 
mort B'ensuy." And in a third letter of 1417 : " Un baston 
que Ten appelle goudendart, qui est k la fa^on d'une pique 
de Flandres, combien que le fer est un pou plus longuet" 

We thus find that the goedendag was a " grand baston," 
— "i lone fer agu devant " — pour ferir & deux mainz — pour 
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estoquer et rabattre^pesante — bien ancor^ (?) — exquisiti 
generis — h la fa^on d'une pique de Flandres, mais dent le 
fer estoit un pou plus longuet." How far these characteristics 
of the goedendag, godendac, godendaa, godendaz, godendoc, 
godendart, goudendart, gothendar, godaQdar, godanda4!^ 
godandart, godardus, godendus, godandarduB, or gondendar- 
dum, apply to the weapon of M. De Vigne, or whether tbey 
do not rather indicate the arm familiar to ua under the name 
of halbard, it will be for our readers to determine. At all 
events, the weapon is a very curious one, and one of the 
simplest forms of the " menues armes " of the middle-age 
foot-fighter. 

Id conclusion, we may remark that the giving &cetious 
names to instruments of warfare, as in the " Giood-den " 
before us, has been in vogue through all ages. Thus we 
have the holy-water-sprinkle, the moming-star, the gagne- 
pain, the swine's-feather, and others. Fire-arms have been 
complimented with sobriquets taken from the fair sez, as 
Mons Meg at Edinburgh, and Mad Margery at Ghent ; 
while, even in our own day, we have listened to the energetic 
voice of Brown Bess. 



UNIQUE EXAMPUi OP A BABRB WITH PINQEB-QUARD, OF THE 
BEGIHNINO OP THB 8IXTBBKTH CBNTURT. 

By the kindness of Colonel Lefroy, I am enabled to place 
before the ArchsBological Institute a very curious example 
of a sabre with finger^uard, of the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. I observed it recently in the collection 
at the Kotunda, Woolwich, and learn from Colonel Lefroy, 
who is now zealously engaged in re-arranging this collection, 
that the weapon in question was found in some obscure 
comer, where it has lain hidden for years, all clue to its 
history having been totally lost. One good result, however, 
of its ignominious treatment is, that we have it in all its 
rough integrity of genuineness : it has not been " restored." 

The chief characteristic of the weapon is the finger-guard, 
a contrivance not seen in mediajval swords, but coming in 
with the cinque-cento period. The earliest example I have 
noticed of such a guard is the representation in the tapestry 
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Sabra wili fiaflm-fiuard. in the Armory at the Hotunda, Woolwiol 
tutc, nmJy In tbs Blitsenth Century. 
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of Charles the Bold (or of Berae), figured by M. Jubinal. 
It occurs on Plate 6 of the Berne series in the " Tapisseries 
historiees." The blade in that case is curved, and notched 
at the back of the point. Another early authority is the 
"Speculum Conversionis Peccatomm/' printed at Alost in 
Flanders, in 1473. The weapon occurs there in seTeral 
places : the fighters who use it are on foot, have full body- 
armour, and carry shields : the blade is formed as in the 
preceding examples. (Engraved in Dibdin's " Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana," vol. iv. p. 554!) In the " Memorare Novissima," 
printed about 1495, we have, in the group of Dives and 
LazaruB, a similar hand-guard, but with a straight, long 
blade attached. (Di^din, Bib. Spenc. iv. p. 413.) The 
" Tapisserie d'Aulhac," also of the fifteenth century, gives us 
several examples : in plate 4 (Jubinal) we have a classic 
subject, where " Troillus," whose name is written on the 
blade, combats with a scymitar of this fashion. Others 
appear in Plate 5. The tapestry of this period in the 
"Presence Chamber" at Hampton Court offers several 
examples of the finger-guard ; in one case combined with a 
prolonged cross-piece. A scymitar with guard exactly 
resembling the one before us forms the principal bearing of 
the Sword Cutlers' Guild of Bmssels. It is figured in De 
Vigne's "Recberches sur les Costumes des Gildes," &c., 
Plate 24 ; and we venture to refer this design to the 
fifl^eeoth century, because the sbields-of-arms of the " Corde- 
waniers " and the " Handscoemakere " {savetiers) in the 
same series (pi. 25) give us the long-piked shoe and boot 
of that time. 

In the sixteenth century the fashion of the finger-guard 
unattached to the pommel continued. The sabre preserved 
at Woolwich offers a very curious example. The whole 
length of the arm is 4 feet, the blade measures 3 ft. 3 in. 
It might be used with two hands or vrith one only. The 
hilts of two-hand swords, it is true, are commonly straight, 
round, and sloping, but instances occur in which the hilt of 
the form here seen is used with both hands, as in a subject 
from a fifteenth-century volume, the " Speculum Humanje 
Salvationis," given by Dibdin in the "Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana," vol. iv. p. 12. The swordsman there is an 
executioner, and it has been suggested that the weapon 
before us may have been a heading-sword. But I tlunk 
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not, from the engraved figures of saints on the blade, one of 
■whom is Saint Barbara, the special patroness of soldier$. 
There is a peculiarity in the formation of the hilt. Instead 
of the narrow tang commonly employed, riveting at the 
pommel, a broad piece of iron runs to the end of the grip, 
occupying its entire breadth. This mode of balancing the 
arm, I am informed by a scientific sword-cutler, has been 
lately brought out by a London weaponer, as a new dis- 
covery. What effect our Escalibar would have at the 
Patent 0£Sce, I am unable to say. Touching this question 
of "bajance," it must be remembered that the balance of 
mediaeval swords had not in view recovery to guard, but 
recovery to strike. The guarding was done by the body- 
armour and the shield. A nicely-balanced weapon, there- 
fore, as we now understand the term, was not needed by 
the mediaeval warrior. The sword of those old times had 
but two duties to fulfil — to strike and to pierce. Now it 
has three — to cut, to thrust, and to guard. 

The place of manufacture of this weapon is not easy to 
determine. Among the ornaments of the hfmd-guard are 
two roses : the bosses on the grip are rose-formed, and the 
upper of the four armourer's-marks on the blade is also a 
rose. But, curiously enough, the three punch-marks on the 
lower part of the blade are double-headed eagles. It has 
been suggested that the eagle may have been the mark of a 
Grerman weaponer, while the rose may have been added, to 
indicate the realm for which the sword was fabricated. I 
may add, though not insisting on much weight being 
attached to the remark, that one of the saintly figures on 
the blade is that of St. Katherine ; and, as the weapon is 
of the time, so it may have been of the service of Katharine 
of Arragon. We may note also that one of the weapons 
of the Royal Guard of this period, still preserved at the 
Tower, is engraved with the same figures as those adorning 
the Woolwich sabre ; namely. Saint Katherine and Saint 
Barbara. (Tower Catalogue, Class 7, No. 327 : compare 
also No. 321.) All that we can safely affirm on this 
question of manufacture is that the Eoses are in a decided 
majority over the Eagles. 

The make of the handle is somewhat curious. Wood is 
laid on each side of the broad iroa tang and riveted, the 
rivets being fiush with the two surfaces. Leather is then 
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stretched over all, and the rose-formed bosses which we see 
at interrala along the grip, are fixed over the leather. 
The object of these bosaes is to roughen the grip, so as to 
gire a firmer hold to the combatant. The ornaments on 
the hand-guard consist of the engrared roses already 
noticed, and a flowing pattern of foliage. These hare been 
gilt. 

Blustrations of the finger-guard of this type in the first 
half of the sixteenth century are found among the engravings 
on the rich suit of Henry VIII. in the Tower. (Catalogue, 
No. 8 of Class 2.) In one subject it appears in an exe- 
cutioner's sword; the blade short, broad, curved and notched 
at the point A similar weapon occurs in the Legend of 
SL Agatha, where it is carried by " the Prsetor Quinti«iU8." 
In the latter example it is curious to note that the guard 
terminates at one extremity with a snake's head, as in the 
weapon before us. 



B*bts in ODe ot Uia augnTliigi onthanilt if H«U7 VIII. Towar Irmotj. 

It is again found in the Works of Holbein by Be Hechel ; 
in the Weiss Kunig, plate 176 ; in the du Sommerard 
tai>estry (Jubinal, p. 42, pi. 6), with a long, straight blade ; 
in Hefiier's "Trachten," part 3, pi. 106, where it is carried 
by an unarmed Landsknecht; in the sword preserved at 
the Heralds' College, said to be that of James IV. of 
Scotland, from Flodden Field (figured in the Archseologia, 
vol. xzziii. pi. 14, p. 340) ; in the sword of Francis I, oi 
France, engraved by Willemin {Mon. Ined., vol. ii., pi. 
261) ; in the short sabre preserved at Ghent, and figured 
by De Vigne {Vade mecum du Peintre, voL ii., pi. 98) ; 
in an example on a carved altar-piece in the Kensington 
Museum ; and in the fencing-book of Camillo Agrippa, 
printed at Home in 1553. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, we may 
refer to the portrait of the King of Navarre, 1562 (Hefner, 
part 3, pL 43) ; that of Queen Elizabeth's porter, at 
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Hampton Court, by Zucchero, 1580 ; the figures in Jost 
Amman's Kunstbuchlein, cuts 18 and 175, the latter an 
unarmed horseman, carrying harquebus, mace, and long, 
straight sword ; the engraving of a City barquebnsier, 
given by Heftier, pL 18, a. d. 1598 ; scTeral of Uie plat«i 
in Schrenk Ton Notsing (see Nos. 18, 50, 88, 119, and 
123); some of those in the Madrid Armory (vol. 1, pL 
8, and vol, ii. pi, 22, of the " Armeria Eeal " ) ; the curious 
MS. in the British Museum, Addit MS. 18,285, " Helvetiae 
Descriptio ;" and the -well-known figures of Von Gheyn, 
published in 1607. 

We thus see that the finger-guard of this type was used 
by many classes of swordsmen— by kings, nobles, armed 
knights, unarmed soldiers, and by executioners. It is 
carried both by cavalry and infantry, but chiefly by the 
latter. It is combined with the long, straight sword, the 
long sabre, the short sabre with plain point, and the short 
sabre with notched back. 

We have only to add that, though we have traced this 
fashion down to the seventeenth century, it must not be 
forgotten that guards of a more perfect description were 
also in use from the first half of the sixteenth century ; but 
to note the adoption and varying fashions of these would 
too far extend the limits of the present notice of the 
unique weapon preserved in the collection which Colonel 
Lefroy has undertakea with such efficient energy to amplify 
and re-arrange. 
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CiCBBO says that, before we begin to discourse upon anj 
subject, it would be as well to know something about the 
matter in question. As it has fallen to me to offer some 
observations upon one of the subjects selected for this special 
exbibition, it may be as well to commence by briefly explain- 
ing in what consists the art of niellure. 

Niello is a term used to express a composition of silver, 
lead, copper, sulphur, and borax. At a certain degree of 
heat it fuses, and when allowed to cool becomes hard. The 
process by which this composition is made to impart the 
shadows to engravings on metal is called lavoro di nielio, or 
niellure, and derives its name from the black color which 
the mixture assumes when melted. 

The Greeks expressed niello by the term iifXavov.'' 

Du Cange, io his Latin Glossary, gives the word nieUatus, 
which he refers to nigeUum. NigeUus he explains as " aii- 
gttantulum niger ; " and he defines nigellum as " encaustum 
nigrum vel subnigrum, quo cavitas scalpturie repletur." ' 

The French adopted the word nielier, which Richelet 
explains by " encaustum argento iUinire." * 

The application of this alloy to engravings on silver gives 
them the appearance of exquisite pen and ink drawings on a 
light back-ground. This result is obtained by carefully 
washing and cleaning the niello, until it is brought to grains 

1 See p. 275, a»tt. 

* Thu farm oocure in &□ Epistle of 
Nioephorus. Patruroh nf Caiubuitinople, baa." 
to Pope Leo III. See Baranius, ad arm. ' Qlon. mi ww. 

811, no. 68. Du Cange, aio«. td Mript. ' "" "—"■ '— - 

med. et inf OnBO., Uyi under the irord 
M*Aar, — "Apud FiatOrsB Klkai/ dicitor 
encaoatum nigmm Tel aubni^rum, ex 



* Dr. Book baa augeested to me, that 
niello mar be derived from the Anglo- 
Suon andoR, to melt. 
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like the finest millet seed, when it is spread orer the metal 
surface, which is then heated until the grains are fused. The 
plate is then taken out of the fiimace, and when cold it is 
cleaned and polished ; the only portion of the niello which 
is allowed to remain is that embedded in the engrared design, 
and in the hues hatched to form the back-ground. 

The origin of this art is shrouded in the darkness of 
bygone ages ; it waa practised at an early period, and I 
think it not at all improbable that niellm-e may have owed 
its beginning to inlaying, or tarsia work, in metal. As there 
are sereral modes by which the process is effected, it 
suffices here to say that this art consists in expressing a 
design on one metal by the inlaying or incrustation of 
another. This art of embedding metaU one upon the other 
is doubtless of very eariy date. In the Canticle of Canticles 
we read, — " We will make thee chains of gold inlaid with 
silver." " 

The Egyptians, the Greeks, the Etruscuis, and the Romans 
were conversant with the art of tarsia work. The shield of 
Achilles described by Homer was inlaid. Pausanias describes 
the sceptre of Jove, the work of Phidias, who was a toretttes, 
in addition to being a painter, a sculptor, and a brass caster. 
(Milller, 81,). Mtiller" enumerates several existing examples 
of ancient inlaid work ; and, in the time of Sevems, articles 
of furniture of silver inlaid with gold were in vogue. 

But this process of inlaying was laborious and costly ; it 
is, therefore, by no means unreasonable to suppcae that the 
ancients would endeavour to find out a less expensive substi- 
tute for intarsiaiia-a in metal. Enamel, as certain antiquaries 
have imagined, was known to some of the nations of antiquity 
at an ear^ period, and if they could succeed in discovering 
a metallic substance or alloy applicable by fiision, they would 
obtain this desideratum ; this prociess may have led to the 
discovery of niello. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that there is this 
difference between inlaid and niello work. The former is the 
embedding of one metal on the other by pressure, as by aid 
of the hammer or the like, into the cavities prepared, whereas 
the alloy for niello by the addition of sulphur becomea a 
sulphuret, and is applied by fuaion caused by the action of 
heat. 

* Ch. 1, 1. 10. * Adc. Art and its ramuDi, p. SfiG. 
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The earliest example of niello with which I am acquainted 
is the small Roman military statue of bronze, found near 
Barking Hall in Suffolk, and presented by Lord Ashbum- 
ham to the British Museum. It is copiously ornamented with 
niello and intarsiaiura in silver.' 

Proceeding in chronological ordftr,^ the next example that 
presents itself to notice is a small silver ampulla of the fourth 
century, which was found in a silver casket on the Esquiline 
at Borne in 1793. Around the centre appears this inscrip- 
tion — a pleasing formula ia Togue at that time — feleqrina . 
TTERB . FELIX. These letters are in niello. There were also 
found, in the same casket, some little silver plagues with 
sigi^ or monograms in niello. These have been read thus — 
PBOiECTA . TVKCi. Turcius Secundus and another of the 
family held high offices in Bome in the fourth century.^ 

To about this date I may assign a small gold Roman ring 
in my collection, set with a sapphire en cabochon ; the hoop 
is curiously nielloed. My dactyhotheca contains likewise two 
other examples of early niello. One is a gold denarius of 
Constantine IV., Pogonatus — a.d. 654-684 — mounted as a 
ring on the hoop of which, in nielloed letters, is the inscription, 
+ BAEIHOTA. The other ring has a circular bezel with the 
bust of a female — possibly intended for our Blessed Lady, — 
with the letters h.a. And in the British Museum there is 
a Byzantine gold ring from Sardinia, representing on the 
bezel three figures in niello, and below them the letters 
-DM0N-. Around the hoop is the following inscription — 



The earhest recipe for niello which I have found occurs in 
the MS. treatise by Eraclius the Roman, which I believe is 
derived from Byzantine sources, and was composed about the 
eighth century : it was transcribed by Le Begue in the fif- 
teenth.' It runs thus,—" When you wish to make niello, take 
equal parts of quicksilver, copper, and lead, and put them ia 

' It ii SguTsd is the TetuerU Hodu- p. 12, sad Hiiller's Andeiit Art. 
menta, publiihed bv the So<n«t; of ' Lib. Job. Le Begue, MS. Bib. da 

Antiqiiuiei, vol. iv. pL 11—15. R07, Paris, 6741, art. 2S1. The original 

■ AgincoDrt, Scult. pL iz.; ilso torn. laiiDisgiTeDbrUn.HerriSeld, Ancient 
T. p. S2t, ed. 1828. Practice of Painting, toL i p. 242. 

■ Bee Tieconti'a letter deaeripUTe of it. 
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aveaaelthat they may cook togetiier. Then take of aolpbur 
the vreight of bIx denarii and mix them with it, and stir it. 
Afterwards withdraw it from the fire, and allow it to become 
cold ; place it ia a vase, and take atramentum tempered 
with wine, and draw what you wish upon ailver with the 
ati-amentum, and immediately overlaying the powder of 
quicksilver, copper, and lead, and then melting it, a beautiful 
niello may be made." 

In the life of Kobert King of France we read that in the 
Berenth century, Leodebodus, Abbot of St. Aignan at Orleans, 
left to that monastery two little gilt cups from Maraeillea, 
M^ich had crosses of niello in the centre." In 811, Nice- 
phorus, Patriarch of Constantinople, sent to Pope Leo III. a 
pectoral cross of gold, of which one side was set with aa 
embedded crystal, and Uie other ornamented with niello 

By this time doubtless the Anglo-Saxons had become 
acquainted with the art of nieliure. When or by whom it 
was introduced there is no evidence, but, as it is a matter of 
history that the Saxon jewelers and indusores gemmarum 
enjoyed an European reputation and worked in foreign 
countries, it ia probable that this art was brought back by 
some of the Saxona on their return from service abroad.* 

Unfortunately, through the lust of plunder which charac- 
terised the DaneH, and subsequently also the needy invaders 
led by William the Norman, our country was recklessly 
despoiled of all objects of intrinsic value, without any r^ard 
to their artistic merits and interest : hence it is, that so few 
examples of the skill of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers ia the 
precious metals liave been preserved. There exist, however, 
five Saxon nielloed rings of gold ; a nielloed fibula is also 
preserved in the British Museum, which, although found in 
Tuscany, has the characteristic features of Saxon workman- 
ship. 

Of these rings, three are in the National Collection. One, 
found in the river Nene, near Peterborough,' haa two cir- 



'"SoutallsB ii. minoru Hasnlieaaoa 
dMuratw, qiin habgot in mvdio cruou 
niellktu," FuMTUit, Peintre OraTour, L Rock proved *tbrfiwitoril7 ' thkt ' the 
282. oelebnted Qolden Altwat MiluiwM tin 

work of ui Amlo^BzoQ utiib 
' Arob. Juum., voL xiiL p. 87. 
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Fig, 1. Gold ttinn found near Pslerbomigta. — Brit. 



Fig, S, Gold Ring found In Laoca»hlr9,— Slwu 



Fig, 3, Gold Ring bearing the nune of Etholwulf,— Brit, Uuil, 




ng. 4. Oold Ring, 
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cular bezels ornameQted with interlaced triangles and flowing 
curvesengraved and inlaid with niello. (See woodcut, fig. 1.) 
The second, which is a simple hoop, bears around the 
outside, in niello, an inscription in Anglo-Saxon letters 
mixed with Rudcs, .xter'bd mec ah bisred mec aqboft (see 
■woodcut, fig. 2) : i. e., jEtbred owns me, Banred engraved or 
wrought me. It was found in Lancashire, and was first 
noticed by Hickes, Thes. t. i., prseC p. xiij. 

The third is the celebrated ring bearing the name of 
Ethelwulf, King of Wessex, a.d. 836-838, and father of 
Alfred the Great.* (See woodcut, fig. 3.) 

I am the fortunate possessor of the fourth, which is a massive 
gold nielloed ring with the name of Alhstan, who was Bishop 
of Sherborne from 823 to 867. (See woodcut, fig. 4.) 

It is not improbable that the two rings last mentioned 
may have been made bj the same goldsmith. 

The fifth Sason nielloed ring was found, in 1754, on 
Bramham Moor in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; and, 
after being exposed for some time for sale at York, and 
offered for its weight in gold, it ultimately found its way to 
the Royal Museum at Copenhagen, where it is preserved 
and valued as it deserves to be.' 

In addition to these examples, there is another important 
piece of Saxon niellure, imfortunately no longer in our land. 
It is a shrine of silver with figures of several Saxon 
kings in niello around it ; it contains the head of a saint, 
according to tradition that of St. Oswald, but it cannot be 
the head of the sainted Saxon king of that name, since that 
precious relic was buried with the body of St Cuthbert, 
which still lies safely concealed and undisturbed at Durham 
Cathedral. This valuable shrine is preserved at Hildesheim, 
where there is also a very remarkable specimen of early 
Byzantine niellure, with Greek inscriptions in niello. 

Of Irish niellure there are several examples. In the 
British Museum there are two pastoral staves, ornamented 
both with tarsia work and niello. This combined use of the 



* The diocovery is raUtad id the Dralie's Hut. of York, App. p. dL It 
AKhnologia, tdI. tu. p. 421. See ilso ma rMOOed from ths oiudble bj Mr. 
Arch. Jaum. toI. iL p. 163; Shaw*! T. QUI, of (hat atj. It appMiw in 
DrwM and DeooratioDB, and Labarte'a Worsaae's valuable illiutntiooa of tli« 
Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Bojal Uuseum at Copenliifi«ii, AfbUd- 
ningir, Sg. Sis. 
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two arts aeems to be an adnptation peculiarly Celtic ; it 
appears again on the celebrated Oroes of Cong, ^chich was 
made about the year 1185. 

In the Loan Museum at South Kensington Lord Pitz- 
hardioge exhibited a remarkable gold ring, 'which is oma^ 
mented with niello (Catalogue, No. 7172). It presents the 
same treatment of animals' heads which appears on the foot 
of the Cross of Cong, and I think that this ring may safely 
be assigned to Irish workmanship. 

The Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, amongst other 
interesting objects, possesses a pendant hook of bronze 
inlaid with silver and also nielloed" The scroll-work of the 
silver, to use the words of the accomplished author of the 
Catalogue, Mr. Wilde, is of a peculiarly Irish character ; 
the silver is bordered on either side by niello.^ 

I have seen some silver brooches of early date, orna- 
mented with niello, in Scotland, and which were found in that 
country, but, from the repetition of the same pattern or de- 
sign for many ages, on such personal ornament^, it is difficult 
to assign to any of these examples a precise date. The 
Dunvegan cup, belonging to McLeod of McLeod, and which 
bears the date of 1493, is ornamented with niello.' 

In Germany, however, we meet with niello of an earlier 
date, and which may be referred to the tenth century. In 
the treasury of the church of the chateau of Quedlinbourg, 
amongst other valuable objects, there is preserved a reli- 
quary, the gift of Otho, the first Emperor of that name 
(936-973), which is ornamented with figures of the Apostles 
in ivory, with some little works in enamel and an antique 
cameo head of Bacchus ; it is enriched also witii silver 
plagues, on which are represented the bust of Christ and 
those of eighteen saints, in niello.' 

Of the same date is a silver paten which is in the church 
of the castle at Hanover. It is the work of St. Bemward, 
Bishop of Hildesheim, who died a.d. 1023. This niello 
represents our Blessed Lord with his arms extended, seated 
on a rainbow, and surrounded by the symbols of the four 

* This ipMnmni ii Sgcred At the oloM remaAable oop bj Mr. Alssandet Nm- 

ofthii memoir. bitt. Arch. Journal, vol. lii. p. 78. It 

' Catalogue of the Museum of th« la flgforad In Dr. Wilsou'a Frohiatorie 

Boykl Irish Academy, Gg. 4SS, p. 572. Aitn^i, p. 670. 

'Sea the detailed notioe of this * P>aa»T«it,FeiatreanTear,t.Lp.2flS. 
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Evangelists and of the four Cardinal Virtues. Around is the 
following inscriptirai, — 

" Eat corpus in ae panis qui frongitur, 

to me TiTet in eternum qui l>«n« sumit enm." 

And, on the back, on a piece of old parchment, " lata pa- 
teoa (sic) fecit Sanctus Bernwardua." 

The design is Byzantine, but M. Fassavant says that the 
proportions of the figures are good, and the niello of fine 
execution.' In the treasury of the cathedral of Hildesheim 
there are several other nielli, the vrork of St. Bemward ; 
amongst them may be mentioned a paten, and a chalice of 
silver gilt.* 

Another interesting example of early German niello is in 
the treasury of the church at Quedlinbourg. It is a reliquary 
made in the time of the Abbess Agnes who died in 1203 ; 
it bears in letters of niello, on a steel plate, the following 
inscription, — tempobe agnetis abb'e et odekadis ^?r facta 

EST HEC CAPSA." 

At Cluny in France, under St Odilo, who died in 1048 
at the age of eighty-seven, the columns of the sanctuary of 
the church were plated with silver, and finely ornamented 
with niello." 

We may now proceed to some further practical details 
concerning the art of niello. 

Theoplulus the Monk, a German, who wrote that valuable 
treatise on the Arts, the "Diversarum artium schedula," 
about the year 1220, gives not only a recipe for the com- 
position of niello difl'ering somewhat from that of Eraclius, 
but also describes minutely, the process to be observed in its 
application to the metal surfaces prepared to receive it. 
Furthermore, he adds that in Ms time Tuscany was cele- 
brated for its works in niello.^ 



generaUj recaivad. Tbsophili Pratbj- 
rOrftvreria> p. tari et Monaohl di»erB«nini Mtium »ch«- 



*Id.2M. 
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1822. A ciborium ot gilt metid, in tha duln, ed. C. da I'Esoalopiar, Puiii, 1843, 
eollaotioii of the Boa, Robert Curzoo, pre£ p. 8, and noto, p. 312 ; in Mr. Bea- 
Jan., b decor&tad with loHOga-ahiiped drie's edition.aoeocipaiiiadbjuiGDgliBh 
pUqoM of nlallQ work Euid envneled tmulation, Lend. 1S4T, this remarkitble 
glaM putaa, Blteniatelf. It is of It&lian mentiooof niellurewftTiiBaaaKTt occura 
work, thlrtaenth centur;. CataL LoftD at pnet p. fiO. Sea bIbo Cicogn. Storia 
Zshibition, No. 1020. dalla Scult, Prato, 1S2S, t. ii). p. 16S. 
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This is his recipe : — 

" Take pure silTer and divide it into two equal we^hts, 
adding to it a third part of pure copper. When you have 
placed these three quantities into a cast metal cup, weigh as 
much lead as half of the copper which you have mixed wiUi 
the silver weighs, and taking yellow sulphur break it very 
small, and put the lead and part of this sulphur upon a small 
copper vessel, and place the rest of the sulphur in another 
cast metal cup. And when you have liquefied the silver 
with the copper, stir it evenly with charcoal, and instantly 
pour into it the lead and sulphur from the small copper cup, 
and again mix it well together with the charcoal, and widi 
quickness pour it into the other molten cup upon the sulphur 
which you had put into it, and then putting down the small 
vase with which you have poured out, take that into which 
you hafe cast it, and place it in the fire until the contents 
Uquefy, and again stirring it together pour into the iron 
crucible. Before this cools, beat it a little and warm it a 
little, and again beat it and do thus until it is quite thinned. 
For the nature of it niello is such that if struck while cold it 
is immediately broken, and flies to pieces, nor should it be 
made so warm as to glow, because it instantly liquefies and 
flows into the ashes." Ch. xxviii., ed. HendriC; p. 237, 

Labarte describes a nielloed plaque of the end of the 
twelfth century, which he considers to be of French work. 
The subjects allude to the sacrifice of Christ, and his triumph 
over death. One of the compartments represenfa Abel and 
Melchisedec, the other Jesus on the Cross, with an alle- 
gorical figure of the Holy Church, which receives in a chalice 
the blood flowing fi-om Our Lord's wounds. On the other 
side is the Synagogue, typifying the Mosaic dispensation, 
with averted head and broken banner. Our Blessed Lady 
and St. John are abo delineated.^ 

During the next two centuries we meet with many 
examples of niello. Of the thirteenth, the most important, 
as well as the most interesting specimen of its kind, is a 
super-altar in the possession of the Very Rev. Canon Rock, 
The stone of which this precious object is formed is 
diaspro orientale, let into a solid piece of wood encased in 
silver. On the upper surface there is a border, li^in, in 
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'ffidth, of silver gilt, so placed as to hide the wooden bed ia 
which the marble is set This border is ornamented with 
scrolls, some cut with the graving tool, others filled up 
with niello. At the four corners are figured the elements, 
symbolized by young maidens, each wearing a diadem. In 
the middle of the furthermost border appears a nimbed lamb, 
holding the cross stafi", with a bannerol and two transoms, a 
chaUce is on the ground before the Agnus, to receive the 
blood which gushes from its breast. To the right is a nimbed - 
angel holding a long sceptre ; on the left another nimbed 
angel, with the orb of sovereignty surmounted by a double- 
transomed cross. In the centre of the nearer border a dove, 
uimbed, stands upon an altar. (See woodcuts).' 

Although niellure was practised in Germany and else- 
where at this time, it was nowhere more commonly employed, 
either with greater success or more important results, than in 
Italy. The Grerman goldsmiths, according to Fassavant,' filled 
up the engraved plates with a sort of black composition or 
inferior kind of niello, an example of which may be seen on 
a copper plaque of the first half of the fourteenth century, 
representing the Blessed Virgin, and which was formerly 
attached to the west door of the church of Our Lady at 
Halberstadt Another example occurs on the votive tablets 
of the Abbot Ludwig, in 1477, made by Wolfgang, a skilful 
goldsmith who worked at Augsburg : of these plates some 
impressions were struck off. But in the sixteenth century 
they apphed themselves again to niellure, and we frequently 
meet with little plaques and silver objects ornamented with 
Diello, destined for personal use. Mr. Octavius Morgan, 
M.P., possesses a baldrick of crimson and gold brocade velvei^ 
with nielloed plaques at the ends charged with the armorial 
beariogs of the Malatesta family, lords of Bimini and Cessna. 
A fine silver drinking cup with a cover, of Flemish work, 
and of this date, is in the British Museum. 

In France, niello-work was much practised during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
The glossary by M. de Laborde enumerates many examples 
of nielloed objects, datmg from 1260 to 1566, including 
book-covers, reliquaries, hanaps, nefs, clasps of gold, cameos 
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Bet in nielloed gold mountings ; a chalice ; sereral basins for 
washing in, a cover for a book of the Gospels, a small 
pastoral staff, many rings, and other articles. These quota- 
tions show how general was the use of niello in France. 

We must now retrace our steps to Italy. Here a succes- 
sion of celebrated niellists flourished, and, although many of 
' their works hare perished, not a few choice examples of 
their skill have been preserred. Dr. Rock possesses a silver- 
gilt chalice, the work of Master Bartholomew Sir-pauli of 
Atri, formerly belonging to the Oaetani family, and supposed 
to have been one of the chalices made for Boniface VIIL 
(1294 — 1303). Around the stem is an inscription in niello, 
stating that it was made for Antonius SabiuL' 

In the church of Sta. Maria di Mercato at San Severino, 
there is a reliquary containing the hand of St Philip the 
Apostle, On this capsa there are two nielli in the form of the 
Greek cross, and eight small medallions, whilst on the base 
of the stand is the name " Gerardus Jacobi Cavalca de 
Bononia I. cam," who executed this work in 1326. And at 
the same place there is also a cross ornamented with nielli 
of the date 1379, the work of Pietro Vanini of Ascoli. 

Of this date there is a ring in my collection 
with the names catabiha t micola, nielloed.^ 
In Cremona, niellure was much practised. 
' In the cathedral there is a cross, the work of 
the celebrated Beato Facio of Verona, in the 
year 1262, and the only existing specimen of 
his proficiency. Mention is made of other niellists at 
Cremona : Tommaso Fodri in 1465 ; Ambrogio Pozzi and 
Agostino Sacchi of Milan, in 1478 ; Innoceozo Bronzetti 
of Cremona, in 1479; Pietro di Campo in 1500; and 
Geronimo di Prato in 1550. At Cividale, in 1374, Maestro 
Dondino qu". Brimorio executed, for the church of St. 
Donate, the bust of that Saint ornamented with nielli. 
Forzore, son of Spinello of Arezzo, is cited as exrelling in 
niello. He was the scholar of Maestro Cione, about 1330. 

In the inventory of Charles V. of France, a curious piece 
of Italian niello-work is thus described, — " une nef d'argent 
doree sans cQuveacIe, sem^e de pi^ces.niellees, et de cristaux, 
donn^e au Roy par le Pape Gr^goire (1370 — 1378)." * 
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Branelleschi, the celebrated architect, bom in 137^, was 
a goldsmith in early life, and was bighlj in repute for his 
works in niello. 

A MS. of the early part of the fifteeath century, and 
formerly belonging to Cardinal Albertt, is now preaerred 
in the Library at Montpelier. It contains notices upon 
the materials and processes used in the arte, and amongst 
other recipes gives one for niello which is the same as that 
of Eraclius already quoted.* 

It was about the middle of the fifteenth century that 
niellure attained its greatest perfection, and with it are 
associated the names of many illustrious artists. Francesco 
Francia of Bologna, the master of Marc Antonio, may be 
mentioned ; also Jacopo Porta of Modena, who in 1486 exe- 
cuted a Fax for the cathedral of his uative city ; and Feregrino 
da Cesena, who nielloed a beautiful little Fax representing 
St. Jerome, now ia the British Museum. 

There are, moreover, the two sides of a cover of the 
Gospels which belonged to Fope Paul II., and which were 
executed during his reign, 1464 — 1471. The designs in 
niello are of extraordinary beauty. One of them was in the 
ManMni Collection at Venice ; the other, I believe, is in the 
possession of the Duke of Hamilton. 

The Florentine jewelers were distinguished for proficiency 
in niellure. Amongst celebrated nielhsts at Florence may 
be named Matteo di Giovanni Dei, who, according to Gori, 
executed in 1455 for the church of St. John a Fax repre- 
senting the Crucifixion. He also engraved another vrith the 
subject of the Conversion of St. Paul ; this was never 
finished, and no niello was applied to it. It is in the 
TJfl^i at Florence. Still more distinguished than Matteo 
Dei, was Antonio del Follnjuolo, who was a painter as well 
as a goldsmith. SpeaJciug of him, Cellini says , " fu orefice 
excellentissimo e cotanto valse nell' arte del disegno, che non 
pure gl' altr' orefici si servirono delle sue invenzioni, ma 
molti Scultori e Fittori di quei tempi, mediante queUi, se 
fecero onore."-^ 

Contrasted with our modem ideas, this is indeed a curious 
passage, for it shows how, at that time, a jeweler could not 

* Hendri«'B TniiuL of Tboopbilos, p. ' Arte dell' OnficeiiB : ed. prin. ], b. 
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pa; his brother crafisman a greater compliment than b; 
adopting his designs and inventions. 

Amongst other -works, Pollajuolo executed seTeral Faxes, 
all of which, with one exception, hare perished. This is now 
preserved in Florence, and represents ibe Taking down from 
the Cross. I beUeve it is doubtiiil whether he executed many 
nielli. The names of other niellists have been recorded. Ameri- 
ghi and Michael Angelo Bandinelli, at Florence ; Francesco 
Furnio, Bartolomeo Gresso, and Greminiano Rossi, at Bologna; 
Ambrogio Froppa of Pavia, Giacomo Tagliacame of Genoa, 
Teucro the son of Antonio, and Giovanni Turino of Sienna, 
one of the pupils of Pollajuolo. In addition to these maybe 
mentioned Antonio Danti, Pietro Bini, Gavardino, and Iieo 
Giovanni Battista Alberti. These artists are mentioned, not 
in connection with any great works of art, but as having 
executed objects for church and other purposes, and adorned 
them with nielli. 

We now come to the most important part of the History 
of niello— the discovery of Chalcography. 

We have abundant evidence from old authors, as well as 
from existing examples, that the art of plate-engraving was 
known to the ancients,^ but we have no proof that they had 
discovered how to take impressions from the plates. The 
invention of that art was reserved for Italy, and it seems to 
have owed its discovery to an accident. 

At the head of all the artists in niello must be placed 
Tommaso, commonly called Maso, di Finiguerra. He was 
the scholar of Masaccio, and an admirable workman in niello, 
in which his proficiency has never been surpassed. In 1452, 
when only twenty-four years of age, he was employed by the 
merchants of Florence to execute for the Baptistery of St. 
John the celebrated Fax representing the coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin. It was this Fax which led to the dis- 
covery of chalcography, 

" From this kind of engraving," says Vasari, " was derived 
the art of chalcography, by means of which we now see so 
many prints by Italian and German artists throughout Italy; 
for, as those who worked in silver, before they filled their 



r Plln; annniBntca, aa eiipeoUU^ as- PolygnahM, who, he addi, ware airo 
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engraTingB vith niello, took impressionB of them Tfith earth, 
over -which they poured liquid sulphur, &o the printers dis- 
covered the way of taking off impressions from copper plates 
mtb a press as we see them do in these days." " 

Vasari continues — "The art of copper-plate engraring 
derived its origin irom Haso Finiguerra, a Florentine gold- 
smith, ahout the year 1460. For it was the custom of that 
artist, whenever he had engraved any work in silver which 
was to be filled with niello, to take an impression or mould of 
it previously with very fine earth ; over this mould he 
poured melted sulphur, from which when cold the earUi was 
removed ; the sulphur cast then exhibiting an impression 
corresponding with the engraved plate was, lastly, rubbed 
with soot moistened with oil, until all its cavities were filled 
with black, when the whole produced an effect similar to 
that which the niello afterwards gave to tbe engraving on 
the silver. He also took impressions upon damped paper 
with the same dark tint, pressing a round roller, smooth in 
every part, over the paper, by which means his wotks became 
printed, the impressions so taken assuming the appearance 
of drawings done with a pen." 

Hence it appears that the impressions which Finiguerra 
was accustomed to take from his engraved silver plates were 
of two kinds. The first was an impression on fine earth 
from which a sulphur cast was taken ; the second was on 
paper, from the plate itself, by means of a roller. The Hon. 
R. Curzon, jun., possesses an unique impression of a niello on 
vellum, an object of the greatest rarity. 

The practice of taking sulphur casts from engraved plates 
before filling the incised lines with niello was customary with 
those who exercised the art. Finiguerra was followed in 
his invention of taking impressions on paper from engraved 
plates by Baccio Baldini ; afterwards the secret became 
known to Hanteg^ at Borne, and travelled to Gennany and 
elsewhere. 

It is gratifying to be able to state, that, of the twenty-four 
sulphur casts wUch are known to exist, eighteen are in the 
British Museum. Of these, there is one which deserves 
special mention. It is the cast of the famous Pax of Maso 
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Finiguerra now at Florence. Dr. Waagen eajs : — ■" It is 
chiefly indebted for Its celebrity to the circumstance that 
the Abbot Zani, the finest judge of Italian engraTing, disco- 
vered in 1797 an impression of it on paper in the Royal 
Cabinet of Engravings at Paris, which he conceived to be 
the same, which, according to Vasan's account, led to the 
invention of engraving. Since then, this impression has been 
considered by many judges to be the first and oldest of alt 
engravings."' Doubts eiist, however, I beheve, whether 
the impresfflon of Finiguerra'a Adoration of the Magi 
was not earHer than that of the Coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Several of the other sulphur impressions in the British 
Museum are described by Dr. Waagen. Our National Collec- 
tion is also rich in impressions of nielli on paper. The actual 
nielli iu the British Museum amount to ninety ; and in addi- 
tion may be enumerated one undoubtedly spurious. It is 
indeed very useful, for the sake of study and of comparison, 
to have access to an undoubted forgery. 

We have abundant evidence from existing examples that, 
at this period, niello was employed in the ornamentation 
of many articles of personal use. Enife-handles, weapons, 
girdle-clasps, chaHces, crosses, brooches, and rings were often 
decorated in this manner. Several interesting nieUi are pre- 
served in the Museum at Kensington, In the Loan CoUection 
a very remarkable pair of stirrups were exhibited by Mr, 
Forman. They are of the Arab model but of fine Italian 
work, and protusely ornamented with niello and enameL A 
gold pectoral cross formerly belonging to Sir Thomas More, 
and now preserved at Stonyhurst, has all the instruments of 
the passion represented in niello on the back. 

I may be permitted here to invite at- 
tention to several Florentine nielloed rings 
in my own collection. They bear on the 
bezel, the head of a female in profile, with 
a flower under the nose. Occasionally such 
8u»or Ring mrichod with rings havo ou tho hoop tho fede or two 
ni.u„. Fifwe-thc^tuxy. ^^^^ conjoiued. 

With the exception of two in the collection formed by Mr. 
Isaacs, subsequently the property of the late Lord Londea- 
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borough, and a modern forgery in a public collection, I know 
of no other ringa of this claaa, neither can I find mention of 
them by any author. They appear to hare been unknown 
\o Cicognara and Duchesue. I have giren my explanation 
of their object and use in a prerious volume of this Journal,* 
and the theory I then propounded has been confirmed by an 
inscription on a niello in the Biblioth^que Imp6riale, de- 
scribed in Duchesne's Essai sur les Nielles, No. 322. 

It is remarkable that an art so much cultivated, and 
attended with such important results in the fifteenth century, 
should hare &llen into disuse in the early part of the six- 
teenth. It would appear that, by the accidental discoTery 
of chalcography, Finiguerra gave the death-blow to that art 
in which he excelled every other craftsman. In 1515 
Benvenuto Cellini wrote, that, when he set himself to learn 
the goldsmith's art, niellure was almost entirely laid aside. 
" Hearing continually," says he, " fi^m the old goldsmiths 
how widely diffused was thta art^ and especially how Maso 
Finiguerra excelled in niellure, I with great ze^ set myself 
to follow the footsteps of this brave jeweler. I was not 
content with learning only how to engrave the plates, but I 
would become acquainted also with the method of making 
the niello itself. "° 

He then gives hia recipe for niello, which consists of the 
following proportions : — of ffllver one ounce, of copper two, 
and of lead three. I am not aware that there exists any 
engraved nielloed plate, the undoubted work of Cellini. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century niello-work 
seems to have fallen into disuse in Europe except in Eussia. 
It is probable, however, that the Russians had learnt the art 
from the Greeks, at an early period, and that it never became 
lost M. de Laborde mentions that he saw in Dresden a 
massive gold kofchik, or drinking-cup, with a Sclavonic 
inscription in niello. This cup was stated to have belonged 
to John Baailovitch of Russia, 1462 — 1505. For some time 
past, as at the present day, niello has been much used in 
Russia for snuS'-boxes and other objects. 

In the early part of this century there were several collec- 
tors of nielli, amongst others, Sir Mark Sykes in England, and 
Count Cicognara in Italy. The latter wrote a treatise upon 
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the subject, and M. Duchesne has also contributed a very 
valuable work, his " Essai sur lea Niellea," which I have con- 
sulted with no slight advantage. 

The demand for nielli led, as is usual, to a supply of false 
works, skilfully prepared in Italy for the unsuspicious virtuoso. 
It is suspected that Cicognara was in. some manner concerned 
in theae forgeries. I am not competent to offer an opinion, 
but I may observe that whenever an " unsatisfactory" niello 
appears, it is generally ascribed to the Cicognara school 
One of the Cicognara nielli may be seen in the British 
Museum ; and, as I have said before, it is of great advantage 
to have access to an unquestionable forgery. Another, 
which appears to bear the Cicognara stamp, may also be 
seen in one of our public collections. 

I should mention that Cicognara observes ' that by applica- 
tion of potash he succeeded in removing completely the niello 
from a silver plate, thus reducing it to the state in which it 
had left the engraver's hands, and from this he had im- 
pressions struck off. He then states that it is, equally possible 
to restore the niello, and that with a little practice an artist 
would be capable of undertaking a work of the finest de- 
scription ; — " senza tema di restare in defetto,"* And finally 
he admits that he could show some examples of both sorts. 

Many of the imitative nielli, I am informed, were brought 
to England by a Venetian ; they were quickly regarded 
with suspicion, and he was advised to leave the country with 
his importations. On his way back to Venice, he stopped in 
Paris, where it is understood that he accommodated an 
unwary collector with nielli to the amount of 2000/. I 

In 1833, Signer Fortunato Pio Casfcellani applied himself 
to niellure, and executed a very beautiful Pax, which is now 
preserved in his establishment in Rome, as a specimen of his 
art He prepared his niello after the recipe of Benvenuto 
Cenini. 

Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham, has lately sent to the Inter- 
national Exhibition a chalice copiously ornamented with 
niello, which was prepared after the recipe of Tbeophilus ; 
Mr. Powell, who is the skilful superintendent of the metal 
department in Mr. Hardman's establishment, told me that it 
is exceedingly difficult to apply the niello to a convex 
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surface. Mr. White, of Cockspur Street, has begun to adapt 
niello to the oraamentation of watch-cases ; and I under- 
stand that Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, has revived niello- 
vork in his establishment. But in none of the recent 
attempts to revive the lost art, so far as I have seen, has the 
delicacy and fineness of ancient Italian nielli been obtained.' 



In Addition to the eiamples of ancient goldsmiths' work enriched with 
niello, which hare been noticed in the foregoing memoir, the following 
specimena preserred in our own countrj ma^ be briefly cited. In the 
Britisli Uuseum, — the Anglo-Saxon omamenta discorered some years since 
at Ash, in Kent, and figured in Boys' Hist, of Sandwich ; they were pur- 
chased for the National Collection at the sale of antiquities in posBession of 
the late Ur. B. Nightingale. Niello occurs also ou the richly decorated 
relics of the same period disinterred in the Isle of Wight, and described 
by Ur. Hillier in hia History of the Island. Niello is to he seen freely 
introduced on the casing of the " Barnan Cualawn," or Bell of St. Cualawn, 
a remarkable relic formerly in the collection of Mr. Cooke, of Parsonstown, 
Ireland, and now in the British Museum. This curious bell baa been 
figured in the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archieological Society. The 
like enrichment is found, more sparingly, upon a bell exhibited in the 
Uuseum formed during the meetiug of the Institute at Worcester. See the 
Uusenm Catalogue, p. 17. A very interesting specimen of early work in 
niello is presented in the acui or tpinuta of miied metal, partly Hilrered, 
in the collection of the Society of Antiquaries, one of those found in Ely 
Cathedral with the remains of Wolatan, Archbishop of York, and by which, 
it is believed, the paU was attached to his chasuble. Wolstan died at York 
in 1023, and was buried at Ely. Ilis tomb having been opened in the 
twelfth century the vestments in which the body hod been deposited were 
found in perfect condition, according to the relation in the Liber Eliensis, 
which eipressly mentions the "casulam et pallium auratia sptnulis affiium." 
Lib. II., c. 87, p. 206. Publ. of the Anglia Chriatiana Society. The relic 
measures 5y^ in. in length ; the flat, lozenge-shaped head ia ornamented with 
an interlaced design, inlaid with a kind of niello. Catal. Mua. Soc. Ant., p. 21. 
The example of Irish work in niello, of which, by the kindness of the Royal 
Irish Academy, a cut ia here given, has been described in a previous page. 

Bronze Irlib antHment Inlaid with Nlcllo. (S«ep. 923.) 



£ The moit perfect list of nielli which a^aistaacs to th« writer on ths present 

liasyetB|ipeareil in ^iven in the "Peiatre- oocuaioD ; he hu alao availed himself of 

Oraveur," b; Dr J. PoBoaviint, vol, i. pp. ths Horbs of Duohesae, Ottley, end 

250-350, and wliich bus been of great Cicognar*. 
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HOtES OH THB UAinTFACTUBS OF PORCELAIN AT OU£I£EA. 

Bi AOaueiUB T. FIUNEB, H.A., Du, S.A. 

Some antiquaries may perhaps deem the history of modem 
porcelain scarcely within the range of archEeological investi- 
gation. When we consider, however, how much this country 
owes to the industrial arts which have been practised here, 
any inrestigation into the incunabula or early history of those 
arts seems not only proper but desirable, such subjects some- 
times require as much research as historical questions of an 
earlier period, and are often shrouded in greater obscurity. 

Any inquiry of this kind is the more appropriate when 
archaeologists have selected for their place of meeting the dty 
of Worcester, one of the ancient seats of the Ceramic art, 
'where it has shone, and continues to shine, with great lustre;. 

Every country has been wont to boast of having been the 
first to create or bring to perfection some specific industrial 
art, and the writers on pottery and porcelain have claimed 
indirectly for England as early a febric of porcelain as for 
any country in Europe. The claim of Meissen or Dresden 
to having been the first in Europe to make hard porcelain 
(in the year 1709) remains undisturbed, but it has beea 
shown that at St. Cloud, in France, there was a yet earlier 
manufactory of soft porcelain, and it has been further pre- 
sumed that there viaa a contemporary manu&ctory of soft 
porcelain in England. 

Both these claims sink into insignificance before the 
unquestionable priority of Florence," where it has been 
recently ascertained that soft porcelain was made, under the 
Medici, as early as 1575. Still it is desirable to see on what 
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grounds rested the claim which was formerly put forth on 
behalf of England. 

Mr. Marrjat, in his useful history of Pottery and Forcolalo, 
has the following passage :' — 

" Of the origin of the porcelun manafaotorf at CbeleoB, there does not 
exist &I1J aothentie record, though some information aa to it* earlj date 
haa been inoidentallj gleaned. Dr. Hartin LiBter, »n English pbjuoian 
and eminent naturaliBt, who trarelled in Franoe in 1695, remarKs in hia 
account of the ' Potterie of St. Clou,' that the ' gomroon ware' at that time 
made in England was rerj inferior in quality to the poroelain of St. Cloud. 
He further obserrea that ' our men' (meaning the workmen employed) ' were 
better masters of the art of painting than the Clunesea,' alluding no donbt 
to the circumstanoe of oriental poroelain being painted at Chelsea before 
the natire ware attained its excellence. 

" From the aboTO it may be inferred that there existed at Chelsea pre- 
vioosly to 1698, the date of Lister's account, a manufactory of porcelain 
(little better at firvt than opaque glass), and also that good painters were 
employed to embellish oriental porcelain, in consequence of ita quality beiog 
very superior to that produced at home." 

The passage in Lister's work* to which Mr. Marryat 
alludes is as follows : — 

" I saw the Potterie of St. Clou, with which I waa marrellously well 
pleased, for I confess I could not distiaguish betwixt the Fots made there, 
and the finest China Ware I erer saw. It will, I know, be easily granted 
me, that the Paintings may be better designed and finisht, (as indeed it 
was) because our Men are far better Masters in that Art than the Chiueses ; 
but the Glasing came not in the least behind them, not for whiCeoesa nor 
the smoothness of running without Bubles ; again the inward Substance 
and Matter of the Pots waa to me the rery same, hard and firm as Marble, 
and the self-same grain, on this side vitrification. Farther, the Traua- 
paraicy of the Pots the very same." 

liow it is quite evident that in this passage Lister under- 
stands by " our men," Europeans, as better sidlled in the art 
of painting (not necessarily painting on porcelain) than the 
Chinese, and it is rather too much to rest on so slender a 
foundation the existence of porcelain making in England, or 
even that Chinese porcelain was decorated in this country. 

Further on Lister makes the following observations : — 

*' I did not eipect to have fonnd it in this perfeotion, but imagined this 

* A Journey to Paris in the jair ISBS, 
b; Dr. Martio Lister, and Ed. LoodoD, 
lti99, p. 138. 
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might bare arriTed ht the Gomron Ware ; which is, iodeed, little else 
but a total ritrificatioa ; but I found it far odierwiee, and Tcry snrprimDg, 
and which 1 account part of the felicltj of the Age to equal, if not surpaai, 
the CliineBeB in their finest Art." 

It must be from this passage that Mr. Marryat derived his 
statement that " the ' gomroon ' ware at that time made in 
England was very inferior in quahty to the porcelain of St. 
Cloud;" every one must, however, allow that the passage will 
not admit of this interpretation. 

While on the subject of Gomron, or Gombroon, ware, which 
nas been noticed in the same work in another passage ^ as 
the name given to Chinese porcelain in consequence of the 
East India Company having estabUshed an entrepot at the 
port of Gombron in the Persian Gulf, I may perhaps be 
allowed to make a few remarks. It is quite evident from the 
passage in Lister that he considers Chinese porcelain and 
Gombroon ware as distinct. He says he expected the St. 
Cloud to have been equal to Gombroon ware, which he looks 
upon as an actual vitrification, but he was much surprised to 
find it equal to the best Chinese porcelain, which was only 
partial vitrification. Gombroon ware is, as far as I know, 
mentioned only once elsewhere, viz., in the Strawberry Hill 
Catalogue, ■ where Walpole notices " two basons of most 
ancient Gombroon china, a present from Lord Vere, out 
of the collection of Lady Elizabeth Germaine." Now 
Walpole knew very well what was Chinese porcelain, and 
there must have been some peculiarity about the ware in 
order that he should adopt another name. But there was a 
ware made in Persia itself, of which specimens are to be met 
with occasionally, and which differs from Oriental china in 
being of inferior porcelain and more fusible. A specimen, 
which I believe to be of this ware, was exhibited at Worcester 
by Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bart., and there were several 
examples in the Loan Exhibition at South Kensington.' 
Specimens are preserved in the collections of Mr. Henderson, 
Sir Walter Trevelyan, Mr. Huth, and myself. 

The ware in question may be divided into two varieties, pos- 
sibly made at different places ; one consists chiefly of bowls, 
with a white granular paste, and ornamented with holes or slita 

• p. 192. 

* Lord Orfoi-d'B Worlu, 1768, toI. a 
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filled Id with glaze ; the decorations are principally a few black 
and blue lines ; the other variety is of a white, very soft, paste 
with ornaments in a copper metallic lustre, aometimes placed 
on ground of an intense blue. - 

Having thus disposed of Gombroon ware and Dr. Lister's 
account as evidence of the existence of an English porcelain 
manufactory in the seventeenth century, I may add that be 
expressly mentions^ the manufacture of red stoneware in 
England, probably that of the !Elers. 

" As for tKe Red Ware of China, that hag been, and is done, in EnglBod 
to a far greater perfection than in China, ne having aa good Uaterials, TJc, 
the Soft Ufematites, and far better Artists in Fotterj. But in this partr- 
calar we are beliolden to two Dutchmen, Brothers, who wrought in Stafford- 
shire (as I hare been told), and were not long since at Uammeramith," 

And yet he says nothing of any porcelain having been made 
in England. 

As to the actual date of the manufactory at Chelsea, it is 
probable that it existed before 1745; about that time a 
French company solicited a patent for establishing a porce- 
lain (ahric at Vincennes, in which they are stated to hare 
urged the benefit France would derive from counteracting 
the reputation of the German and English fabrics.^ I have, 
however, been unable to find the document in question. 
That the manufactory was in existence before 1752 is shown 
by "a case of the undertaker of the Chelsea manufac- 
ture of porcelain," ' where it is mentioned that the Duke 
of Orleans (who died in 1 752) had tried the Chelsea paste 
in his kilns. The name of the undertaker is not given, 
but we learn from this document that he was " a silversmith 
by profession, who, from a casual acquaintance with a chemist 
who had some knowledge that way, was tempted to make a 
trial," but that at that time " the thing was new." Now, 
from internal evidence, it is certain that the document was 
written after 1752, and probably before 1759. 

A direct proof, however, of the existence of Chelsea por- 
celain in 1745, is furnished by a specimen in Mr. William 
Russell's collection ; it is a white cream jug which has become 
warped in baking, the design is composed of two goats, and 
in front is a bee in relief, the wings of which are unfortu- 
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nately broken. It in, in fact, one of the well-known cream- 
jugs which have been sold of late years at fabulous prices as 
Bow Jugs, and of which a fine specimen fixim Dr. Bandinel's 
collection is represented in the accompanying wood-cut.' 



Che1»&Cmm Jug. (Basdinel CoUkUod.) 

Like those jugs it has at the bottom a triangle scratched in 
the clay ; but below the triangle it has this peculiarity, that 
before baking there had been added " Chelsea, 1745. 

Before the discorery of this jug, which came from the 
collection of Dr. Wellesley, and now belongs to Mr. William 
KuEsell, the Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery, 
I had been led to express a very decided opinion that these 
jugs, and other specimens of similar china, were not made 

* We are indabCed (o the kindDcat of Ur. Hurra; for tb« dm of Uiii cat. 
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at Bow ; not only from there being no evidence of the 
triangle being a Bow mark, but from their differing com- 
pletely in paste and style of decoration from the only well 
authenticated specimen of Bow-ware, the bowl in the British 
Museum made by Thomas Craft.' 

A3 an additional confirmation that china of this kind was 
made at Chelsea, I may notice that Walpole, in his Descrip- 
tion of Strawberry Hill,* speaks of " two white salt-cellars, 
with crawfish in relief, of Chelsea china;" a very uncommon 
design which I have found only once, viz., at the Earl of 
Ilchester's at Melbury, in Dorsetshire, where are four such 
salt-cellars, all marked with a triangle. 

We may, therefore, characterise the Chelsea of this early 
period as of a creamy paste, not unlike St. Cloud porcelain, 
with a satiny texture, very transparent body, often distorted 
in baking, and frequently left white. 

There is another class of Chelsea-ware which differs 
entirely from this in character ; it has very much the ap- 
pearance of oriental porcelain, is thickly made, but with well 
composed paste, and often decorated with oriental patterns. 
It is marked with an embossed anchor in the paste. 

Among the most remarkable specimens of this variety of 
pufcelajn may be mentioned a figure of a mother suclding 
a child,^ copied from Bernard Palissy's Nourrice, and also a 
bust of the Duke of Cumberland, a great patron of the ma- 
nufactory, of which an example is in the Jermyn Street 
3Iuseum.* 

Shaw, in his history of the Staffordshire Potteries,' tells 
us that Aaron Simpson and six other Staffordshire workmen 
went in 1747 to work at the Chelsea china manufactory. 
That they soon ascertained that they were the prmcipal 
workmen on whose exertions all the excellence of the por- 
celain must depend ; when they resolved to commence 
business on their owu account at Chelsea, and were in some 
degree successful, but at length, owing to disagreement 
among themselves, they abandoned it, and returned to Burs- 
lem, intending to commence there the manufacture of china. 
I merely mention this to show the changes and chances to 

* Sea Aroh. Jonm. vol. Tlii. p. 20i. ' It is tbere detlcrlbed u of Plymoutlt 

* Lord Orford'a Works, 1798, toL ii. manufacture ; and qatalognad under No, 
p. 409. Ce. E. 13. I have Been Bareral eiunplec 

* OneUiDmTowncolleotioii; another nith the raised anchor. 
beloDga to the Earl Stanhope; a (bird to ' 12ino. Uaole;, 1629. 
Dr. Turner. 
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whicb early manufactories such as this were subject, and how 
much difference and sudden alterations of form and material 
we may look for in a manufactory bo dependent as this on 
the caprices of the workmen. 

Another period of the manufacture is characterised by 
being copied in some degree from Dresden porcelain ; it is 
generally decorated with delicate hunches of flowers on a 
smooth white ground ; the glaze is very vitreous, the anchor 
mark, commoiSy in red, is neatly painted and small. The 
date of this mode of decoration seems to be fixed by a small 
smelling bottle in my collection which is in the form of a 
group, being a boy seated and writing a letter, while a girl 
looks on : the letter is inscribed, " Fe : 1759, Tkit is." 

There fleems about this time to have been a considerable 
number of such little bottles, &c., made, as we learn from an 
advertisement which appeared in the Public Advertiser of 
December 17th, 1754, as well as in other papers, and ran 
as follows : — 



To be Sold by AuSien by Mr. FORD, 

St. Jamei's Hay-M: 
following Dajrj, 

ALL the entire Stock of CHELSEA 
PORCELAIN TOYS, brought from the PropTietor's 
Warchoufe in Pail-Mall j confidine of SnufF Boxes, Smclliiig 
Bottles, and Trinkets for Watches (mounted in Gold, and un- 
mounted) in various beautiful Shapes, of an elceant Defien, and 
cuiiouQy painted in Enamel, a laiee Parcel of Knife Halts, &C. 

The raid Stock may be view'cTtill the Time of Sale, which 
will begin each Day at half an Hour after Eleven o'clock. 

Note, Moft of the above Things are in Lots fuitable for 
Jewellers, Goldfmiths, Toylhopi, China-Shops, Cutlers, and 
Workmen in thofe Branches of Bufinefs. 

Catalogues may be had at Mr. FORD's, at Six Pence each, 
which will be allowed to thole who are Purchafers. 



The kind of China most in vogue at this time is illustrated 
by the advertisements issued by various dealers in such 
wares, for instance some of those inserted in the Public 
Advertiser by Mr. Hughes, Ironmonger in Pall Mall, who, in 
his advertisement of May 2, 1755, 

" begB leave to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and others that he htis a 
greater Choice of th« Chelsea PorceUin than an; Sealer in London, both 
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useful ftttd ornamental ; and aa the; vere bought cheap can be sold more 
reasonable than thej can be made at the maaufactorj'. He has compleat 
serrices of Plates and Diehei, Tareeuii, Sauce-boats, ite., which no one 
else has; sereral Elegant Epargnes for DesartB, and one beautiful one 
bought at the last Bale ; BCTeral Figures aad greatest Choice of Branches 
with the best Flowers, such as were on the Chaudelier at the last Sale ; 
and npwarda of three thousand of those Flowers to be sold bj themselfes 
3D that Ladies or Qentlomen maj moke use of them in Grottos, Branches, 
Epargnes, Flower-pats, Sic, agreeable to theii' own taste." 

The next style may be termed in the French taste, and to 
it belong some of the finest specimens of the manufactory. 
They are chiefly vases, painted somewhat in imitation of the 
Vincennes and early Sevres porcelain, vrith figures, birds, &c., 
in panels, and with rich grounds, either gros-bleu, turquoise, 
apple-green, or a claret colour, a tint rarely found on other 
porcelain. Many fine specimens of this variety of Chelsea are 
preserved in the collections of English amateurs. Their date 
seems to be fixed by a pair of vases in the British Museum, 
no less than 20 in. high ; they have panels with figures on 
one side and with birds on the other ; the ground is gros-Ueu, 
with rich and massive gilding. They were presented 15th 
April, 1763, and are thus noticed in the Donation-book of 
the Museum. 

" Two very fine porcelain jars of the Chelsea manufactory, 
made in the year 1762, under the direction of Mr. Sprimont: 
from a person unknown, through Mr. Empson." 

As this was the same date at which a still finer vase of 
the same porcelain, perhaps the centre piece of the pair in 
the Museum, was presented to the Foundling Hospital by Dr. 
Gamier, the unknown donor may have been that gentle- 
man. 

At any rate, if this date be correct, they fix 1762 as the 
period at which these large and important specimens were 
being made. 

There is another style to be noticed, consisting of vases, 
ha., which, had they not been marked with an anchor, 
we should have been disposed to class among the productions 
of the Derby manufactory.* They may have been the latest 
productions of Chelsea. They are characterised by simplicity 
and elegance of forms, with the frequent occurrence of gold 
stripes. Some of the early Derby was made after the same 
models and in the same taste. 

■ See, for instance, MariTat, Znd Ed. (IS57}, ^ L iv., No. 7. 
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The close of the Chelsea porcelain maDufactory, which had 
shone so brightly during its short career, has been referred 
to about 1765, in which year Mr, Grosley Tisited England : 
he speaks of the manufactory having just fallen; but at any 
rate its effects were not sold off till 1 769, as is shown by the 
following advertiaement, which appeared in the Gazetteer, or 
New Daily Advertiser, of May, 1769. 



To be SOLD by AUCTION, 
By Mr. BURNSALL, 
At his Aufilon room in Charles- Dreet, Berkeley-rquace, on 
Wcdnefday th« 17th of May, and the following days, by 
order of Mr. NICHOLAS SPREMONT, the Proprietor of 
the Chelfea Porcelain Manufaflory, he having entirely left off 
making the fame, 



LL the curious and truly matchlefs pieces of 

-I-X. that valuable manutaftory ; confilling of beautiful rafes, 
antique urns, perfume pots, table and dclleit fcrvices, tea and 



A 



coffee equipages, compa tiers, leaves, icr., beautiful caniilefticks of 
different Ihapesj variety of tieurcs, very large and curious group*, 
particularly two groups of the Roman Charity, toilet boxes of 
various forma and fizes, and many other articles, moft highly 
finilhed in the mazarine blue, crimfon, pea-green and gold, mclj 
painted in figures, birds, fruit, and flowers, enrichea with gold 
and curiouAy chafed. 

To be viewed on Monday the i5Ch, and till the falc. 

N. B. Likewife will be fold all' the fine models, mills, kilns, 
prelTes, buildings, and all other articles belonging to tbit moft 
diftinguifhed manufaftory. For fuither particulars apply to the 
faid Mr. Bumfall. 



Before concluding these scanty notes, it may be well to 
call attention to a passage in a work entitled " Handmaid to 
the Arts," written, I believe, by Robert Dosaie, which may 
furnish indications useful to future inquirers. The first 
edition appeared in 1758, In one volume 8to, and does not 
contain any mention of " China-ware." In the second 
edition, published in two volumes, in 1764, part iv. of vol. 
2, is devoted to the " nature, composition, glazing, painting, 
and gilding of porcelain or china-ware, &c." In the preface 
to vol. 2 the following reason is given for inserting this 
portion : " In the fourth part the nature and manufacture of 
porcelain or china-ware is taught, which will be doubtless 
acceptable at this time, when attempts are making to 
establish manufactories in our own country." After de- 
scribing various compositions of paste, &c., the following 
passage occurs (vol. 2, p, 354) : — 
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" There have been Beveral similar compositions used for tbo imitation of 
China-ware in tbe works set on foot in different parts of Europe, and 
among the rest I have seen at one of those carried on near London eleTcu 
mills at work grinding pieces of the Eastern China, in order, bj the addition 
of some flndng or vitreous substance which might rostoro the tenacity, to 
work it over again in the place of new matter. The ware commonly pro- 
duced at this manufactory had the characters correspondent to such a 
mixture, for it was grey, fall of flaws and bubbles, and from want of due 
tenacity in the paste wrought in a very heavy clumsy manner, especially 
with regard to those parte that are to support the pieces in drying, A 
very opposite kind is produced in another manufactory in the neighbonr- 
hood of London, for it has great whiteneHS, and a texture that admits of its 
being modelled or cast in the most delicate manner ; but it is formed of a 
composition so vitrescenl as to have almost the texture of gloss, and conso- 
(jnently to break or crack if boiling water be suddenly poured upon it, 
which quaUty renders it unfit for any uses but the making oruamental 
pieces. A later mannfactory at Worcester has produced, even at very 
cheap prices, pieces that not only work very light, but which have great 
tenacity, and bear hut water iriihout more hazard than the true China 

It is probable that the writer, who was, uufortunately, un- 
willing to mention the manufactories by name, intended to 
speak of Bow and Chelsea. It is, howeverj possible that 
there were more than two manufactories in the neighbour- 
liood of London, as may be gathered from a paragraph in the 
London Chronicle of 1755, which ia as follows : — 

" Yesterday four persons, well skilled in the making Biill&h China, wero 
engaged for Scotland, where a new porcelain manufacture is going to bo 
established in the manner of that now carried on at Chelsea, Stratford, and 
Bow." 

I fee! certain, that if the newspapers of the period, both 
local and metropolitan, were carefully examined, much 
curious matter might be brought together, which would 
throw light ou many debated points in the history of por- 
celain.' In concluding these remarks, I will venture to sug- 
gest the importance of collecting together such scattered 
notices, which are far more usefiil and far more to be de- 
pended upon than the vague opinions formed by collectors, 
resting frequently on hearsay, and on a misconception of 
the true bearing of some fact or document which is not 
given in full,^ 

* lBmindebtedtoMr.Qale,ofHolbon), in preparation bj Hr. Llewellyn Jewitt, 

for having giian me, some years unee, F.S.A.. for the Art Journal: he will no 

two of the advertisements in queilioo. doubt throw much light on a sabject 

1 An account of Chelsea porcelain is which be is so well quuified to handle. 
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HOXrCES OF A EEGI8TER OF THE ACTS OF JOHN DE EUTHER- 
WYKE, ABBOT OF CHERT8ET IN THE EEIGNS OF EDWAED II. 
AND EDWAED III. 

Is roasEaatos or tui RIQHT HON. LOBD CLIPFORD. 

Thi recent examinAtion of the vestigos of the church and conventual 
buiMingi of ChertBey Abbe;, one of the most ancient and important monas- 
teriea in the counties adjacent to London, hu excited no slight interest in 
its history and the traces of its former greatness. The members of the 
Institute were indebted not long since to the kindness of Hr. Shurlock, of 
Cbertsej, and of Mr. Angell, who has lately fixed his abode within the 
conventual precincts, in bringing before tbe Society an interesting nairaUon 
of the results of excavations earnestly prosecuted under their direction with 
the encouragement and co-operation of tbe Surrey Archteolo^cal Society, 
and of tbe Society of Antiquaries. With the impression of the evidence thus 
brought to light fresh in remembrance, demonstraUng, as it has done, the 
ancient architectural importance of the fabric, and the remarkable character 
of its accessory decorations, shown by the shattered relics recentiy dis- 
interred and brought for our inspection, the kindness and courtesy of Lord 
Clifford cannot fail to be the more cordially appreciated, in entrasUag for 
examination tbe valuable Register of Cbertsey in times of its greateat 
prosperity. We deure also to acknowledge our obligation to the friendly 
mediation of the Very Eer. Canon Sock, — ever ready to contribute to onr 
gratification, — through whose request on our behalf Lord Clifford has con- 
sented to send theMS., which has been preserved in his library at Ugbrooke 
Pork, Devon.' 

The foundation of the monastery of Cbertsey may perhaps he dated 
from Saxon times ; Frithewald, suhregvlus of Surrey, and Erkenwald, 
afterwards Bishop of London, ore reputed to have been the founders; 
confirmation charters were granted by Offa and j^thclwulf. After ravagee 
by tbe Danes in the ninth century, .^tbelwnld. Bishop of Winchester, is 
believed to have been the "reparator" of the wasted monastery. Its 
possessions were augmented by Edward the Confessor, and on many other 
occasions it enjoyed royal favor. At no period, however, it is believed, 
was the prosperity of the convent more amply established than in the times 
of Abbot John de Rutherwyke, during the rdgns of Edward II. and 
Edward III. He was chosen m 1307, and died in 1346. Tbe volume 
under consideration contains a circumstantial record, year by year, of tiie 

■ This Hegiater is not noticed in the Ckrtuhuies compiled bj Sir TKooas 
recent edition of Dugdale's UonaatiMD. FhlUippi, Coll. Top. vol. i., and in Sims' 
Mention i* made of it in the List of Minosl for Qenealogiats, Jto., p. IG. 
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greater part of hia eoergetio ftdmiQistradon ; it jiutifiea the eulogies 
eipressed elsewhere, Tegaxding this " religiosiiaimus pater, prndentiasimua 
et utilisaimua dominua," of irhom it ia said that he iras "quasi dicti loci 
Becouclus fnndator, et omiQum subatantialium bonorum rcformator, et 
muierionim aubstantiaJia reparator."' In 1341 Edward -III. with his 
court bad visited Cbertaej Abbey, and he appears to hare shown special 
fsTor towards the abbot and the religious community. It will be no 
matter of surprise that minute records were preserred of every transaction 
in the times of an abbot who aoema to hare ever been on tLe watch to 
promote the welfare of tho inonasteiy. Besides the MS. in Lord Clifford's 
poueauon, another and aomewhat more complete transcript of the acts of John 
Je Batherwyke is preserved in the British Huseum, in Lansdowne US., No. 
435. It commences from his election as abbot, Aug. 9, 1307, aud ends in 
1344. An abstract of aome of itscontents, which aro identical, throughout 
the corresponding years, with those of the Register in Lord Clifford's 
library, may be found in the Monaaticon, Caley's edition, vol. i., p. 424, 
where a few extracts of remarkable miscellaneous entries are also given. 
A curioua little figure of the abbot, seated and holding a crosier in his 
right hand, a hook in his left, is introduced in the initial letter on the 
first page. 

Some years have elapsed since the MS. before ^s was submitted to tho 
careful examination, of our late venerable friend, the Rev. Br. Oliver, 
whose labors havo done so much to illustrate the monastic and ecclewas- 
tical antiquities of the West of England. We avail ourHolves with pleasure 
of a note from hia pen, prepared for a local periodical to which he was 
frequently a contributor. 

" The folio US. oonstBts of 153 leaves, and has been fairly preserved. 
Owing to the ignorance of the binder the series of events has been dis- 
united and thrown into some confusion,' and unfortunately some leaves have 
perished. The principal part of the US. relates to the acts of John de 
Kntherwyk, who was abbot during tho greater port of the reign of Edward 
JI., and certainly for 19 years of the reign of his son Edward III. A few 
deeds which belong to bis predecessors, Alanus, William, and Bartholomew, 
arecopiedinto the MS. One cannot aufficiently admire the precision and 
method with which these Cbartnlaries were kept, with what diligence the 
crown grants, aud purchases and exchanges were registered, and the yearly 
events of the monastery recorded. The MS. bears intrinsic evidence of 
the seal and ability which distjnguished the government of Joha d« 
Rutherwyk. He appears to have been unvrearied in improving agriculture, 
draining marshes, sowing acorns, inclosing lands, boilding stone bridges, 
repairing the farm-houses, erecting mUIs, and adding to the Abbey 
estates." 

The prudent care of the abbot in purveymg for a growth of oak timber 
is dot undeserving of notice i it might be interesting to some persons 
familiar with the neighbourhood of Chertsey to ascertain whether any 

' Laigw Book of Chertsay, in the ■ Tbs volume, u now digarranged. 

Quean's Bemembnuicer'B Offlee In the commences with the ;e*r 1380, and oon- 

Exbheqner; this vmlnabls reooid appears tinne* to IMS, after whloh occur the 

to have been written in 10 Baarj TI. acta of 131S to 1SI9, induiive, followed 

Conddetable ate hu been mods of this b; thine of lUl and 1S45, to whloh btb 

reoord by Mr. Haonlng, Hist, of Surrey, appended some documanti apparsntlj 

voL iil. p. 210. of a later time and in a diSerenC hand. 
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Tenerable tree, the prodace of &□ acom Bet by Abbot John in the foorteentli 
centurf, may Btill be found in one of the sites here meotiDned. In the 
Fjansdowne Register it appears that, in 1307, be planted oaks and sowed 
aconus at Herdevjche in Chertsej, and that he planted a wood called South 
Qro»e. 

Under the year 1331, in Lord Ciifford'a Register, the following entry 
occurs (f. 2, TO.] : " Sodem anno seminavit glandias (sie) inter Wynesrode 
et le Cslewestoubby." In 1339 aleo — " Abbaa fecit aeminare cum glan- 
diboB quandam placeatn apud Herdewych vocatam Calewstobbymde." 

We may commend to our friends in those parts of Surrey, who take an 
interest in the growth of ancient trees, to pursue the inquiry ; so favor- 
able an occasion, possibly, for fiiiog the precise age of some ancient oak 
may rarely haye occurred. 

The Abbot of Ckertaey held lands by knight-service, and appears in the 
Liber Niger as owiag to the king three knights. In 1314, when Edwxrd 
II, mustered the force of his realm against tlie Bruce for the Bnceour of 
Stirling caatle, and the English fell in multitudes at the bloody fight of 
Bannookbum, the Abbot appears to hare rendered his serrice by Rauiinns 
de Waltbam, poaubly of White Waltham, Berks, where the monastery of 
Chortsey hod possessions ; Raulinus perished in that fatal slaughter under 
the walls of Stirling, as recorded in the following entry, nnder 7 Edw. II. : 
— " Eodem anno isdem Abbas fecit serrictum guerre in Scocia per Rau- 
linum de Waltham, qui occubuit apud Stryrelyn, cujus animam Deus 
absolyat ; amen." (f. 51.) 

The following note under the year 1326 may deserve men^on : — " Et 
memorandum quod vicesimo nono die Januarii ejuadem anni dominus 
EdwarduB torcius post conquestum incepit regnare, quamvis anaoa vicesimus 
patris ejus in multis rotulis Compotorum continuatur usque ad festum 
sancti Michaelis proxime sequens." The deposition of Edward II. appears 
to have occurred on Jan. 20, and on Jan. 24 Edward the Third's peace 
was proclaimed, stating that Edward II. was deposed; Edward III, 
rec^ved the Great Seal on Jan. 28, and the writs to the BbcriSs acqaunt- 
ing them with his accesaion were tested on the 29tli. 

On f. 130, vo., there are a few entries by a later and different hand ; 
the following has been noticed by Dr. Oliver, in bis short account of this 
register, above-cited, and also by a subsequent writer on the history of 
(he Abbey. It is, howeyer, of such interest as a contemporary record 
regarding the fall of the tower of the conventual church, in 1370, that it 
may here he repeated. 

" Ruins turris nostri magni de Certeaeio. — Memorandum, quod anno 
domini millesimo 000.*°° Ixz.*^, nonia Julii, videlicet feria iiij.*, in crastino 
deposicionis Saucti Swithuni Episcopi, immediate post capitulum, dum con- 
yentuB staret ad incipiendum parliamentum, media pars carapanilia nostri in 
tnaceria ruebat ad ymum terre, ad dampnum irrecuparabile dicti monas- 
terii nostri," 

In 1345 William de Rutherwyke, of Egham, granted to the Abbot and 
Conyent of Chertsey certain lands in Egham, at that time held by Avicia de 
Rutherwyko for her life. This transaction is recorded in the Ezcheqaer 
Lciger, as briefly mentioned in Manning and Bray's History of Surrey, yol> 
iii., p. 215. The parties in question were doubtless related to the Abbot ; 
William do Rutherwyke had licence for a chapel in his mansion at Egham, 
12 June, 1346, as appears by Bishop Edindon's Register at Winchester, 
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and it was reoeired id March, 135X. These lands nsj, itisBupposed, have 
been part of the Trotteaworth estate ; there are a wood and meadows at Bake- 
Iiam, in Egham pariah, now called Rutherwjks,* The origin of the family 
is not known ; their name maj have been taken from Botherwick in Hamp- 
ahire. In the arrangement successfullj negotiated bj the Abbot with his 
kinsman (u supposed), on this occasion, and fuUj recorded in the Register 
entrusted to na b; Lord Clifford, one remarkable feature ia a Corrodj, 
granted b; the Abbot and Convent to the aaid William de Ruthernjke and 
Alicia his wife, being a stated allowance of meat, drink, and clothing, &a. 
to them or the longer liver, in consideration of certsin monies paid to the 
aoid Abbot and Convent. The documents, which are entered in the 
Begister (f. 134, et sequ.), under the jear 1345, 19 Edward III,, are as 
followa: — 

1. Conveyance bj William deRutherwyke of all hia lands and tenements 
ia Bgham and Thorp to the Abbot and Convent of Chertaey in fee aimpte. 
Dated at Egbam on Sunday next after the feast of St. Simon and St. Jude. 
(Oct. 30, 1345.) 

2. Gift of all the goods and chattels of him the said William to the said 
Abbot and Convent. Bated on the same day. 

3. The grant of a Corrody. (Given at length hereafter.) 

4. General release of the same lands and tenements bj the aaid Wil- 
liam to the said Abbot and Convent. Dated at Chertsey on Wednesday 
after the feast of All Saints, 19 Edw. III. (Nov. 2, 1345.) 

5. Lease (in French) by the Abbot and Convent of the same lands and 
tenements to the said William and Alicia, his wife, for their Joint lives and 
the life of the longer liver. Dated in the chapter at Chertsey on Sunday 
next after the feast of All Saints, 19 Edw. III. (Nov. 6, 1345.) 

6. Defeasance (in French) of a bond for 60!. given by the Abbot and 
Convent to the said William, for securing iOl. to the firet-born issue of the 
said William, in case there should be any. Dated at Chertsey on Monday 
after the feast of St. Simon and St. Jude, 19 Edw. III. (Oct. 31, 
1345.) 

7. Inquisition ad quod damnum in order to obtain a license from the 
king for the said William to alien the said lands and tenements to the aaid 
Abbot and Convent ; namely, three mesBuagea, 120 acres and a half of 
land, 10 acres of meadow, 12 acres of pasture, 20 acres of wood, 12 acres 
of heath (brvere), 3 acres of alder-car {alnetC), and 12*. 5d. of rent, with 
the appurtenances, in Thorp and Egbam; also one messuage at "La 
Strode ' in Egham, held by Avicia atte Strode, sister of the said William, 
for her life with reversion to the said William in fee. Dated at Kingston 
on Saturday after the feast of St. Luke, 19 Edw. III. (Oct. 22, 1345.) 

8. The King's License. Dated at Westminster on Oct. 24, a. r. 19 
(1345.) 

The grant of a Corrody presents so curious an illustration of monastic 
usages, that it has appeared of sufficient interest to be given at length ; it will 
be found appended to these notices. We are not aware that any document 
of thia description has hitherto been printed, which sets forth in such 
ftill detail the conditions of such a transaction ; and ne hare sought in 
vain for any similar instrument ia the large collection of charters given by 
Madoz in the Formulare. A Corrody, as may be well known to some of 

* Manning and Bray, vol. iu. p. 2GS. 
VOL. ZIZ. 3 
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our rekdere, wu aa allowance of food and dothing for life or for a cerUio 
period, from an abbej or other religions house. Corrodiea were dne to the 
king ft^in religions hoiuea of rojal foundation, towards the anstenance of 
BUch peraoni as he was pleased to bestow them npon ; of eommcKi right 
also, a Corrodj was due in like manner to the founder of a moDaaterj, 
proTided that the foundation were not in free alms. Corrodiea were, how- 
erer, granted to other persons, generally, in consideration of serricea to be 
rendered or of payments made, as in the case before ns ; and it ia probable 
that, although such sales or granta of tiberationei were strictlj prohibited 
by the Constitutions of the Legate Othoboni, in the reign of Henr; III.*, 
these transactions were of common occuirence. The Legate seta forth in 
strong terms the evils oecasiooed by a practice which appears to hare 
become, through the cupidity of the heads of conventual establishment^ 
iaconveuiently prevalent in this country. Dugdale gives, in the Uonasticon, 
the grant of a Corrody in 1415 by the Abbot and Convent of Haghmon, 
Shropshire, to Robert Lee, at the special instanoe of Thomas Barl <^ 
Arundel, a descendant of the founder. In that instance the grantee 
appears to have been living in the monastery, as one of llie armifferi of 
the abbot, with one groom or garcio, and two horses '. 

Two other examples of grants of the like nature, which occur in the 
Ghartulary of Lewes Priory, Gott. US. Yesp., F. xv,, have be«i cited by 
Mr, Blsauw in iiis valnable Uemoir on the early History of that Uonaateij; 
Sussex Arch. Coll, vol> ii., pp. 15, 16. Uargaret, widow of Robert de 
Glyndele, gave up her dower to the prior about 1280 ; the convent in 
return engaged to give her food and clothing, with a suitable house, for 
life, namely, every day a loaf of convent bread and one "j>anem miltfum," 
• gallon of heer, a /grctUum from the guests' kitchen, and every second 
year a furred dress, be. In 1307, also, the record is found of « corrody 
surrendered by Sir William de Echiagham on receipt of £100 from the 
priory. The privileges which had been conceded in this instancewere verj 
singular, anddoubtlesBprovedeztremelyonerous to themonksof St-Pancras, 
who, besides allowances of food and clothing, and the maintenance of a 
garcio with a palfrey through the whole year, were charged with two youug 
hounds, a youth in the prior's kitchen to learn the businaBS of cook, dfc, 
and, moreover, were bound to receive the knight, his wife, family, and 
horses, four times every year, for himself and his wife to be blooded, and 
to sojourn three days at die priory at the expense of the monks. 

According to the minutely detailed conditions of the subjoiued Corrody, 
the Abbot and Convent of Chertsey granted to William de Rutherwyke 
and Alice his wife for life, and to the longer liver of them, a daily 
allowance of two loaves called "michea,"' two called " knyghtloves, 
probably of somewhat better quality and such as were provided for the 
ormi^ert ; two gallons of convent ale ; and two messes from the Abbot's 



* TIL 4S, Quod null! religiod vendant that he that hath "mitehe* twnne" 
Tel sasignant aliia Ubentionea. Uvss more at sue than the niggard with 

* Hon. Angl., vol. vL p. 110, Cale^'a a bam tall of grain. T;Twhitt aiplaiaa 
edit. The dote is emmeoiuly printed the term bb Bignihiog fine bread, manchet, 
"detumo quinto" Henr. T., bat that but it was probably of cammon qiulitj, 
sovereign onlj r«igned ten years. In Fr. mie^ petit pain, Lat oiKAa. In the 
orig. edit., voL iiL p. 933, it is printed Promptorium we find ■* my ohekyne, m- 
" quinto." tiUa," p, SSS. See the note, ibid. 

' ChsDcer. Bom. of Rom. v. S58G. save 



' ChsDcer, Bom. of Bom, v. S58G, sajs 
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kitchen, either flesh or fish, aceordiog to the day. Thej had the option 
of roc^ring the entire week's allowaace at one time, instead of from day 
10 day. MoreoTer, to the said William at Christmas a gown of the suit 
or MCla of the armigeri, with sufficient fur for a super-tunic and hood, 
and to luB wife at the same aeaBon a gown de teeta elericorttm, with fur 
of "itranlynge," or squirrel,' for her super-tunic, and of menyrere for 
her hood ; also, yearly, two cart-loads of good hay, and one weigh {wiaffa), 
or about 250 lb., of good cheese and undecayed, to be conreyed at the 
cost of the monastery to the residence of the said William and Alice, at 
Rutherwyke, distant from tha abbey, as supposed, about three miles t 
and furtjier, a stirk value 6«., three fat hogs of the rajne of 10'., and 
161b. of candles "de cotone," probably with cotton wicks, at UarCinmas, 
yearly. The amount of the sum paid to the abbot and convent by the 
said William and Alice, in consideration of these yearly allowances, is not 
stated ; evidcntty howeTcr this Corrody was part of the general transaction 
between Abbot John de Rutherwyke and his kinsman, regarding the con- 
veyance of his lands and tenements and the gift of his goods and chattels 
to the Abbot and ConTOnt, ss set forth in the Tarions documents abore men- 
tioned, by which the following grant of the Corrody is accompanied in the 
US. Register. 

Albert Wat. 

COBRODIDU WniEUIl DE RrTHERWTKE. 

Pateat naiTersis per presentcm indenturam quod nos, Johannes Abbas de 
Certeseye et ejnsdem loot ConTcnius, unanimi sasensu et voluntate dedi- 
mna, eoncessimus, et per presentes pro nobis et successoribuB nostris 
c<ai6rmavimus Willelmo de Rutherwyke de parochia de Kgeham in 
Comitatu Surr' et Alicie uiori ejus pro toto tempore vite eorumdem, et 
eomm alteriua diucius viveutla, quoddam currodium capiendum de Abbathia 
Dostra predicta, videlicet quolibet die in septimana duos panes Tocatos 
Miches, duos panes TOcatos Knyghtlovoa, duai lagenas cervisie conventualis, 
et duo fercnla de coquina nostri predict! Abbatis, sire carnis sive piscis secun- 
dum die[B] eilgenciam, aut quatuordecim panes vocatos Miches, quatuordecim 
panes tocbIoh Knyghtloves, quatuordecim lagenas dlcte cerviaie, et quatuor- 
decim ferculacamis sive piacia, secundum quod dies cxpostulaTerit, deCoquina 
predicta,semelin aeptimanapro septimana Integra, secundum voluntatem pre- 
dictorum Willelmi et Alicie ; preterca concesHimua pro nobis et successo- 
ribus nostris prefato Willelmo ad totsm vitam auam unam robam de sectn 
krmigerorum nostromm cum fururiE competentibua pro supertunica et capucio 
percipiendam eidem- Willelmo quolibet anno ad featum Natalia domini ; et 
unam robam dicte Alicie de sccta Clericorum nostromm cum furura de 
Stranlynge pro supertunica, et de menyrere pro capucio, videlicet, terciam 
partem unius pannl de colore, percipiendam annuatim oidem Alicie ad 

* Thti fur is not meDtioced in Ilia ntiBodliDt; mi tie fur of the equirrel 

ample liitn in Strutt'a DresBes, tdI. ii. between Hichaelmsa and winter. In the 

pp. 11, 101. In the Ordinance of the Biitoriaot Berth. Cotton, edited by Mr. 

Feltenm, Liber Cutttananm of the City Lu«rd for the Eeriee of Chronicles, tc. 

of London, 26 Kdw. I. a price ia jixed under direction of tbe Uaater of ihe 

" pro (tnuiglino et polon, et cujuaLibet HolLe, mention oecura of tbe retinue of 

alteriua nigri operia," Libtr AWiu, vol. the Duke of Brabant, in 12110, clad "ouni 

ii. p. 94. According to a nol« in Liber penulis de griiii et etranliiigo." 
Horn, Hr, Riley obaetvei in hit Olosury, 
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totam Titam saam ad featum Natalia domini supradictam ; concessimua 
eciam pro nobie et succeasoribuB DoatriH prefatis Wiltelmo et Alicie ad 
totam vitam eonimdein, quolibet anno, duae carectatas boni teai, et nnaio 
Wayam booi casei et incorrupti, de Abbathia noatra predicta capiendas et 
cariandoB aamptibus nostris propriia ad domum eorumdem Willelmi et 
Alicie apud Ratberwjke, ad featum aancti Petri ad viocula ; * et inauper 
couoeBsimus pro nobis ot succesaoribua DOstris prefatis Willelmo et Alicie 
ad totam Titam eorumdem, et eonim alterius diuciue Tirentis, imnm 
boTettum precii eeptem solidorum, tree porcos incraesatos precii decern 
Bolidorum, pro larder' ipBorum Willelmi et Alicie, eimul cum Bezdecim libris 
CBodele de cotone, eisdem Willelmo et Alicie quolibet anno ad featum 
aancti Martini in yeme de Abbathia noBtra predicta percipiendoa ; Pro 
quadam Bumma pecunie per predictos Willeimum et Aliciam nobia pre 
manibus aoluta, quam Id uBum et utilitatem oostram ao dicte domna noatra 
plenarie et integre fat«mur fore conversam. Ad quam quidem dicti cor- 
rodii et aliorum proficuorom predictorum prefatia Willelmo et Alicie ad 
totam vitam eorumdem, et eorum alteriua diucius Tiventia, aolucionem modo 
predicto fideliter faciendam, dob predict! Abbaa et ConreDtua obligamna nos 
et auccesBoreB noatros, et domum uostram antedictam, et omnia bona 
noatra et bona dicte domns nostre mobilia et immobilia, occtesiostica et 
mundana, preaencia et futura, nbicumque eiistencia. ta cujua rei testi- 
mooium huic parti hujua iodenture penea dictoa Willeimum et Aliciam 
reaidenti nos predicti Abbas et Conventua aigillum nostnun commune 
appoauimuB ;' altera vero pars ejusdem penes noB remanet sigillis eorum- 
dem Willelmi et Alicie sigillata. Datum apud Certeseje die dominica 
proiima post festum beatorum apoatolorum Sjrmonis et Jude, anno regni 
Regis Edward! tercii post Conquostum deoimo nono. (Oct. 30, 1345.) 



> August 1. 

' Tbs coDTeDtual seal of Chertsey has 
bean figured, Trane. Surre? Arcb. Soo., 
Tot. i ,' UoDUt. Angl., edit. Caley, vol. i. 
pL 1., and in Britton aod Bra;le;'a Hist. 
Surraj, vol. ij. p. 182. A more perfect 
imprenion, however, than wae used for 
those works, hsa been fouad by Mr. 



Ready, who will supply casta on appliot- 
tion at the British MaGoum. Sula of 
two of the Abbota have beaa figur«d 
in thia Journal, vol. it. p. 392 ; and the 
seal of the Prior, erroDeoualy giien aa 
that of Southwick Prioi7, ma; be seen 
in vol. ill p. 222. 
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^xatettilnss at Meetings of tlje ^cdiacological Institute. 

July 4, 1862, 

Lord Talbot de Malahise, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The Rer. H. M. Scarth read a short account of diacororiea of Roman 
remains at Bath, in preparing the ground for an additioaal building at the 
Mineral Water Hospital. Amongst the Testigea there brougiit to light 
were, besides the pottery, coins of the Lower Empire, &<:., commonly 
found on Homan sites, a portion of plain teaselated parement, and a 
fragment of an inscription on white marble, a material of Tery rare occuT' 
rence amongst Roman lapidary remains iu this country. Hr. Scarth stated, 
however, that he had no doubt of its authenticity ; it was found broken 
into several pieces ; the letters, as shown by a facsimile rubbing which he 
exhibited, are well cut, and are as follows : — 



Mr. Scarth proposed to supply after deae the name am or srLiuiHERTAE, 
being that of a local goddess to whom four altars found at Bath are 
dedicated ; a sepulchral inscription to a priest of that deity has also there 
been found. The letters in the second liae he explained as indicating the 
name of the person by whom the slab was dedicated, possibly Ti (be kits) 
cL(ArDivs) with the initial t of the cogiwTnen, which may hare been any 
of the Roman names beginning with that letter. In the third line Mr. 
Scarth proposed to read sollennes, with reference to tows performed to 
the goddess and commemorated by the tablet ; the very imperfect traces 
of letters in the fourth line, cut on a much smaller dimension than the pre- 
ceding, scarcely supply ground for conjecture. It is to be regretted that 
no other fragments were found ; the form of the letters and distinctness 
of the cutting indicate an early period, and the remarkable fact that the 
material is marble may serve to authenticate other inscriptions Stated to 
have been found in England, and sometimes regarded as questionable 
owing to the very rare occurrence of any tablet of marble. Thus, Whit- 
aker, the topographer of Yorkshire, describes a " square marble um, 
which tradition actually asserts to have been found at Rokeby ; nothing, 
howerer, but the testimony of eye-witnesses can render this assertion 
credible." The Romans, he observes, neither imported marble into 
Britain, nor worked the marbles which exist here ; he challenges the 
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antiqaarj to show any evidence to the contrary. '' From trhafeTer canie, 
they uniTereally neglected these elegant materialB for the roagh and 
(intractable freestone of the place ; it was reserved for the monks and 
their lay contemporarie* to avail themselveB of these treaaurea." Hist, 
of Rich mondsb ire, toI. i. p. 150. We have now, however, as Hr. Scarth 
pointed out, an authentic proof that the Romans occasionally made nse 
of materials of a less homely character for inscribed memorials, and the 
interesting discovery at Bath now communicated may serve to authenticate 
the marble tablet stated to have been found at Uriconimn, and preserred 
in the museum at Shrewsbury. It is the inscription to the Mane* of 
Antonia Gemelta by Diadumenua, which, owing to its being of marble, has 
been regarded as brought in modem times to this country from the conti- 
nent. A small marble Roman tablet is moreover preserved at Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire ; it represents the sacrifice of a boar to Hercules, and, as 
Hr. Scarth remarked, the antiquary might be disposed to conclude ^at 
it is of foreign origin, were it not that the discovery of an inscribed marble 
fragment amongst the vestiges of Aquce Solh has now indubitably shown 
that marble was used in this country in the time of Roman occupation. 
Whether the material was imported or obtaiued in Britun Hr. Scarth 
was not prepared to determine. 

Lord Talbot observed that, so far as he was aware, no white marble is 
U> be obtsined in England ; but there exists, as he believed, a quarry of 
such material of good quality in Connemara. Scarcely any evidence has 
been elicited in the investigation of Roman stmctures in Britain to show 
the use of any marbles, even in the luxurious villas of which such exten- 
sive remains have been brought to light. At Woodchester, however, Lysons 
found a fragment of green marble, a portion probably of the architectural 
enrichments of that sumptuous Roman dwelling. 

Ur. Scarth remarked, that he gladly availed himself of the occasion to 
invite attention to the actual condition of the small Roman station on 
Bowes Moor, Westmoreland, which he had lately visited. The remains 
are of considerable antiquarian interest; the fortress was in remarkably 
perfect state, until the recent constructioa of the railway had cut through 
the wall, of which five courses remained perfect ; the station is situated 
about 500 yards from the highest ground of the pass, and measures about 
45 yards square. The gateways were perfectly preserved. The site, 
however, now serves as a quarry, the stones being carried off for any 
ordinary purpose. The archfeologist must regret the reckless destruction 
of such vestiges of Roman occupation. The mortar, Ur. Scarth notioed, 
had become quite soft, like fine mould, possibly, as he imagined, throngh 
exposure or the constant infiltration of moisture. He believed that ia the 
work of the Roman Wall the mortar had in like manner perished. 

Ur. S. J. Uackie, F.O.3., then gave an account of a remarkable 
careni at Heathery Bum, near Stanhope, in Weardale, Durham, arid of 
the ancient relics of bronze, bone, and other materials there brought to 
light, accompanied by human remains. 

In December, 1861, in quarry ing'Operations in the monalain limestone 
for the ironworks of the Weardale company, a cavern was broken into. 
Information was sent to Mr, Mackie immediately by Ur. J. BUiott, of 
West Croft. Through bis care in carrying out Mr, Mackie's directions in 
searching for particular relics, and making a plan of the cavem and 
sections of the mineral deposits in it, an unusual value has been {pvcn to 
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the evidence afforded bj these eicarationB. Tlie human remains, and 
the broDie and bone articles associated with them, were found under a 
coating of stalagmite varj'ing from four to eight incbes in thickness. The 
aaimal bones, belonging to the oi, horse, otter, badger, water-rat, goat, 
nwbuck and wild boar, were found indiscriminately in and under the 
stalagmite. The manufactured objects, which were exhibited, are seven 
bronie celts, all of one tj'pe ; a portion of a bronze celt-mould, an armlet, 
a knife also of branse, and a fragment or waste-piece of a bronse casting ; 
also several round bones sharpened to a point, like that figured bj Worsaee, 
Norditke Oldtager{&g. 7). There was also found part of a jet armlet; 
and with these relict were shells of oysters, mussels, and limpets, frag- 
meats of charcoal in abundauce, bones partially burnt, and bones split 
open in order to extract their marrow, a few pebbles, and some pieces of 
dark-colored coarse pottery, seemingly very similar in composition to frag- 
ments in the British Museum from the lake- dwellings of Switzerland. 
The human remains have been examined by Professor Huxley, Mr. Busk, 
Mr. Carter Blake, and other anatomists. They belong to a race of rather 
■mall lightly-made men, with prominent superciliary ridges and projecting 
nasal bones, and of considerable antiquity, that existed before the earliest 
epoch of British recorded history. The age to which these relics may be 
assigned is the latter part of the bronze period, or about two centuries 
before the Christian era. The juxtaposition of the human remains and 
tha bronie and bone articles appears to indicate a true association, whilst 
the broken and burnt bones, shell fish, and other dil)ris of objects of food, 
■nay confirm the other indications that the cavern had been inhabited by 
the beings whose remains have been found in it. The fragment of bronze 
wast«, and the moiety of the celt-mould, combined with the uniform 
fashion of the seven celts, may be considered as supplying proof that the 
manufacture of bronse implements was actually carried on in the cavern. 
The bronze celts exhibited by Mr. Mackie are of the socketed type with 
a loop or ear at the aide — such as might be produced from the mould of 
whieh a moiety was found in the cave, but not precisely fitting it. The 
bronze weapwi designated a knife is a stout leaf-shaped blade of compara- 
tively rare occurrence in England ; it measures 5^ inches in length, with an 
oTol socket perforated for a rivet ; it may have been a dagger, or the head 
of a spear or other weapon. The jet or waste-piece of bronze, in general 
appearance resembling a molar tooth with long fangs, was obviously the 
superfluous portion of metal which filled the nock or mouth of a mould ; 
■uailar objects have occurred elsewhere amongst fragments nccompanjing 
the indicsitionB, as supposed, of a place where bronie implements may have 
been manufactured. There were also a bronze pin, a looped armlet formed 
of thin bronze wire, an implement of bone, such as might have been used 
«a a spatula for moulding pottery, fragments of oms rudely ornamented, a 
bone spindle-whorl or perforated bead, two boar's tusks, &o. 

The following account by Mr. Claytoh, whose researches have thrown 
such important light upon the history of the great Roman Barrier in Nor- 
thumberland, was then read. Several views and diagraois of great interest 
were exhibited through hb kind permission : — 

The remains of the Roman bridge across the North Tyne at the Station 
of Cilumum, the sixth Station per lincam ValU, are nearly half a mile 
lower down the river than Chollerford Bridge, by which travellers now 
cross the stream. Camden, journeying in 1599 with Sir Robert Cotton, 
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was obliged to relj upoD hearsay evidence of tbe state of the Wall, and of 
the country between the river Tippalt and the North Tyne, — "per pr»- 
dones vero limitaoeos perlustrare tuto hod licuit." — He eeems to have 
found the banks of the North Tyne in a more civilized state, though he 
describes the population as " militare genus hominnm, qui a mease April! 
usque ad Augustum in tuguriolia cum suis pecoribus excubant." He 
describes the course of the river flowing past Chipchase Castle, and not 
far from Swinburne Castle. " Murum accedit et intersecat sub Ght41er- 
ford ubi ponte foraicato conjuuctus erat" Stukeley, travelling with 
Roger Gale in 1725, in more peaceful times, and coming from the west, 
did not pursue the line of the Wall further than Boreovicui, but 
Bpeaka of this bridge on the faith of iuformation he had received ; — 
" I am informed that where the Roman Wall passes the North Tyne. 
it is by a wonderful bridge of great art, made with very large stones 
linked together with iron cramps fastened with molten lead." The 
first apecifia mention of the remains of this bridge is made by Gor- 
don, the Scottish antiquary, who gave his observations under the title 
of " Itinerarium Septeutrionale,' ' in tbe year 1 726, and who was the firvt 
who ultemptsd to appropriate to their proper localities the names of the 
BtatioQB per lineam ValU enumerated in tbe Nolitia ; he was for the most 
part Buccesaful in his conjeotnres, though otherwise in the case of Cilumwn, 
for, baring overlooked the remiuns of the Station of Hunnum at Halton 
Chesters, he applies the name of Hunnum to Cilurnum. " Descending," 
says Mr. Gordon, " from the high ground, and passing through a place called 
Brunton-on-the-Wall, we came to the bank of the river called North Tyne, 
where are the vestiges of a Roman bridge to be seen, the fouodatioa of 
which coosiatB of large square atones linked together with iron cramps, bat 
this bridge, however, is only seen when the water is low." Horslcy, in his 
"Britannia Komana " published in 1732, corrects the error of Gordon in 
the name of Cilurnum, and adds, " there has been a considerable bridge over 
the river jnst at the fort, the foundations of which are yet vluble." In the 
summer of 1783, Brand .waded into the stream, and found "innumerable 
square stones with holes in them, wherein iron rivets had been fixed, lying 
embedded on the spot," 

Hodgson, the biatorian of Northumberland, examined the remains of the 
bridge more minutely than his predecessors ; be found " that many of the 
stones of the piers remaning in the water were regularly pierced with 
an oblong hole wider at tbe bottom than at the top, plainly for a louis 
by which they had been let down into their present beds," showing tliat 
the Romans understood an invention sometimes ascribed to a French 
engineer in the reign of Loms XIV, He gave to his invention, as supposed, 
the name of his sovereign. Mr. Hodgson likewise found the iron cramps 
by which the stones were bound to each other, as mentioned by Gordon, 
and he gives a sketch of one of them.^ 

In Dr. Bruce's work or the Roman Wall, we have a plan of the remains 
of this bridge visible in the bed of the stream, conaisting of the foundation 
stones of the Western land-abutment, and of two piers at equal distances 
from each other. Dr, Bruce shadows forth a conjectural line for the 

.. , ^ojouia, or Iswis, was unquestion- 

^'LTT" *'f '"« RomuiB, imd 2h«, wall 

mediajYjj times. Sea i, memoir 
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Enatem land-abutment, on the aasumption that it would be found buried 
in the bed of the atream oppoiite to the Westera abutment. Since the 
days of Camden, nothing has been Been of theee remains except as 
delineated hj Dr. Bruce. It was reserred for the sagaeitj of Mr, William 
Coulaon, of Corbridge, who wbr engaged Tety suoceBsfullj in the excava- 
tlons at Bremenivm, undertaken hj direction of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, on occauon of the Meeting of the Institute at Newcutle, to diacoTer, 
in 1860, tbs remaina of the Eastern land-abutment which have been since 
developed bj the apade. In shape and poaition, tbta abutment correaponda 
with that shadowed forth bj Dr. Bruce, except that it is removed con- 
siderably to the landward of the stream. 

The beautiful drawings mode in 1861 by Mr. Mosaman, though executed 
when the excavations were incomplete, exhibit a correct representation of 
these remiuas. An accurate ground-plan has been obtained through the 
joint labours of Mr. EUiot, of Wall, and Mr. Henrj Wilson, of Boat Dun- 
kirk.* In order to complete the diacovery, it will be neceasory to excavate 
in the bed of the stream, on the east aide, where will doubtless be found a 
third pier, partly in the water and partly under the bank ; it was occa- 
aioa&lly seen during the aummcr of 1861. The span of the bridge 
between the hreost-worka ol the land-abutmonta on each side is 180 ft.; 
there are four openings between the piers, and the apace between each of 
them is 35| ft. There is an apartment, 24 ft. by 23^ ft., under the plat- 
form of approach ; the roadway brought down to the bridge (including 
the parapets) ia 22 ft wide ; it waa brought down to the bridge under tho 
shelter of the Wall. Five courses of the masonry of this abutment remain 
on the side which hreaata the downirard current ; on the opposite aide four 
courses remain, each measuring 18 in. in thickuesa. The atones of tha' 
exterior heor marks of having been carefully set ; in each ia a louis-hole, 
and many are bound together with iron cramps fixed by melted lead ; B(»no 
have been hound together by long rods of iron let into the stones and 
secured by lead. The stones measure 3 ft. in length of bed, and 2 ft. iu 
breadth ; the masonry is of massive character, and the whole work has 
been executed with great care and skill. Those who have seen the mag- 
niGcent remains of the Pont du Qard, lighted by the ana of Languedoc, 
may think lightly of these relics of the bridge of Oilumum, under the 
darker skies of Kortbumberland ; but it may be affirmed that the bridge 
over the river Garden does not span a lovelier stream than the North Tyne^ 
and that so much as remains of tho masonry of the bridge of Ciluroum 
leada to the conclueioo, that, as originally constructed, it was not inferior 
in solidity of material or excellence of workmanship, to the mighty atruu* 
ture reared by Roman hands in Oallia NarbonensU. 

Surrounded by the masonry are seen foundations of the pier of a bridge 
of smaller dimensions, and apparently of earlier date. Tbia pier, from its 
position, must necessarily have been erected before the Wall waa built or 
planned ; its dimensions would scarcely admit of a auperetructure wider 
than would be required for the march of foot aoldiera ; its existence would 
seem to afford evidence in support of the hypothesis, that Ciluroum was - 
one of the fortresses reared by the legions under command of Agricola, 

Mr. Clajlon'akindnani see the illuatra- 
tians whicb oooompan; his memoir on 
VOL. XIX. 
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The etatioQ has evideDtlj had an existence anterior to, and independent cJ. 
the Wall. Whilst Prooolitia, EorooTicuB, and ^aica, depend on the Wall 
of Hadrian for their Northern rampart, the Station of Cilurnum ia com- 
plete in itself, and has had communicationH independent of the military 
way nbiob accompanied the Wall. In the time of Horsle; " there vere 
visible remains of a military way which seemed to hare come from Wktling 
Street, south of Elsingham, to the Station of Cilomum or the bridge 
heside it, and irom this Station," says Horeley, " a military way has gone 
directly to Caervorran, which ia still viuble for the greater part of the 
way ;" this military Way has in our day been distinctly traced hy that 
accurate obserrer, Ur. Maclauchlon, in his snrrey carried out wiUi so 
much ability and care, by direction of the Buke of Northamberland. 
Agricoht secured the possession of the valley of North Tyae by planting 
in its gorge the fortress of Cilurnum, and, amongst other commumcationa 
with it, itmw a bridge across the stream, of which this pier is the only 
remnant. The piers corresponding with it in the bed of the stream have 
either been washed away, or absorbed in the stone-work of the piers of 
a larger bridge built by Hadrian, obviously in connection with the Wall 

In the drawings by Mr. Kossman, and a ground-plan exhibited in illus- 
tration, are to be observed the remwis of a covered passage carried across 
the ruins. It is not easy to conjecture its use, hut it is obviously posterior 
to Roman occupation, and many stones of the bridge have been nsed in its 
formation. Neither amongst these ruins nor in the river have been found 
any vouasoir of an arch. The inference is, that the passage over the river 
has been upon a horizontal platform of timber. 

During the excavation a number of coins were collected. The earliest 
is a silver coin of tho Caseian famUy, bearing the name of Cains Cassius, 
the assassin of Julius Ciesar. Its date may he fixed as about b. o. 67. A 
silver coin was also found, in excellent preservation, of Julia Domna, second 
wife of Sereroa, Besides these silver coins, there have been found several 
of brass, of Hadrian, Diocletian, the Constantino family, and of Tetricos, 
generally much worn. One of those of Diocletian is a fine coin of brass, 
ascribed to the year A. D. 284 ; reverse, the Genius of Home, having in the 
right hand e, patera, and in the left a comuco^na. 

Amongst cUbris removed during the excavation have been found much of 
the lead and iron used in binding the atones together ; a piece of lead in 
the shape of a horse's hoof ; a well-finished altar without inscription ; a 
stone, about 4 ft. in length, resembling an axletree, there are eight mor- 
tices, OB if for receiving handspikes ; it has been enggeated that it may 
have been used as part of machinery for pounding mortar. Several mill- 
stones have been found ; an ivory implement, which may have belonged 
to a lady's toilet ; and fragments of Samian ware, one of them bearing 
the mark of SOCCIVS, previously unknown on tho Roman Wall, bnt given 
in the list of potters in Mr. Roach Smith's Roman London. 

The Rov. Dr. CoLLitiawooD BaccE, who had kindly come from New- 
castle in order to bring Mr. Clayton's very curious discovery more fully 
before the Institute, then entered into some interesting details relating U> 
the construction of the bridge, and its connection with the great mur^ 
barrier, of which the course here traversed the North Tyne. He pointed 
out certain points of analogy with the bridge constructed by Trajan across 
the Danube, and with a Roman bridge across the Moselle, which Dr. Rruce 
had lately visited. With reference to the period of the building, Dr. Bruce 
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Btated hU optniou th&t Agricolo, to whom he was diapoBed to attribute the 
earliest coDstniction of a atronghold at Cilunuim, bod doubtless formed a 
bridge across the Tyne, indispensable at this important post. Hadrian 
probably found the works of Agricola in decay, and carried out considerable 
repairs ; to his time Dr. Brace is disposed to assign the main features of 
the worka recently exposed to Tiew, and sapposea Siat the bridge was in 
fact rebuilt by Hadrian. He thought, hoirever, that Tcstiges of tho irork 
of a third period, namely, that of Sevenis, are to be discerned amongst 
these striking remuns, and he pointed out a peculiar mode of broaching 
apparent on the facing-stones ; this, as he believed, may characterise the 
works of that emperor ; it is to be found at Habitanctim, where he 
repaired a gateway and portion of walling, which is thus broached ; and 
the like work appears at Hexham, at Bremeniwn, and at other places on 
the line of the Watling Street. The energies of SeveruB bring concen- 
trated on the subjection of the Caledonians, he would necessarily take 
ereiy precantion to render the base of his operations secure, and he 
evidently bestowed great care on the "Watling Street and the Stations 
upon it. He would bestow no less attention on the important post at tho 
passage of North Tyne at Cilurnum. This peculiar broaching is found 
also at Honsesteads, where a portion of the wall of the Station has evidently 
been renewed, 

9ntec|u(tint mtt UBiirU of Srt ffi^aUelt. 

By the Rev. J. McCaul, D.D., Principal of the UniTorwty of Toronto, 
through tho Rev. H. 11. Scarth. — Collection of relics found in tumuli on 
the North bank of the Niagara River, and adjacent to tho course of the 
stream. These objects consisted of fragments of urns with rude scorings 
and punctured ornaments, resembling Celtic pottery, also stone implements, 
probably beads of javelins or other weapons, similar to those found in 
European countries. 

By tho Duke op NoRTRnuBEKLAND, K.(J. — Three remarkable weapons 
of bronze, recently obtained in Northumberland, and of forms which had 
not previously occurred in that part of England, One of them is a large 
celt of the simple axe-head type, the edges slightly recurved, but without 
any trace of a etop-ridge. The surface is elaborately worked with chevrony 
Imes and ornaments which may have been partly produced by hammering. 
Celts thus decorated are comparatively rare in this country, but they occur 
frequently in Ireland ; compare those figured in Wilde's Catal. Mus. 
Roy. Irish Acad., pp. 362, 300. Specimens have, however, occasionally 
been found in England ; one in the British Museum was obtained near 
York, and a second in Lancashire ; a celt also, thug ornamented, found in 
the Forest of Dean, is noticed in the Catalogue of the Museum formed 
during tho meeting of the Institute at Gloucester, p. 6. — The second cf 
the recently discovered Northumbrian relics exhibited by kind permission 
of His Qrace is a long taper blade, of a type likewise rare in England, 
resembling that found in Ireland and figured in this Journal, vol. iviii., 
p. 163. It measures 13J inches in length ; the weight is 4^ os. Compare 
CaUl. Mas. Boy. Irish Acad., p. 447. The third, found with that last 
described in draining, about a mile north-east of Corbridge, is the blade 
of a spear-head, the socket nnfortunately lost ; there is a small perforation 
on each ude, near the lower part of the blade. The length of the fragment 
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is lOg inches ; width, at the broadest pari of the blade, 2 J inches ; weight, 
7^ OE. ThiB fine weapon resembles in fashion and general proportions that 
found in Morayshire, figured in this Jonmal, toI. xriii^ p. 167. Compare 
a like spear. Cat. Has. B. I. A., p. 496. 

By Ur. W. J. Berkrahd Suith. — A fine specimen of the bronze itgger, 
which was attached to the haft by massive rivets, of which two remain. 
It was found in the Thames. Length, 13^ in. ; breadth, where the haft 
was affixed, 3;^ in. Compare specimens found in the Isle of Wight, 
Archnologia, vol. xiivi., p. 328 ; Irish eiampleo figm^d in "Wade's 
Catal. Hus. Roy. Irish Acad., p. 448. — A large bronse celt, of the simple 
azo-head tjpe, probcblj Irish ; romarltable as haying one of ita faces 
elaborately engraved with chevronj ornaments, and its sides diagonally 
ribbed ; the margins are slightly raised ahore the faces of the weapon, but 
without any stop-ridge. 

By the Earl of Lovelace, F.R.S. — Two weapons of bronte and a long 
spear-head of iron (I8i inches), found in the bed of the Thamea at Ditton, 
Surrey, and here figured. These weapons are in remarkably fine presas 
vatiou ; they have been presented by Lord Lovelace to the Britiah Unseam, 
where a small bronze spear found near the eame place may likewise be seen. 

By Ur. Uabshall Fisher, Curator of the Ely Uuseum. — A small nm 
of very uncommoQ fashion, having one handle, and ornamented elaborately 
with cross-hatchings, oblong hexagonal oompartmeuts, and a broad aigzag 
band around the lower part. It was fbnnd some years Muce with other 
pottery at Uarch, in the Isle of £ly, in the ballast pit worked at the time 
of the construction of the Peterborough and Ely branch of the Great 
Eastern Railway, and a short distance north of the March Station, The 
nm was not found in the gravel, but m the soil overlying it ; a tree was 
growing near the spot. It was presented to the Ely Uuseum by Ur. W. 
Rose. The am (here figured) measures 5^ inches in height ; the diamet«r 



!i. Ills uf Ely. Height S| incbea. 



of the month is 3| inches ; it is of compact well-wrought ware, of a liglii 
brown color. This one-handled type of vessel is of rare occurrence 
Mr. Batemaa has giveD, in his " Ten Years' Diggings in Grave-hills," ono 
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found in a oaim near Plcbenng, Yorkshire, and noticed as uniqae. It is 
figured in Mr. Bateman's work, p. 209, and in this Journal, vol. xviii., 
p. 415. It is of precisely the same lieight as that found at Idarcli, and 
the st;ie of oraamentation is identical ; tliis little vase lay near the skull 
ie the burial-place ; the bodj had been deposited in a contracted posture 
OQ its left side ; several calcined implementB of flint laj near it, and over 
the deposit was a layer of lime, charcoal, and burnt bones. A tmall 
vessel with the same peculiarity of a handle at one of its sides, but un- 
fortunately much broken, was exhibited by the late Ur. King of Appleford 
in the Museum formed at the meeting of the Institute at Oxford ; it woa 
found in Appleford Field, Berks, and has recently been purchased with 
ether antiquities in Mr. King's collection for the British Museum. This 
vessel, elaborately scored with sigiag patterns, measured about 7 inches in 
height, it stood near the shoulder of an adult skeleton, accompanied by a 
second ekeleton of very small stature ; these were supposed to be the 
remains of a mother with lier infant child. At the time when the urn was 
found at March, many other remains were brought to light in the neigh- 
bourhood, a« stated by Mr. Fisher ; namely, at Doddington, Wimblington, 
and Stoneo. At the latter place, according to the information which he 
received from Mr, Rose, a well-preserved vaiie of block ware was found, 
probably a drinking cop, of the manufacture of Castor, and of the fashion 
frequently occurring there, having several concavities at regular intervals 
around it, produced apparently by pressure when the clay was stiU soft. 
It lay in an oak cist, and within this rase was found an attreus of Theo- 
dosios. Ur. Fisher sent for examination with the remarkable urn, above 
figured, two Roman bow-shaped fibulie of bronze recently acquired for the 
Ely Museum, and also thirty Roman coins found at various times at Ely. 
We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Roach Smith for deciphering the 
greater part, which consist of second and third brass Imperial coins much 
defaced. Amongst the collection occur coins of Vespasian, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and an unpublished variety of a coin of Carausius, 
with the reverse pax ■ ato. The latest in the series appears to be a coin 
of Gratian (a. s. 375 — 383). No account of Roman vestiges at Ely has, 
so far OS we are aware, been published, nor are any such noticed in 
Hr. Babington's valuable account of Ancient Cambridgeshire. Ur. Fisher 
stated that the Romans undoubtedly hod a camp or station about two miles 
sonth-west of Ely, and he had collected there numerous remuns of pottery 
and other Roman relics. 

By Mr. John Ahdebson. — A toll Roman sacrificial vase, ornamented 
with subjects in relief.— Spedmens of medieval pottety; a statuette of 
Italian white ware with green and blue glazes; it represents a bey bearing 
a fish upon his shoulders ; also a pair of c^irious candlesticks of decorated 
pottery, place of manufacture not ascertained. 

By the Rev. Tullie Cobxtbwaitb. — A singular bronze bell ; the part 
serving as a clapper is not suspended, but is a prolongation of the cruciform 
handle, and being movable, it may be turned by the hand, producing a 
peculiar and agreeable sound. Around the bell are engraved representa- 
tions of the B. V. Mary with the Infant Saviour, the Matar Bolorota, the 
Virgin, her breast represented as pierced by a sword, and the Ascension. 
There are several inBcriptions, one being " Gloria in EicelKs Deo — Domine 
non sum dignus," See. ; another g^ves the date in>o.zz. 

By Mr. (^tatiub Uorsa.i, M.F,— An oriental diah or larer with an ewer 
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of bumiilied metal, eniiohed irith repouui floral onuunflnt, probably of 
Tnrkieb work, 

By Mr. Stuart Skill. — A Bingular oblong octagonal box of brigbt- 
Golored brau, probably Dntcb ; lata serenteenth century. On the lid is 
engraTed Our Lord bearing tho CroM. On itB inner side the Adoration of 
the Hagi. On the bottom of the box is eograved the CniciGiion ; this 
part opens by a hinge, like a false lid, there being no carity within ; the 
interior surfaces present engraviugB of the Nativity and the Resurrection, 
and the Uit shuts down clone on the engraved surface within, leaving no 
intervening space. The box resembles those formerly much in use for 
carrying tobacco, but the sacred character of its decoration, and its peculiar 
construction, have led to the sappoeition that it may have been destined for 
■oms leas common purpose. 

By Miss Kent, of Fadstoiv, Cornwall. — An early Italian painting on a 
thick panel of pine-wood, primed apparently with a getm ground. It is 
believed to be a portnut of Petrarch ; on the back of the panel is an 
ineoription in old writing, stating that the portrait was painted by Baitiata 
Bosti, who died in \505, after the portrait of the Poet by Simon Memnai, 
or Simone di Siano. Profile to the right ; the head, which is full of beautifol 
ezpresBion, is covered with a red capuchon, around which is a wreath of 
bay or lanrel leaves. In the upper comer, to the left, is inscribed in 
gold, — {Fr)aneeici Petrarche BJigia. The panel measures 16i inches in 
height by 12} in width. This interesting portrait was obtained in Spain 
by the late Mr. Kent, of Fadslow, and it was supposed to have been 
brought from Venice. 

By Mr. W. W. E. Wtnhb, M.P, — A set of engraved silver connters, 
with the heads of the English sovereigns ; they are 30 in number, and are 
enclosed in a silver box of chased open work, having on its cover a head of 
Charles I., profile to the left, and on tho under side the bead of bis consort. 
On the obverse of each counter is engraved a diminutive full-length regal 
figuro within an oval frame, inscribed with the name and date, and sup- 
porters, one on each side of the oval. On the reverse is the eoat of arms 
of each sovereign respeo^vely, and aronnd the margin is engraved the 
place of birth, duration of the reign, ito. The series commenoea with 
Edward the Confessor, and concludes with Prince Charles, afterwards 
Charles II. ; several peoes, however, ore deficient, but a few have been 
supplied from other sets. To the Confessor is here given the coat, a cross 
patonoe between four martlets ; on the reverse of the counter with tbe 
effigy of Harold is an escutcheon charged with two bars voided between 
six leopards' faces ; the field of the coat usually given to him is blasoued 
as oruantj. The counter with tho figure of Mary Queen of Scots, which 
occurs in other sets of similar design, is deficient ; that which bore a full- 
length figure of Damley is broken ; on the reverse is the coat of Stuart of 
Damley, a fesse chequy with a label of diree points, and the inscription, — 

+ BVBn!0 -AT AT * THE ■ AQE ■ OF ■ 21 ' 1567. Of JamCS I. 

there is a counter with a full-length figure in an oval compartment, as on 
the others, and also a duplicate, a bust, three quarters to the right, the hat 
looped up with a jewel, the margin inscribed, — " Give thy judgements 
God to the king ;" reverse, bust of PHuce Henry, to the right, with the 
inscription, — " and thy righteauanesBe unto the kings sonne." Around the 
figure of Charles I. is engraved, — "God send long tonune,"— and, around 
that of Henrietta Mario, — Servir d JHeu c'ert regner. There are also 
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tiro other counter! of different types, haTing on each the profile busts of 
Charlee &nd lus queen ; on the reverse ot one of these pieces is an escut- 
clieon, Bogiand impaling France ; on the other is the following device, — 
three arched crowns, 1, 2, traveried hj two Bceptrei in laltire, — in uno 
tn'a tuncto. The further deficiencies in the set of 30 counters are sapplied 
b; two pieces, the first of unartiHtie execution, Obv. a small hnst to the 
right, — Carolus prittcepi natui 29 Mali, 1630 — Aee. four oral escutcheons 
arranged in a croM, as on coins of the period. The other is of rery 
different type to that of all the rest ; Obv. a shepherdees in fanciful con- 
tume ; Rev. an CBcntcheon inscribed, — Het gout drinckt door een itaale 
dver — Het gout ttett teiuer eracht enwaela. — In the British Museum 
MTeral sets of silrer engraved counters maj be seen, and amongst them a 
series of royal figures, as on the pieces here described. In Walpole's 
Anecdotes of Painting (Dallaway's edit., vol. i. p. 291], it is stated that 
Ililliard had license for twelve years from James I. to engrave such por- 
traits of the royal family, and that he employed Simon Pass and other 
artists in executing these little plates, a source of much emolument to him. 
The net ia Mr. Wynne's possession was obtained from Penhedw, eo. Flint, 
an ancient reiideuce of the Williams family, where part of Sir Kcnelm 
Dighj's library and MSS. now belonging to Mr. Wynne was preserved. 
An engraved silver counter found near Malvern Priory Church, and hearing 
a figure of William Bufus, is noticed in this Journal, vol. v. p. 191. 

By the Rev. C. W. Bingham.— Five documents relating to Ousby, formerly 
Ulvesby, aad other localities in Cumberland : they were seat b; obliging 
pemaisBion of the late Sir John J. Smith, Bart., of Down House, Blandford, 
in whose possession these documents, of which the following abstracts may 
be of interest to some of our readers, had been preserred. 

Grant, undated, by Ysoude daughter of Robert de Ulvesby, to Walter, 
parson of that place, in fee of her part in certain lands called Thorn- 
thwaite, in Ulvesby j with warranty. Witnessed by " Tom' filio Johannis 
tunc vicecomite Cumberland', Roberto de Karlat*, Roberto de Roherdeby, 
Ivooe de Thomheueht, Hamone de Ulvesbi, Henrico de Kempeleie, Ada 
filio ejus, Ada deBraitheleie.Radulfofratre ejus, et multisaliis." Appended 
by a label is a circular seal on white wai, diam. about 1 J iu. ; device a 
cinqfoil ; legend ■\- eioill' tsovde fil' rob. 

Release by William of Boughes to his brother Roger de Boughes of all 
his right in certain lands in " UlGsby " in Cumberland, which he hod by 
devise after the death of bis uncle " Magister " John de Boughes. Wit- 
nessed by Adam Armestrang, John de Kirteosowold, Adam Contour of 
Ulfisby, Adam son of Gilbert of the same, WUIiam Atte Lathis, and others. 
Sated at Stretford, on Sunday neit before the feast of St. Barnabas, a.s. 
1321. Appended by a label is a small circular seal of dark green wax ; 
the device is an eagle displayed with a bull's head cahoshed on each wing. 
The impression is somewhat defaced ; someJiave supposed that there may 
have been a third bull's head on the breast of the eagle. 

Release, undated, by koger son of Herbert de Welpon to Sir Thomas de 
Huletone and bis heirs by Ada formerly his wife, of all his right in certain 
lands which bis father had of the gift of Henry de Rahlone (Rsughton) 
'* in Nova terra de Sauribilih " (Sowerhy). Witnessed by " Willelrao do 
Dakir tunc vicecomite. Domino Alano de Muletone, Domino Radulfo de 
Feritate, Domiuo Patricio filio Thome de Wirkintone, Domino Rioardo le 
Bruo, Domino Alejandro de Eirkeby, Domino Ricardo filio Anketini, 
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Domino Willelmo do Bernerg, Rolando do Vallibua, Domino WiUelmo filio 
Rogeri, Doifiino Gilleberto do Feritate peraona, Wjdone de Bojvillft, 
Johannes (stc) de Bojville. Alano de Thoriabj (?), Johanne de Mora, 
E«gero de Stokis, Helja da Croatvrait, et multiB aliia." By a parchment 
label is appended a fragment of a seal on bright green wax, the device 
being a fleur-de-tys. William de Dacre, irlioee name occurs amongst the 
witnesses, was sheriff of Cumberland 21 — 33 Henry III. 

Power of attorney by £obert son and heir of Walter de Bury, appointing 
" dominum R«bertum Codde de Holmesnelle capellanum," and William 
Marshalle of the same to deliver to Richard Fonne of Uolnieswelle seisin 
of all his lands and tenements in that place which descended to him after 
the decease of the said Walter his father. Dated on Monday after the 
Sunday on which is sung the office Muericordia Domini (the second Sunday 
after Baster). 46 Edw. III. {1372). To a slip cut from the bottom of the 
parchment is appended an impression of a small round seal, diam. about 
g in. ; tfae device is the head of St. John Baptist in a charger ; the legend 
is defaced. 

Grant, undated, by Hugh Wyteng lord of Estcranemere to Henrj de 
Ponte, clerk, of certain lands in that place, with a warranty. Witneosed 
by "Henrico de Monteforti de Nony, Waltero de Botiler, Adam de 
Penestan. Henrico Briton, Thoma te Bigud, Ricardo le Bigod, Willelmo le 
Warre, Willelmo de la Rokele, Willelmo Wyteng, et aliis." The seal 
is wanting. 

By Mr. CARBDTHERa. — Italian diploma of the degree of doctor of philo- 
sophy and medicine conferred upon Thomas Forbes of Aberdeen, son of 
William Forbes, by Fortunius Licetua, Genuetuii, Professor of Medicine ia 
the Academy of Padua, " et mediciuK ao inclyti ordinis dominorum Philo- 
eophice et Medicinie doctorum auotoritate Yeneia prmses." Dated at 
Padua, Hay 2, 1652. Two seals are appended, enclosed in oval metal 
boies covered with leather elaborately tooled and gilded ; one of the seals 
being that of the Chancellor of the University, the device upon it is the 
Resurrection of Our Lord ; the derice upon the other is the Lion of 
St. Mark. The initial letters are gilded, the bordure of the document 
illuminated. The learned Licetus was a voluminous writer on antiquiljes. 
medicine, and history, well-known by his treatise on ancient lamps and by 
erudite works, amongst which the " Hieroglypbica," a dissertation on 
devices of gems set in antique rings, is doubtless known to many readers of 
this Journal. 

By Mr. Gdudnd Watbbton, F.S.A. — Four leaden ImllcB, that earliest in 
date being of the Lower Empire : the obverse inacribed— KWNCTAN- 
TINU DATPIK .... Bulla of Alfonso X. called The Philosopher, 
Kingof Castile and Leon, 1255— 84. Dlam.2 inches. 06«. a lion rampant, 
with the legend +a : alfombi : jlltstbis : keoib : cabtelle : et : leqionis : 
Sev. a castle with three towers, with the same legend. Eleanor his 
daughter espoused Edward I. King of England.^ — ^ulla of Andrea Dandulo, 
Doge of Venice 1343 — 51. Obn. St. Mark vested in pontificals and with a 
mitre on hia head places a staff with a small banner in the Doge's hand. 
Legend illegible, liev. andreas dandtlo d'i qk'a rEHBTiB dauiatib atq 
CBOAC DVX. Dlsm. 1| iti.— Bulla of Franciaco Foacari, Doge 1423 — 57. 
Obv. St. Mark and the Doge, as before described. Rev. fkahcisc ' 
roscAUi-DEi- ob'a - dtx • VENETiABVM ■ bt -c'. Diara, IJ in. 

Matrices and iuipresaions of Seals. — By the Rev. Chaiu.es BiHanAW. — 
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M&triz of an oviX aeal, length neftr]/ an inch, found at Dorclieatcr, in 
Dorset, coiieiating of an antique intaglio cut in onjz set in a rim of silver, 
OD which is the legend -|- sigilltm wilblui de ublecvbe. The intaglio 
represents a horse bridled, above it the letters p t, between its legs a, in 
froat a palm-branch. Date of the mounting, the end of the twoiFth or 
begiiinioj; of the thirteenth centurj. The owner of this seal doubtlesB took 
his name from Melcomb in Dorsetshire. 

By Jaiibs Kbsdrick, M.D,, of Wanington. — A large series of im- 
presBtons, about 500 in Dumber, from matrices cbieflj of Italian seals io 
the Bodleian Library. The; are part of the collection formed about 1720 
on the continent by Richard Rawltnson, younger brother of the celebrated 
bibliomaniac Thomas Rpwlinson, and founder of an Anglo-Saxon pro- 
fessorship at Oiford. He formed a large collection of books, MSS., coins, 
engraTingH, Sco., sold after hia death in 1755. Amongst his literary pro- 
ductions was a volume of considerable utility, entitled "The Topographer," 
in which some of the seals in his collection were figured. With the 
eitensive collection of matrices now in the Bodleian has been preserved 
Rsiwlinson'B notebook containing entries of his purchases in Italy; also a 
catalogue, with numerous drawings of the seals, and especially of those 
late the collection of Sign. Andrea Lorenzani, of Rome. The catalogue 
was compiled and the drawings executed in 1700 by the Abbate Valese of 
Rome ; it appears that large additions were obtained in that city, and 
also at Naples, Venice, Bologna, and Fadua, between the years 1720 — 25, 
the prices, &c,, being in many instances recorded. Amongst curiosities 
purchased by Rawlinson at Rome in 1725 are mentioned " two canisters of 
old seals and medals." The entire collection now extendi to 735 matrices, 
of which 400 are comparatively modern, and 70 are without legends. It 
includes several English and Scottish seals of considerable interest. 

We desire to invite attention to an error which inadvertently occurred 
in the brief report of the interesting discourse on a remarkable charier 
eihibited by the Earl of Winchilsea, for which we were indebted to the 
kindness of Sir Frederic Madden, at the meeting on April 4th ult. See 
p. 176, in this volume. It was there said that Sir Frederic considered 
" that of monastic charters prior to the reign of Henry I,, few, if any, 
are wholly free from suspcion." Sir Frederic has favored ua with the 
following observation : — " My remarks were intended here to apply only 
to Westminster ; and I soid that it appeared to me ei'.remolj doubtful 
whether any of the great charters granted to that abbey previous to the 
rvign of Henry I. (including under that term the charters of Edgar, 
Dunstan, Edward the Confessor, and, at least, one of William the Con- 
queror), could be considered genuine or free from suspicion." 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1862, 
Held ftt Worcester, July 22 to July 29. 

Oh ibe AftemooD of Tuesday, July 22, «t the time fixed for the com- 
mencemeat of the gathering of archnologiBts in the " Faithful City," a 
numerous nsaemblage eoDgregated at the Guildhall, nhich, through the 
kindness of the Mayor and Corporation, had been placed, with the whole 
of its ample accommodations, at the disposal of the Institute. The 
spacious lower Hall wu very tastefully decorated on the occasion ; at two 
o'clock the Mayor, the Sheriff, the City Chamberlaia, and Aldermen, with 
other functionaries of the corporation, arrayed in their robes of crffice 
and with the insignia customary on state ocoasions, assembled to welcome 
the noble President Elect, Lord Lyttelton, and also the Preadent of the 
Institute, LotA Talbot de Malahide, with numerous friends and the leading 
members of the society by whom he was accompanied. 

A targe attendance of visitors and ladies had already congregated in 
the Assembly room. The proceedings of the meeting were commenced bj 
Lord Talbot de Ualahidb. The noble lord observed that for several 
years it had been his part to preside at the annual gatherings of bis 
archnolog^cal friends and fellow-laborers, held successively in so many 
cities of the realm. It had always been to him a, source of great satia- 
faction thus to ofier his personal eacouragement of a cause in which he 
had long taken a very lively interest, and, amidst the agreeable aasociatioD 
with old friends, to form new friendships and tfnjoy the intorchange of 
congenial intercourse with persons of kindred tastes and pursuits. It waa> 
however, with even greater satisfaction that he (Lord Talbot) was called 
upon to present to the meeting as his successor on the present occauoa a 
much worthier President in his noble friend Lord Lyttolton. They all 
knew the distinction to which that noble lord had attained in many 
branches of litorature and intellectual cultivation ; they all knew the 
enlightened spirit in which he carried oot every purpose in which he 
engaged, the energy and eamestneas with which he advocated those great 
public purposes which found in him bo efficient a supporter. The cause of 
HeWrical and archieologicat research, and the conservation of national 
monuments, could not fail to receive a fresh and beueficial stimulus under 
his auspices. It had always been his (Lord Talbot's) desire that, in the 
course of the periodical progresses of the Institute through various 
districts of the country, there should not be wanting in each locality some 
person of distinction, not less by his acquaintance with the antiquities and 
annals of his county, tliaa by influential social position, who might consent 
to occupy the offioe of President, With the hope that on future occasioos 
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lh« loBlitute might enjoj the like good fortune bj wbich thoj were now 
faTored in proBecuting their purpoM under the fnendlj encouragement and 
Kospices of Lord Ljttelton, he would more that die noble lord, their 
President elect, io take the chair. 

Lord Ltttblioh then addressed the moating, eipreuing in Torj grati- 
fying terma bis sense of the honor conferred upon him by the Institute, 
and the hearty wish to promote to the beat of big ability the aaccese of 
their meeting in his county, and alao the general interests of a society 
instituted for a worthy aod patriotic purpose. But, whilst warmly appre- 
ciatbg the kind terms in which he had been presented by his friend Lord 
Talbot to the meeting, he could not reb-ain from the expreuion of regret 
at his inability to realise expectations which Lord TalW's address might 
haTe produced. On former occasionH it had happened, through the 
fsTor of hia frieode aud neighbours, that he (Lord Lyttelton) had found 
himself called npon to occupy positions of distinction which he had 
personally no claim, unless by virtue of his office in that county, to occupy. 
He had nsTer, however, felt so strongly as at the present moment how 
imperfectly cualified he was to fulfil the functions of the office conferred 
upon him ; he had hitherto had comparatively little participation in the 
pursuits and studies of archteology ; the duties of his public life had 
made him more conTeraant with Worcestershire aa it is, than with Worces- 
tershire aa it was. But, whilst he must forego any claim to practical 
acquaintance with special objects of antiquarian study, he would yield 
to none in hearty sympathy and interest in the highly important eubjecta 
associated not only with Worcestershire, but with the history of our 
country and of great institutions in Church and State, which would be 
brought under the consideration of the meeting over which he had been 
requested to preside. He would, moreover, yield to none in the gratifica- 
tion with which he regarded the visit of such a society to his county, or 
the advantages which must accrue en such an oocasion in the general exten- 
sion of knowledge and of a more true estimation of memorials and reatigea 
of bygone times. It frequently happened that the less persons were able, 
in the doily pressure of practical life, to give attention to subjects of 
ancient, it might be truly said, of nndying, interest, with the more delight 
did they welcome any casual opportunity which brought before them such 
snbjeots set forth and explained in a lucid and satisfactory manner. Such 
a feeJing he (Lord Lytteltou) had experienced ; be looked forward with 
pleMure to taking part in the varied occupations of the week, and to 
accompanying the members of the Institute in their explorations of sites 
fA ancient or historical interest in his county. Although the society 
devoted attention specially to the works of man, and to antiquities asso- 
ciated with the industry and genius of man, none could fail to recognise 
the additional charm and pleasure which those pursuits present when 
connected with the admirable and unchanging works of Qod, with the pic- 
turesque scenery of the locaUty, and the inexhaustible ehnrma of such 
natural features as would here meet their view. He would only express, 
in conclusion, the sincere hope that the meeting in which it gave him so 
much pleasure to take part might prove one of unmingled gratification, 
and beneficial to the cause which the Institute sought to promote. 

The Deputy Town Clerk of Worcester {R. Woo?, Esq.) then, by 
request of the Mayor, read the following address of the Uayor and Corpo. 
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" To the Bight Hod. Lord Ljttdtoa, President of the meeting, &ad to 

the Right Hon. Lord Talbot de Halahide and the members of the Archte' 

ological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

" My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, — We, the Uayor, aldermen, and 
citizens of the city of Worcester, in council assembled, desire to offer to 
jour lordships, and to the members of the ArchiBological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, our Biocero congratulations on the occasion of jour 
ha?ing selected our ancient citj as the place of meeting of the Inslilute 
for the present year, and we beg heartily to bid you ireloome witbia 
our walls. 

" We believe that our county, whilst acknowledged to be pre-eminent for 
natural beauties, can boast of many most adniirable specimens of the 
architecture of the Middle Ages ; and, though the hand of Unie, or the atill 
more destructiTO agencies of cifil war, and, subsequently, the progress of 
modern improvement, have prostrated some of ita ancient buildings, atill 
the city of Worcester and its neigh bonrliood will he found to pOBseas a 
sufficient variety of objects for eiaminslion end research to justify the 
gratifying selection which you have made. Connected as our city lias 
been with many interesting historical events — the favored spot honored 
by many a royal visit, from the time of the first Henry — the laat rcating- 
place of more than one of our line of princes — the scene of a disastrous 
siege, which destroyed or seriously mutilated many of our churches and 
public buildings, and of a battle, the traditions of which still linger 
amongst us — it is evident that its annals must be replete with most 
valuable subjects for your consideration ; and we feel it a duty on our part 
to offer you cuch aid as we possess in furtherance of the labors which 
your suciely has undertaken for the illustration of the history of past 
ages. 

" It has now been sufficiently generally acknowledged that archnology. 
or the study of antiquity, has a direct effect upon the progress of art, by 
drawing attention to the beautiful works of ancient times, and by bringing 
before the art-workman excellent examples for the cultivation of his taste, 
and for the improvement of design. But, beyond the influence of such 
knowledge upon our arts and manufactures, its exten«on must, we feel 
assured, tend to render EngliGhmen more proud of their country, and more 
careful in preserving the beautiful relics of bygone ages still left to tliem ; 
and whilst it renders them more sensible of the advantages which they 
enjoy in the present time, compared with those of their forefathers, it 
inspires them with admiration for those men who, in times less peaceful 
than our own, contributed to establish and maintain those great consti- 
tuUonal privileges which as a nation we enjoy, and which fwin the 
most imperishable link of connection between the present and the 
past. 

" We trust that the proceedings of this week may tend very con- 
siderably to increase the large fund of historical information which the 
Archteological Institute of Great Britain has been the means of coUec^ng. 
and that at the close of your congress you may leave onr city laden, not 
only with fresh acquisitions of ancient lore, but with such pleasing remi- 
niscences of your stay amongst us, as may in after years recall to your 
recollection your visit to Worcester as not the least pleasurable or iDStruc- 
tive amoDgst the numerous progresses which you have made through 
England in pursuit of your important and interesting objects. 
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" Gireu under our commou seal, at the Ouildhall of tie eaid citj, tLis 
22ad da.y of Jul;, in the year of our Lord 1862. 

"Joseph Firkihs, Hajror." 

Lord LiTTELTOK, addreestog the Mayor and members of the Tnnii 
CouDcii, expressed ia most eordial terms, on the part of the Archaeolo- 
gical lostitute, their thanks for this gratifying assurance of friendly 
welcome. 

Sir £DifUND n. Lecuurre, Burt., High Shenff of the county, then 
oddreBsed the meeting, and obserred tliot lie wot very deairoua, especially 
Bs holding at the present time an influential office in Worcestershire, to 
couvey on the part of the county the liearty expression of welcome to the 
Institute. He did this with the greater satiBfaetion, having for many 
yeara been personally connected with the society, and haviug long been 
desirous that the advantageous resulta which had accrued from their 
annual progresses in many other ports of the realm should be extended to 
his owu county, where he had earnestly sought to promote a toate for 
purposes and pursuits kindred to those which the Institute had elsewhere 
so successfully prosecuted. The true bearing of archsjoLogical investiga- 
tion had not, as he believed, been truly appreciated ; he hoped that 
the proceedings of the week now commencing would throw a freeh light 
upon the scope and tendency of archteology in all its various branches. He 
anticipated much gratificatiun in the results of the Temporary Museum, a 
pleasing feature of tlie meeting of the Institute, and to which 3ir Edmund 
had heartily rendered every encouragement in his power. The close con- 
ncctioQ between works of antiquity and works of art had possibly not 
been generally understood. Sir Edmund adverted to the importance of 
the unrivalled display of ancient and mediaeval art lately brought together 
for public instruction at South Kensington, and also to the singular value 
of auch serial collections, as tending to illustrate not only the progress of 
artB, but of civilisation and manners, and thus to throw light upon the 
history of nations. Sir Edmund said, in closing his address, that in a 
week of such varied occupations some interrals of refreshment must he 
welcome, and as Uigh Sheriff he was desirous to invite his archmologicol 
friends, with all who might participate in the meeting, to a luncheon at the 
Guildhall after the diEcourse on the Cathedral whioh Professor Willis had 
promised to give on a subsequent day. 

The Right Hon. Sir Juhk Pakihotoh, Bart., tbeu rose and said, that 
he felt much pleasure in being invited to second the assurance of welcome 
to the Institute, on the part of the county, expressed by his friend the 
High Sheriff. He alluded to the numerous points of attraction which 
Worcestershire presents in its historical associations and ancient monu- 
ments of architecture or art ; and he perceived with satisfaction by the 
programme of the week that an ample selection of objects of the most 
interesting character had been comprised in the scheme of proceedings. 
He felt strongly that, amongst many recent proofs of progress, none 
possibly was more striking than the novelty, introduced first in the present 
year on an extended scale, that noblemen and other persona possessing 
rare and instructive examples of ancient or medisval art were willing to 
entrust them for exhibition for the bcne&t of the puhlio at large. Sir 
Edmund Lcchmere had alluded to the very remarkable instance of such 
a collection which had recently delighted all beholders at South Kensing- 
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ton. He (Sir John) hoped BiQcarely that the practice might be eitended ; 
h« considered it worthy of an eolighteDed caaatrj, and tending to excite 
interest in the history of arte and manafactnres, in a manner gratifying to 
the publio mind and improTing to the public taste. In referring to the 
Temporary Museum to be formed in the College Hall during the present 
meeting, Sir John expressed the satisfaction with «l)ich he had contri- 
bnted some objects which he hoped might be regarded with interest, and 
that the collection, enriched by his noble friend Lord Lyttelton, and also 
by the High Sheriff, hy Sir Thomas Winnington, and other Worcester- 
shire collectors, would prove worthy of the oonoty and of the occamon. 

The Rev. Canon Wood offered a most cordial welcome on the part of 
tbe Dean and Chapter. The address read by the Town Clerk bad so well 
and distinctly conveyed the wishes and feelings of the city and coontj 
towards the Institute, that little remained to be said in any eongratutatory 
expressions. He regretted that it had fallen to him to appear as the 
repreeentatiTe of the Dean and Chapter on that occasion ; he regretted, 
alto, greatly the afflicting circnmstances which had deprived them of the 
presence of the Dean. As representing, howerer, the i^jpointed guar- 
dians of the venerable 'cathedral, he conld not refrain from alluding to 
the satisfaction with which he regarded the visit of one of the moat 
eminent architeotaral authorises in this country. Several years hftd 
elapsed since Professor Willis carefully examined the cathedral ; in the 
interval much had been done to bring to light features of interest upon 
which his opinion was much desired. The interior bad been denuded of 
the covering which concealed curious portions, and works of renovation, 
rendered indispensable through the lapse of years, had been carried out, 
as he hoped would be recognised, with that conscientious care which it 
was the duty of the Chapter to maintmn. In tendering a sincere and 
cordial welcome, Canon Wood signified the gratificatiMi with which the 
Dean and CItapter had placed the College Hall at the disposal of the 
society, and their desire to afford every facility for eiaminatiwi of the 
stniotural details of the cathedral and buildings connected with it. 

Sir Charles Habtikob, as President of the Worcestershire Hatoral 
History Society, offered assurance of welcome and ready co-operation on 
his own part and that of the council of that society, hoping that the visit 
of the Institute might prove in every respect successful and productive of 
lasting results. He alluded to the gratiScation with which the council 
of the Worcestershire Society had placed at the disposal of their archieo- 
logical visitors not only their assembly room and museum, bnt also all 
relics of anSqnity and works of art in tlteir collection which might enhance 
the interest of the Temporary Museum of the Institute. Sir Charles 
spoke of the thirst for knowledge throughout the country in recent years, 
and of the beneficial tendency of local gatherings for scientific or anti- 
quarian purposes in promoting intellectual and social advancement The 
Mayor and Corporation had evinced most commendable goodwill in further- 
ing the purposes of the Institute ; those also who, like Sir Charles, had 
more especially devoted attention to natural science or other kindred 
pursuits, would, he felt assured, gladly unite in affording every encourage- 
ment on tbe present occasion. 

Lord Lttielton expressed the thanks of the Institute in acknowledg- 
ment of the assurances of kind feeling and encouragement of the purposes 
of tlie society thus heartily tendered at the outset t^ their meeting. 
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A. vote of thanks to the noble Preaident haTJog been mored by the 
Mayor, it waa seconded by Mr. Octatius Morgan, M.P., and by Lord 
Neaves, and cftrried irith muoh appUuae. 

The Matok then took occaeion to convey a most hoapitahle invitation 
to a brealtfast in the Gnildboll on the fulloiring morning, and, after the 
usual annonncemeots by the Rev. Edward Hill regarding excnrflions and 
general arrangements, the meeting dispersed. 

The Temporary Museum formed, by kind permission of the Dean and 
Chapter, in the ancient conventual Refectory now known as the College 
Ilall, wag then opened; the interesting character of the oollections 
arranged with ezoellent effect by Mr. Charles Tucker, and mostly iilua- 
trative of the history and antiquities of Worcester and the county, attracted 
a large number of Tisltors. 

A numerona party of the archteologists proceeded to make an inspection 
of the principal objects of architectural or historical interest in Wor- 
cester, under the guidance of Mr. Severn Walker, Hon. Sec. of the 
Woroeeter Architectural Society, Mr. Edwin Leea, Mr. J. H. Porker, and 
other gentlemen conversant with the vestiges of ancient times in Worcester. 
Mr. Severn Walker, who had taken a very kind part, as local Secretary 
of the Institute, throughout the preliminary arrangements, had, with 
obliging care, prepared a useful directory not only to all the sites of 
orohmological attraction in Worcester and the immediate neighbourhood, 
but also pointing out many architectural or other objects of curious 
interest readily accessible in the county, and which could not be included 
within the limits of the general eicuraions. The principal objects visited 
in Worcester were — St. Andrew's church, St. Alban's church, and the 
Commandery, to which every facility of access was most kindly permitted 
hy the present posseeaor, R. C. Mence, Esq. That ancient building con- 
toina, as Mr. Parker pointed out, one of the most perfect and interesting 
examples of an ancient hall eitant, with a fine open-timbered roof of the 
time of Henry VIL, a bay-window, and a coved projecting conopy or dais 
where the high table stood. Mr. Severn Walker read some notes on the 
history of the Norman foundation of this charitable and religious house, 
and of the subsequent transitions which it has undergone. The architec- 
tural details have been carefully delineated in Mr. Dolman's Domestic 
Architecture. From the Commandery the archteologists proceeded to an 
ancient huildiag in Priar Street, the best specunen of finieeuth- century 
timbered work which Worcester can now produce, and supposed by £Ktton 
to have been a hostelry connected with the monastery of the Orey Friars. 
They likewise visited the " King's House " in the Corn Market, hearing 
the date 1577, and where Charles 11., according to tradition, lodged on 
the night previous to the battle of Worcester. Thence the visitors pro- 
ceeded to examine the ancient buildings once connected with Trinity Hall, 
the plaee of assembly for the local guilds and trading companies, and to 
the reetiges in the Tylhing, which mark the position of a nunnery known 
as tbe White Ladies, The remains of the chapel and various monuments, 
Ac., which existed at tbe time of tbe visit of the Arcbnological Associa- 
tion in 1848, have almost wholly perished ; the entrance to a cijpt still 
exists, from which a subterranean passage was supposed to lead to the 
cathedral ; but all endeavors to bring to light the proofs of such tradition 
have been fruitless. Mr. Edwin Lees pointed out in the ancient nunnery 
garden a venerable mulberry- tree, which, althongh now prostrate, is in 
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Tigorona regetatioD ; iti age baa been auppoaed to be not leae than Beren 
centurioB. 

In the eraninf; a meeting was held, by obliging permisaion of tbe Wor- 
eeater Natural Hiatorj Society, in their AsHombly-room. The cbur waa 
taken by Lord Lttteltok. Tbe proceedings commenced with a memoir 
on the Bcclesiology of Worceetersbire, read bj Hr. Sbte&n Waleeb ;' 
which led to diecuaBion of certain points of intereat, in which the noble 
President, and also Lord Talbot, Sir Thomas Winningtoa, the ReT. 
E. Hill, Mr. Freeman, Mr. Parker, and other members present took 
part. 

A Memoir waa then read on Fersbore Abbey church by Mr. £. A. 
Foe EM as, preparatory to the proposed visit to that place on the 
morrow. 

The Rev. S. Ltsons, F.S.A., read a short notice of the Rescne of 
Henry YIII. by three Qlouoeaterahire men on a field of battle, in lua French 
wars, in 1513. According to tradjdon, Ony Hooke, a Glouceaterahire 
man, with two other Tsliant men of that county, preserred the king on an 
occasion of audden Surprise ; tbe former was rewarded with an estate near 
Woroeater called Crooke, atill the properly of bis descendaots. The 
armour worn bj Guy Hooke had been preserved until recent years ; the 
two-handed sword which be wielded on the memorable occasion in question 
now atooe eiiata ; it was shown by Mr. Lysoos, through the obliging per- 
miaaion of Ur. Thomas Hooke the present representatiro of the family, 
and waa exhibited in the Temporary Museum.' Mr. Lyaona gave also a 
abort account of a aculptured tablet, which be exhibited, lately found at 
Gloucester on tbe aite of property formerly belonging to the Whittington 
family ; it represents a youth holding a cat in hia arms, and is supposed 
by Mr. Lyaous to be a portraiture of tbe renowned Richard Wbittingtou, 
and to supply fieab oTidence in support of the tradition rela^ng to his 
early biatory, 

Wednesday, July 23. 

At nine o'clock, by tbe hospitable invitation of the HiTon of Worobbter, 
tbe members of the Institute, with the numeroua ladiea and rbitora attend- 
ing the meeting, were moat kindly entertained at breakfaat in the Guild- 
hall. Tbe party assembled in tbe lower Hall, which was very tastefully 
decorated. The Mayor presided, supported by Lord Lytteltoo and Lord 
Talbot de Malahide. The day having thua agreeably commenced with a 
aocial and very gratifying mark of the cordial feelings evinced towards the 
Institute in the " Faithful City," at ten o'clock the meetings of tbe 
Sections commenced in the accustomed course of the proceedings. 

In the Section of History the first memoir waa read on LonI Chancellor 
Somera and other Legal Celebrities of Woreeatersbire, by Hr. Edward 
Foss, F.S.A. Amongst the earlier men of eminence in leg^ biography 
in the county, Mr. Foss alluded to John Gumming, a monk of Ereaham in 
tbe twelfth century, who became Archbishop of Dublin. Certain other 
minor celebnties of subsequent times were noticed ; but mors especially 

' It ia hoped that Ur. Lysons will 
givB thia curious memoir in bl* mriga of 
QlouosBterahire Antiqoitiai. 
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the celebrated autbor of tbe Tenures, from whom Mr. FosB traced the 
Ljttelton descent to tbe noble ProBident, under whose favorable auBpices 
the Inatitute bad assembled in Worcestershire. He noticed also Judge 
Berkeley, Sir Thomas Steele, William Simpson, and Nicholas, Lord Lech- 
mere, aDcestor of the kind friend of tbe Institute, the present High Sheriff. 
A more detailed eketeh was given of tbe life and times of tbe great Lord 
Somers, replete with important and interesting facta connected with the 
eventful period of his career. In a discussion which arose, Mr. Noake, 
whoee vaJuable contributions to local history and topography hare thrown 
much light on the aunaU of Worcester, offered some remarks on the 
tradition that the birthplace of Lord Somers was a house in St. Michael's 
parish, now destroyed ; it has been usually supposed that he was bora at 
tbe White Ladiea. Mr. G. Hastings also made some obserrations on the 
history of the Chancellor's early life. 

The Rev. W. Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of Navestock, Essex, then read a 
memoir on the History of tbe Cathedral, Diocese, and Monasteries of Wor- 
cester in the Eighth Century. Printed in this volume, page 236. 

In a meeting of tbe Section of Antiquities which ensued, the chtur was 
taken by the Master of Gonvil and Caius College, Br. Gdest. The fol- 
lowing communications were read : — 

On Traces of History and Ethnology in tbe Local Names of Worcester- 
■hire. By the Rev. John Earle, M.A., late Professor of Anglo-Saion in 
the University of Oxford. This paper formed a continuation of tbe valoa- 
hle memoirs by Mr. Earle, whose dissertations on Local Names in Cheshire 
and Gloucestershire have appeared in this Journal. 

Sir Charles Aksersoh, Bart., then read a short paper on Traces of the 
Scandinavian Language as retained in the East Riding of Yorkshire and 
in adjacent parts of Lincolnshire. 

Shortly before two o'clock a numerous party proceeded by special train 
to Perahore. They first visited the singular little chapels at PinvJD and 
Wyre Piddle, similar to each other in their general and peculiar features, 
and supposed by Mr. Bloiam and other archeologists to present the only 
examples of Saxon work in Worcesterabire. Mr. Parker, however, atated 
grounds for a different opinion, and considered Finvin chapel to be a work 
of the eleventh century. He pointed out the curious squints, one on each 
side of the small round cbancel-arch, and in the north wall one of the 
original litUe deeply- splayed windows exists. The plaster on the walls 
prevents examination of the masonry so as to ascertain whether long-and- 
ehort work, usually considered as indicative of the Saxon style, occurs in 
the quoins. There are some mural paintings, which may be of the 
thirteenth century, hut traces of secondary painting occur. The Rev. Br. 
Williamson, whose kind courtesies contributed very much to the enjoy- 
ment of this day's excursion, informed the visitors of his intenljon to 
preserve those curious relics of early art by covering them with glass. On 
arriving at Perahore, Mr. Freeman kindly undertook to explun tbe remark- 
able character and features of tbe Abbey church. In many instances the 
division of a conventual church between the monks and the parish may 
account, he observed, for the examples of choirs being destroyed and 
naves left standing ; at Perahore, however, at Bozgrove, and at a few other 
places, the reverse is the case ; a circumstance for which there must have 
existed some cause, although be had failed to ascertain it. Many conven- 
tual churches, like that of Fershore, had a small parish church closely 
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adjoining. The oldest or Norman remaina were pointed out by Mr. Free- 
man OB seen where the north transept joins the base of the tower ; the 
naTe, now deatroyed, was NormaQ, as were hkewise the tower-arcbes. 
Mr. Freeman expressed his admiration of the tower as singulorlj fine, and 
its efifect may probably be much better in its present ruinous conditioa than 
when it was surrounded by the four limbs of the church ; its proportions 
now appear lofty and grand, but originally it must have appeared compam- 
tlTely stunted. The nare had a low roof, whilst the roofs of the presby- 
tery and transepts were steeply pitched. On conducting the TisitwB into 
the church Mr. Freeman examined the south transept, which Ur. Hopkins, 
an architect at Worcester who has devoted much attention to local eccle- 
siology, is inclined to assign to Earl Oddo, a.d. 1056, as stated in a 
memoir which he has given on this church. Mr. Freeman, however, was 
not inclined to accept so early a date. The work is rery plain and mde ; 
there are scarcely any attempts at ontamentation, no mouldings, and the 
capitals occasionally present the peculiar volute seon in the earliest exam- 
ples of the style in Normandy. The older portions of the church, he 
remarked, correspond closely with those of Tewkesbury and Gloucester. 
The Norman choir had been destroyed by fire about 1253, apparently juat 
after the east end had been added in Transitional work of which some 
portiona may be discerned. On proceeding to the presbytery, Ur. Free- 
man stated that it is an exceedingly good example of the common Early 
English style, namely, with the round 'abacus and clustered shafts, the 
pier losing all trace of rectangular section. There is no distinct triforium ; 
the triforium is thrown into the clerestory. In the Decorated period the 
vaulting of the presbytery was constructed and mode to harmonise with 
the Early English work. No important part of the church belongs to the 
Perpendicular period. At the south-east angle Hr. Freeman pointed out 
where the transept, now destroyed, had stood ; it is proposed shortly to 
restore thia feature of the fabric. There are alao indicationa of a 
vaulted cbapel formerly attached to the transept, and the poiat of junc- 
tion of the conventual buildings may be diecemed. 

Mr. Bloiah then read some observations on a cross-legged effigy of a 
knight in Pershore church, formerly in the churchyard on the north side. 
He referred its date to the reign of Henry III., about 1250. The chief 
peculiarity consists in the mailed covering of the right band being thrown 
back at the wrist, so that the hand is bare, grasping a hunting-horn, an 
indication, as Nash and other antiquaries have supposed, that the person 
commemorated was a forester or an official ranger. Mr. Bloxam stated 
the grounds of his conjecture that the bom may have reference to ancient 
tenure by comage. This curious effigy is figured. Journal BnL Arch. 
Assoc., vol. iv., p. 319. 

After inspecting the small parish church, the archEeologists were most 
kindly welcomed at the vicarage by the Rev. Dr. Williamson, and, having 
partaken of his friendly hospitality, they returned by train to Worcester. 

At the Evening Meeting the chair was taken by Lord Nbaveb. Mr. Par- 
ker offered some obaervations preliminary to Che excursion, proposed for the 
following day, to Evesham, Buchland, Broadway, and Campden ; he «Im 
placed before tho meeting sketches illustrative of the objects which wootd 
there claim attention. 

A memoir was then read on Earl Simon de Montfort and Evesham 
Abbey, by Mr. Frbeuan. He observed that almost all vestiges of that 
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important moiuurtery hftve unfortuDftt«lj disappeared ; a door-wajr which 
led to tho chapter-house is left ; the odIjt relic, howerer, of note is the 
beauttfal bell-toirer. The inlereBt atlachiog itself to Evesham is not 
architectural hut historical ; it is associated with the memories of great 
men whose booea there lie mouldering into dust ; such, Mr. Freeman 
remarked, was Simon de Uontfort, one of the greatest champions of 
Engliah libertj. Although not canonised at Rome, Simon was regarded 
by the people at large as a saint ; his praises were sung in all languages 
nsed in this countrj ; of these enthusiastic eulogies Mr. Freeman ga*e 
examples. The hero was compared with Simon Peter, Simon Magus, and 
SimoD the Maccabee. Mr. Freeman entered at considerable length into 
the history of Simon And his family ; also into the political and social 
circumstances connected with his eventful career and exploits, not only in 
Bngland but in Gascooy and other foreign parts ; he eulogised irarmly the 
still more important results of Simon de Montfort'a memorable efforts in 
behalf of English rights and liberties in the calling up of representatives of 
the boroughs to Parliament. 

Thursday, July 24. 



This day being devoted to an excursion to Evesham, at half-past nine a 
numerous party set forth, and, on reaching that place, proceeded, under Hr. 
Freeman's guidance, to examine the site of the monastic buildings, and also 
the adjoiniug parish churches. All Saints and St. Lawrence, the former 
containing a richly-decorated mortuary chapel of Abbot Clement, Lichfield, 
with beautiful fan ttacery in its vaulting. The bell-tower, the finest archi- 
tectural relic of the ancient grandeur of Evesham, was his work : it 
mnewered the twofold purpose of an entrance portal and of a campanile ; 
it may have also served as a spacious lich-gate, and thus corresponds with 
the tower at Bury St. Edmunds, and that at West Walton, Norfolk. Con- 
siderable excavations were made some years unce on the site of the monas- 
tery by the late Mr. Rudge, and extensive vestiges of its former greatness 
were brought to light which were mostly removed to his residence distant 
about two miles from Evesham. These interesting discoveries have been 
fully described and illustrated in the Vetutta Monumenta published by the 
Society of Antiquaries ; unfortunately, the present possessor of the archi- 
tectural and otber relics thus displaced from the site with the interest 
of which they were so essentially associated, was unwilliog to permit the 
Institute to inspect his curious acquisitions. The worthy Major of Eves- 
ham, Mr, Huband, courteously received the visitors, and conducted them to 
various objects of antiquarian ioteroBt. He exhibited an ancient ecclesi- 
astical ring found at Evesham ; also the Regalia of the Corporation, 
amongst which ia a ulver cnp, the gift of Qeorge Carew in 1660. The 
" loving cup " having been filled by the worthy Mayor, Lord Talbot pro- 
posed health and prosperity to the ancient municipality and inhabitants of 
Bresham. 

Some of the archsologists visited also Br. Perry, who had collected at hie 
residence certain antiquities and relics found in Evesham and in the neigh- 
bourhood ; amongst these was a large processional cross, supposed to have 
been part of the sacred ornaments of the conventual church ; it is now in 
the possession of Mr. Eade, of Evesham, and is described in the Catalogue of 
the Museum formed at Worcester during the meeting of the Institute, p. 19. 
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From ETeshstn the party proceeded to Buckland, & remot« Tillage in a 
picturesque position in GloucesterBhire. The church prcBeots some featorea 
of interest, and adjoining to it is an ancient abbatial manor-house : it is a 
good specimen of fourteentb-centurj work. Here Mr. Parker kindly took the 
part of eieerone : the house is noticed in hia Domestic Architecture, toI. iii., 
p. 252. There is a fine old hall at the Rectory, where the Tisitora were 
courteously received by the Rev. W. Pbillipps, who exhibited a curious pall 
or altar-eloth, consisting of portions probably of ancient vestments which 
may have belonged to Hajles Abbey, and also a singular wooden cnp 
mounted in silver and inscribed with the donor's name : it is supposed to 
have been connected with church-ales or other pariah feativitiea. These 
objects are noticed in the Worcester Museum Catalogue, before cited, pp. 
40, 97. The parsonage at Buckland was built about 1520. by William 
Grafton, whose rebus, a graft in a tun, is to be seen in the hall windows. 

Broadway was the next object. Mr. Parker directed the attention of the 
visitors to the old church now for some years disused, which contains some 
Norman work in ihe nave ; the fabric is, however, mostly of the jperiod of 
transition from the Decorated style. The rood-loft reniMns. Over the 
chancel-arch the arms of Charles I., dated 1641, attracted notice oa an 
unusual instance of their preservation in the general removal of such insignia 
during the Commonwealth. Aoother manor-houae, connected with Per- 
shore Abbey, and of some architectural interest, was visited under Mr. 
Parker's guidance ; and the party then proceeded to the residence of the 
Viscount Campden, on his friendly invitation to a collation, a most welcome 
refreahment after the fatigues of their pilgrimage. At the close of the 
repast Lord Ljttelton returned thanka for the hoajntalities and friendly 
courtesy with which the Institute bad thus been favored in their visitation 
of these parts of the Cotteswold range, and the excursionists took their 
leave, to inspect the picturesque little town of Chipping Campden, formerly 
a place of considerable wealtn and successful industry in the manufacture 
of cloth. There are several interesting stone houses with good architec- 
tural details ; the church, although of late work, is m striking example of 
the period, with its beautiful lofty tower and traceried windows ; it eon- 
tains also some remarkable sepulchral brasses, memorials of the annent 
merchants of the staple, and some stately tombs of the Noel family. Lord 
Lyttelton, with Lord Talbot and many of their archteological companions, 
found a hearty welcome at the Vicarage from the Rev. C, £. Kennaway, 
where some ancient embroideries with other curious relica there preserved 
were kindly preaented to their inspection by Mrs. Kennaway. A small 
party examined alao the old chapel, at some distance from the general 
route, at Brood Campden. 

In the evening a conversazione took place in the Museum of the Insti- 
tute in the College Uall, which was effectively lighted up for the occasion. 
The numerous visitors lingered to a late hour, highly gratified by the atten- 
tions of Mr. Cbaries Tucker, in doing the honors of the valuable and 
inatructive Worcestershire Collections tastefully arranged by him in chro- 
nological classification. Several gentlemen of the county friendly to the 
purposes of the Institute in their Worcestershire gathering, and whose 
kindness had enriched that collection of Worcesterabire relics, were enabled 
to be present this evening. They had unfortunately been precluded from 
any participation in the proceedings of the congreia through the unexpected 
selection of the same week by the Earl of Dudley (one of the local Patrons 
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of the Institute), Lieut.-Col. Commandaut of the " Queen 'a Owd Worces- 
terehire Yeomsnrj Cavalrj," for the periodical drill and review of tliat 
gallant corpa. 

Friday, Julj 25. 

The Sections reanmed their proceedinga, the Hon. Lord Neates presiding 
in the Meeting of the Hiatorical divisioD. The following memoirs were 
read:—' 

On the history of Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester a,d. 1062. By the 
Very Re*. W. Farqdhar Hook, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Chichester. This 
valuable paper will be printed in the ensuing volume of this Journal. 

The Royal Councils of Worcester. Bj the £er. Chables H. Hart»< 
EOBHE, M.A, Printed in this volume, p. 303. 

Some account of Vacarius, the first Professor of Civil Law in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, Bad of a MS. of his Bpitome of the Roman Law preserved 
in the Library of Worcester Cathedral. By Mr. Oeobob W. Hastimos, 
LL.B. 

At half-past one o'clock a Meeting of the Architectural Section was held 
in the Assembly-room at the Guildhall. lu the unexpected absence of Sir 
Stephen R. Glin»e, Bart., President of the Section, who waa ha'atily 
summoned to London to attend a Parliamentary Committee, the chair was 
taken by Lord Lyttblton. Professor Willis then gave an admirable 
discourse on the Architectural History of Worcester Cathedral. The 
following is a very imperfect outline of his moat interesting diasertation. 

Profeasor Willis prefaced his remarka by observing that the cathedral 
waa a structure of singular interest, from the various styles of its archi- 
tecture. These atjlea and various peculiarities he hoped to have the 
opportunity of pointing out to his hearers, when be accompanied them 
later in the day in an eiaminatton of that remarkable structure. The 
early history of the cathedral had already been set forth very ably by other 
members of the Institute. Uo proposed to limit his observatioDS to the 
fabric actually existing. In regard moreover to the Saxon Church he 
should say nothing ; he did not believe that there was any fragment of it 
now existing ; he would begin with the ^rork of Wulstan. In enquiries of 
this nature it is requisite to ascertain first what historical evidence may be 
available for our guidance, and then to compare the building itself with 
these documents. The stones tell their own history, and the documents 
serve to illustrate that history. The principal document would be the 
Chronicle of Florence of Worcester, evidently written by one of the monks 
of Worcester. Wulstan was present with Edward the Confessor at tho 
dedication of St. Peter's, Westminster, now called Westminster Abbey, a 
building which had given rise to controversy with regard to Saxon archi- 
tecture ; it was erected, as has been alleged, by Norman workmen bronght 
to this country by the Confessor, and thus we had Norman work before 
the Conquest. After the battle of Hastings, Wulstan made his submis- 
sion, and was continued in the see of Worcester. In 1084 he began his 
work St Worcester Cathedral, and it is recorded that four years after the 
monks entered into occupation, a short time to suffice for building a church 
and monastic buildings, but probably only a portion was completed. Quoting 
ft passage from William of Malmesbury, in which Wulstan is described as 
comparing unfavorably the spirit which prompted his work with that which 
actuated the builders of the ancient cathedral, while he spoke of that 
edifice as materially inferior, the Professor inferred that the early edifice 
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was of tnaignific&Dt character. Bind tbat no part wag retained by WiilBtui. 
la 1092 WulataD eummoQed a Synod to l>e held, as stated, in the erypta 
which be bad built from the foundation. Tiiig shoirs plainly that the 
crypts were the work of Wulstan. In 1113 the church and city were 
burnt. Wulstao died in 1095, and, according to Molmesbury, was depoaited 
in a tomb, described as between two pyramids, with an an^ over it ; thia 
was in early times a common form of monument, which subseqaently 
became more elaborate. In 1175 Wulstan's tower fell to the ground, a 
casualty unfortunately of frequent occurrence in Norman struotorea, and of 
which Chichester Cathedral has recently been so sad an example. Id 
1202 another fire occurred ; in the next year Wulstan was canonised ; 
in 1208 King John visited the cathedral, and gave 100 marks for the 
repair of the cloisters and other buildings. In 1216 John was buried in 
the cathedral, and in 1218 the body of St. Wulstan was translated. Pro- 
ceeding on these facts, the Professor pointed out that the styles exemplified 
in the cathedral are Norman, Transitional Norman, early Decorated, tcij 
late Decorated, in short, all the mediraval styles, the Debased or imitadve 
Classical style, and lastly modem restorations. The crypt is undoubtedly old 
Norman, the work of Wulstan, and Professor Willis pointed out by his 
admirable diagrams how far that crypt had extended eastward, and that 
the fabric had been extended beyond that point by Early English buildero, 
not by Wulstan, so that now the tower stands exactly in the centre of 
the fabric. The crypt is constructed with rows of pillars closely ranged ; 
the apsidal end still romains ; the crypt had external usles qerring oa a 
circular procession -path. The piers are solid maaeea of Norman work 
standing under corresponding piers of the church abore ; some hope had 
been entertained of finding radiating chapels around the crypt, aa at 
Gloucester and other places. Mr. Perkins, the architect to whom the 
important works in progress at the cathedral are entrusted, and of whose 
courteous asustance and ability the Professor spoke in the highest terms, had 
caused excavations to be made ; a passage leading from the crypt waa 
found, and upon a window-opening adjoining to it, a curious mural paioUng 
had been discovered, of which he produced a fao-simile drawing which 
Mr. Perkins had preserved ; it represents an angel holding a thurible. 
Professor Willis proceeded to speak of the nave, in which vestiges of 
Wulstan's work are to be traced, such as unmistakeable Norman shafta 
and cushioned oapitals, the staircase of the tower, of Norman ashlar in 
alternate courses of white and grey stone. The Transitional Norman style is 
well esempUfied in various parts of the work having better mouldings 
than the Norman, capitals of more delicate execution, and pointed as well aa 
round arches. The cathedral was burnt in 1202, but nothing is distinctly 
recorded as regards the precise part of the building damaged at that time ; 
he believed that the fire so injured Wulstan's tower that it was determined 
to rebuild it in the style of the thirteenth century. The canonisation 
of Wulstan brought numerous pilgrims to the cathedral, and their offeringa 
provided doubtless the means of repairing the damage. King John's visit 
hod a similar effect, as had also the translation of St. Wulstan's body from 
the tomb to his shrine. The date, 1218, is before the Early English style, 
but sufficiently near to admit of the supposition tbat the work had begun, 
and was subsequently carried on. In the choir there are two styles ; the 
first three arches have the " dog-tooth " ornament, of which the others are 
destitute. This corresponds with work at Salisbury executed in 1220, 
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nnd it rarely occurs that such a corrcBpondenes can be found in Earl; 
SngUsli work as eziata betireen that at Worcester and the work at Salia- 
bur;. Id 1222 there was a great tempest, which blew down two small 
towers ; and in 1224, tbe new work of " the front, "or east end, of the church 
waa begun. In 1281 it ia recorded that the sacrist received siitj marks 
towards rebuilding the tower. From 1268 to 1302 Qodfrej Giffard was 
Sishop of Worcester ; he is said to hare ornamented the colamns in the 
easteni part of the church with rioga of gilt brass, which still exist. 
Th« Professor explained in detail the mode bj which shafts were aSied to 
the main shaft of a pillar, and showed that these rings would serve to con- 
ceal the points of juuction. Some of the piers in the choir appear to have 
been pressed out so much by llie thrust of the arches, that a wall was con- 
structed between two of the piers near the lesser north transept. Kecenrlj 
the piers had been reconstructed in a sounder manner. Although archi- 
tecta of the present day may fail in designing with the skill and taste 
erinced by their predecessors, they doubtless fqllow a far more substantial 
mode of construction. Between 1318 and 1321 the stone vaulting of the 
north aisle of the nave was completed by Bishop Cobham ; the vaulting of 
the nave was the work of Bishop Wakefield, about 1377. The tower was 
built in 1374, but the stone is so subject to rapid decay that the work has 
undergone the process of "skinning" more than once i the general out- 
line has been retained, but all original details have been lost. The Pro- 
fessor then traced the history of the fabric to the Reformation, when the 
altars were removed, the shrines taken down and the relics of saints 
buried, and all things appertaining to Roman Catholic worship were 
destroyed. At the Ueformation some kind of decency and order was 
observed ; but in the Great Rebellion the greatest irreverence was shown 
by the Puritans, possibly in revenge fur the loyally of the citj. To that 
period is to be attributed the defacement and ruin now to be seen ; the 
violence of religious and political faction brought with it reckless destruc' 
tion> At the Uestoration much was renewed in the best spirit, but in the 
worst possible taste, the elements oE the classical styles being introduced 
through tbe revival of classical learning in this country. We doubtless, 
Itowever, owe much to tlic zeal and liberality of those who restored the 
building, even though these restorations were badly conceived ; but it must 
be remembered that workmen at that period were accustomed only to the 
new or classical style of architecture. The learned Professor recalled how, 
in his own young days, no advance had been made beyond what was termed 
" Cockney Qothic ;" the workmen had no eiperience in executing details, 
and even those architects who produced good designs were unable to have 
them properly carried out. In 1800 the east window was rebuilt, and the 
central tower scaled. Later again came the time of periodical disease, 
and the fabric bad fallen into such a dilapidated state, that it had beoome 
indispensably requisite to arrest the ruin with which the fabric was 
threatened, through the decay of the peculiarly perishable material of 
which it is constructed. An extensive and costly repair is now in course of 
execution in the most substantial manner, the stone also being carefully 
selected to withstand the weather. Professor Willis had examined the works 
with great interest ; the sculptured work and other details had been 
judiciously treated, the old work having in no case been removed when it 
could be safely retained ; when it could no longer be preserved, the por- 
tions substituted were of the best workmanship and material. He believed 
VOL. XIX. 3 o 
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that the reBtorattona had been carried out iu a judioionB and highly con- 
scientious manner. Of course, for antiquarian purposes the restoration had 
destroyed all external features of interest ; in the interior, howerer, as he 
hoped to point out in the afternoon, abundant eridence of the greatest 
value to tlie architectural student is to be found. He was desirous to 
record distinctly his conviction that the leal and liberality with which pro- 
vision had been made for a costl; work, rendered indispensable unfortunately 
through the decay of time, were only equaled by the skill and conscien- 
tious care evinced throughout the work by Mr. Ferkios, the architect to 
whom the difficult charge had been entrusted. After refering to the 
atatements of those who hod previously discussed the history of the cathe- 
dral, and endeavoured to fix the periods to which various portions may be 
assigned, Dugdale, Brown Willis, Dr. Thomas, Green, and other recent 
writers, the Professor observed that their opinions appeared to be chiefly 
grounded on an account of the structure obtained by a prebendary of Wor- 
cester, Dr. Hopkins, who,died in 1700. He devoted much attention to 
local history and antiquities, aided doubtless by the collections of the 
earliest Worcestershire antiquary, Habingdon ; and Professor Willis was 
of opinion that Dr. Hopkins's curious statement had been derived from 
some old record which unfortunately is no longer to be found. The 
Professor concluded his observations by giving some description of the 
conventual buildings, as illustrated by a plan which he had prepared. A 
remarkable feature of these had been the Guesten-hall destined for the en- 
tertninmont of distinguished visitors. It had been a fine structure of the 
flowing Decorated style, with a timbered roof of remarkably beautiful cha- 
racter. At the Restoration it was appropriated as a residence for the 
Dean, and divided into floors and numerous apartments, partitions, stair- 
cases and chimneys being constructed to suit modern convenience. When 
the number of canons was reduced and some prebendal houses demolished, 
a portion of the deanery was removed ; thus the Guesten-hall was brought 
to light, but in so ruinous a condition, so mutilated by the reckless injuries 
inflicled in its conversion to the purposes of a modern dwelling, that, in his 
judgment, the cipcnae of restoration was greater than the object jusUfied, 
whilst funds available for the eitcnaive repairs required in the cathedral, 
the chapter-house, and other parts of the fabric, were scarcely adequate to 
the works most imperatively demanded. It had therefore, after much 
discussion and deliberation, been concluded that the restoration of the 
Guesten-hall should be abandoned ; the roof had been removed, and given 
by the Dean and Cliapter to be used in the erection of a church in Woi^ 
cester ; unfortunately, its reconstruction in a satisfactory manner might 
prove impracticable, from the decayed condition of the timber. Greatly aa 
archtQologists must regret the decision which circumstances had thus 
compelled the Chapter to take. Professor Willis was of opinion that the 
course adopted in the emergency was, on the whole, preferable to any 
modem reconstruction of the faaU, reduced as it had been to so shattered 
and mutilated a condition. 

The tlianks of the meeting were cordially conveyed to Professor Willis by 
the noble President, amidst loud acclamations. The company then dis- 
persed, on a summons by the cheerful strains of the trumpeters attendant 
on the High Sheriff, who bad most kindly invited Lord Lyttelton and the 
members of the Institute, with the ladies and visitors attending the 
meeting, to a collation prepared in the lower Hall. Nearly 300 guesta 
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enjojed Sir Edmund Lcchmere's kind hoipitnlity and courtesieB on this 
agreeable occasioii. 

At four o'clock Professor Willis resumed the subject of hia interesting 
dissertation ; be then guided hia audience in an examination of every part of 
the fabric of the cathedral and conventual biiildiugs, pointing out on the spot 
the peculiarities of cooatruction and the actual evidence upon which the 
couclusions, previously stated in his discourse, bad been grounded. 

At the eveuing meeting in the Assembly Room of the Natural History 
Society, the chair was taken by Lord Neaves, and the following coni- 

An Historical Account of the Battle of Worcester, with notices of its 
Local Memorials. £y Mr. Edwin Lees, F.L.S., F.G.S. 

Notices of Ancient Mosaics found in Britain. By Robebt Wollabtos, 
M.D. Several excellent diagrams and models of Roman coostruction of 
tesselated floors and luspensuree were exhibited in illustration. 

Saturday, July 26. 

A meeting of the Section of Antiquities was held at ten o'clock, the 
chair being taken by the Rev. J. Fuller Russell, B.D., F.S.A. The 
proceedings commenced with the fulloMing memoir : — ■ 
• Notices of the ancient monumental Remains and BiHgics in Worcester 
Cathedral, and of certain discoveries of remarkable interiuents. By Mr. M. 
Uolbechb Bloxau. 

A paper, replete with valuable local information and the results of long 
and careful research, was then read by Mr. John Noake, whose volumes 
illustrative of Worcester in the Olden time, and also of the Parochial Anti- 
quities of the county, form very interesting additions to local topography. 
The memoir read by Mr. Isoake on the present occasion was on the 
Ancient Qullds of Worcester, lie brought, by the kind permission of the 
High Master of the Ancient Company of the Clothiers, the embroidered 
pall, silk flags, silver seal, processional shields, and other relics of state and 
ceremony belonging to that guild. Alio, by kind permission of the High 
Master of the Cordwniners' Company, their documents, ordinances, and a 
tine silver cup, a relic of their ancient convivialities. These objects aro 
described in the Catalogue of the Museum of the Institute at the Worcester 
Itleetiug, pp. 43, id (Worcester, published by Messrs. Deighton). 

The Hev. C. U. Hartshorne made some observations on the embroidered 
pall exhibited by the courtesy of the Clothiers' Guild. It is formed of 
portions of a cope of the time of Henry VII., possibly of more than ona 
such vestment, with figures of saints, seraphim standing on wheels, the 
double-headed eagle, with other conventional and usual ornaments of the 
elaborate needlework of the fifteenth century. Such devices are desciibed 
in Mr. Hartshorne's notices of Mediieval Embroidery ia this Journal, vol, iv. 
pp. 290, 298. Mr. Bloxau also signified his opinion that the Clolhiers' 
pall consists of English embroidery of the time of Edward IV. or of 
Henry VII. 

A memoir was then read, on Little Malvern Priory, by Mr. Dakiel A. 
FAitsoMS, preliminary to the proposed visit in the afternoon to the remains 
of that conventual establishment. Another paper, kindly prepared by Mr. 
Parsons, on Birts Morton Court, was unavoidably deferred. 

About noon a numeroas party set forth for Great Malvern, special 
accommodation being provided by the West Midland Company, whose 
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liberal amngeDoenta and consideration for the conTenience of all pereons 
taking part iu tfae archteologjcal proceedings was shown, throughout the 
week, in a veiy gratifying manner. Od reaching Malrern, where carriages 
were prorided, the Tiaitora were welcomed, in the absence of the Vicar, \>j 
the church wardens, Mr. J. R. Wilton and Mr. W. Archer, and by Dr. 
Grindrod, who has dcToted nmch attention to local archieologj. Lodjr 
Bmilj Folej, Mnjor-Gen. Wilmot, Sir Robert Buxton, Bart., with other 
residents in Malvern, also joined the gathering. Assembled around the 
stone croes near tlie northern entrance of the churchyard, thej listened lo 
the account given by Mr. Freeman of the history of the Priory, and of the 
church, now undergoing e^ttensive " restorations," The inhabitants of Mal- 
vern had, he observed, originally no interest in the Priorj church ; the old 
parish church stood at no great distance from it and had wholly dis- 
appeared. The existing church therefore is purely monastic, and almost 
wholly preserved, no parts being lost, with the exception of the south 
transept and the Lady-Chapel. Externally the fabric ia wholly of Per- 
pendicular character ; but in the interior a large portion of the original 
Norman minster, erected in the twelfth century, ia to be aeen, which, 
although it may not rank with the church of Peterborough or that of 
Tewkesbury, having been a third-rate Norman atructure, waa almost raised 
to the second rank of churches by the subsequent additions to its height * 
and general importance in the Perpendicular period. The central pOMtioD 
of the tower gives, probably, a better effect than if it had been placed, aa 
at Worcester, precisely in the middle of the building : it resembles the 
tower of Gloucester Cathedral, of which, being later in date, it may be an 
imitation. On proceeding to the east end, Mr. Freeman pointed out the 
aite once occupied by the Lody-Chapel, which appeared to have had a 
crypt, of which excavations, under direction of the late Rev. F. Dyson, 
revealed a few years since the remains, and some traces are still to be 
discerned. The presbytery and apse had been Norman, the Lady-Chapel 
Transitional, but reconstructed in Perpendicular times. There is, howeTer, 
no doubt, from evidence supplied by the crypt, that the Lady-Chapel had 
been added about the end of the twelfth century or early in the thirteenth. 
The Perpendicular atructure must have resembled that at Gloucester : the 
builders had sought to obtain at once a spacious Lady-Chapel and a great 
east window ; a combination not easy to carry out. The present doorway 
at the east end waa the ancient approach fi'om the church into the Lady- 
Chapel, a space Intervening between the two portiona of the fabric. 
Mr, Freeman then accompanied his hearers into the interior. The Norman 
nave had doubtless, he observed, been erected at a later time than the 
old preabjtery ; the church being purely monaatie, the monka would first 
complete the eastern portion requisite for their services. The choir was 
under the tower, as at Fershore. The original design of the Korman 
presbytery might still be ascertained. It had an apse, which in Perpendicular 
times was changed into a square east end. At each side of the high altar 
there is a door opening into a kind of vestry behind it, a segmental wall of 
Perpendicular work being found behind the reredos. Had that wall been 
a true aemicirclo, Mr. Freeman stated that he should have regarded it 
without doubt as representing the old Norman apse. The arrangement of 
the eastern end of the Norman fabric had, however, as he bad been informed 
by the clerk of the works, been ascertained ; a portion of semicircular 
walling had been revealed a little to the north-east of die eastern door. 
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doubtless the remains of the wall of an aisle which, as pointed out at 
Worcester bjr ProfeBsor Willis, ran round the apse. Ilaving made aome 
remarks on the character of the maBsire circular piers of the nave, which, 
although simple, are not on that account necessarily of early Norman date, 
Ur. Freeman observed that the triforium had been deetrojed by the 
builders of the Perpendicular period, and nothing done to supply its place ; 
BO that the blank between the Norman arches and the clerestory presents 
a poor appearance. Norman aisles were mostly narrow, and here the 
south aisle retained its original proportion, the builders being unable to 
alter it on account of the cloisters, whilst they extended the north aisle (o 
its present wider dimensions. The painted gloss, of which considerable 
portions bare been preserved throughout the church, is of much interest, 
and illustrative of the history of the fabric. In one of the clerestory 
windows may be read — Orate pro anima, referable to a prior of MalTern 
about 1453: the works of the presbytery were in progress, probably, 
about that time. It was consecrated in 1 460. In another window is seen 
a memorial of John Alcock, Bishop of Worcester in 1476. Mr. Freeman 
called attention to the aide-panelings included within the outlines of the 
windows, and also to indications that the roof of the presbytery, as 
originally designed, had been intended to be vaulted. He spoke favorably 
of the repairs carried out under Mr. Scott's directions ; there is always 
difSculty, however, in adapting a conventual church to parish purposes, 
and some compromise is generally found inevitable. 

Mr. Markland observed that, when the parishioners of Mulvern purchased 
the church and preserved it from destruction, the work of demolition 
evidently had commenced, and the south transept was partly taken down. 
It had been hastily reconstructed, materials being taken wherever they 
could be obtained ; and in proof of this he cited the fact that the tower 
extremity of the curious mailed effigy, still to be s^en in the church, had 
been discovered, during his residence at Malrem, built into the wall of the 
transept ; the sculptured portion was extracted and reunited to the effigy. 
Mr. John Qough Nichols offered some remarks on the decorative tiles, 
made, as he believed, in a kiln which was found some years since near the 
church : he called attention especially to those used as wall-decorations at 
the east end, forming two seta, dated 1453 and 14d7 respectively. The 
late Dr. Card had unfortunately removed a large number of these surface- 
enrichments, of which no example has heeu found elsewhere ; and, having 
been laid down as flooring, they hare speedily perished. A drawing by 
Lysons, taken in 1797, aod exhibited in the Temporary Museum of the 
Institute, has preserved the only memorial probably of their application to 
the external face of the apsidal vrell behind the altar. 

The next object was the Priory Church of Little Ualvem. The vestiges 
of architectural interest were pointed out by Mr. J). Parsons and Mr, Oough 
Nichols : the chancel and tower alone remain. The church was built in the 
time of John Alcock, Bishop of Worcester, in the reign of Edward IV. 
The east window originally displayed a series portraying that sovereign, 
his queen, and fomily ; the kneeling figures of the Prince of Wales, the 
queen, and three princesses remain, but the glaes is much broken. Two 
of the figures which were in beat condition were carefully re-leaded and 
preserved from further damage, in 1846, under the skilful direction of Mr. 
Winston. The visitors were kindly welcomed by Mr. £erington, whose 
residence, once the Prior's house, adjoins the church ; thence they pro- 
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ceeded to ascend the lieights, and to ezuuiue the Herefordshire Beacon, 
one of the most remarkabls and ezteuaive entrench meuts in England. Ur. 
Edwia Lees offered some observatioiiB, stating the supposition that the 
camp had been occupied b; the Britons permanently as a stronghold, be- 
tween the time of the departure of the Ronians and the full establishment 
of Saion snraj ; the late Dr. Card, however, and also other antiqnaries, 
hare regarded it as a fortress occupied bj Caractacus when the Silurea 
were assailed by OstoriuB Scapula. 

Uaving returned to Great Metvern, the excuruonists reosBemblnd at the 
newlj-erected hotel at Malvern Link, vrhere they were joined by Sir 
Edmund Lcchmere with several friends from Worcester. An excellent 
dinner was here provided ; the chair was taken by Lord LytteltoD. At 
the close of a social and very agreeable repast the special train conveyed 
the party to Worcester ; the Museum of the Institute was lighted up, and 
the attractions of a very pleasurable concernuiont again detained the 
numerous visitors till a late hour. 

Ur. R. W. BiNNa, F.S.A., through whose kindness an instructive and 
beautiful display was presented in illustration of the origin and history 
of the Porcelain Manufacture at Worcester, was requested to favor the 
assembly with some account of the series from his valuable coUection now 
before them. Mr. Binns proceeded to give a discourse on the Establish- 
ment and Early Progress of the Manufacture of Porcelain at Worcester, a 
subject with which lie is doubtless more fully conversant than any person 
who has investigated our fictile manufactures, llis Memoir is priuted with 
the Descriptive Catalogue of the Museum of the Institute which was greatly 
enriched through Ins contributions and friendly assistance. 

A brief communication was made by Mr. G, A. Walker, who sought to 
prove that the earliest production of porcelain in this country was by 
Thomas Fry, of Dublin, who went to London in 173S and obtained a patent 
in 1749 for the manufacture of porcelain, as Mr. Walker affirmed, at Bow, 
where he continued until 176^. The works at Chelsea and Worcester 
thence, as he supposed, took tiieir origin. 

Monday, July 28. 

The proceedings of the Sections were resumed at the usual hour «t the 
Ouiidhall. The tirst communicationwas the following Notice of the Ancient 
Mint of Worcester ; by Mr. Edward Hawkins, F.S.A., formerly Keeper 
of the Antiquities at the British Museum, and Treasurer of the Inslitnto : — 

" At a meeting of archaeologists in the city of Worcester, it may seem 
necessary to say a few words respecting the mint formerly established in 
that city. Athelstan oi'dered that no one should strike coins except in & 
town, and about the same time granted to certain cities and towns the 
privilege of coining, and prescribed the number of moneyers to be employed 
in each place. The name of Worcester does not appear in any record of 
this reign as a place of mintage ; but there are coins of this mouorch in 
which appear the words YERI and WE, and these have been generally 
assigned to Worcester ; but documents exist which record that two moneyers 
were established st Wareham, and it seems more reasonable to suppose 
that in that town these pieces were struck. Otherwise we have coins 
atruck at a place not recorded, and no coins which can be assignable to a 
pltee where two moneyers are known to have been established. 
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" Upon coins of Eodmund, Eadrcd, Eadnig, Eadgar, and Badireard 11. 
we have not anj indication of Worcester, e;icept WE npon a eoia of 
Eadwig, which may more probably be assigned to Wareham for the reason 
stated above. 

" Upon coins of Athelstan we read WIQE A and WIUR, which I think 
may Terj reasonably be interpreted Worcester, as maj also WIR and 
WIRl upon coins of Canute. On coins of Harthocnnte the city is indi- 
cated by WICE. 

" Domesday Book mentions a mint as existing in Worcester, and on 
coins of Edward the Confessor wa read WIGEE. WICR. WIHER, 
WIHRB, which may bo safely assigned to that city. Harold II., William 
the Conqneror, and Henry I. also l)ad mints in that eltj. A coin of 
Stephen reads WERE, which may indicate Worcester, Warebam, or War- 
wick. After this we have not any notice of Worcester till the troublous 
times of Charles I., when we have a halfcrown, the mint mark upon which 
is one pear on the obverse, and three pears on the' reverse. These are now 
part of the arms of the city, and establish Worcester as the place, and this 
may perhaps be confirmed if any curioiia and patient archnologist could 
ascertain to whom the letters H C refer. They are to be fouiid in the 
ornamental garniture at the bottom of the shield, if carefully looked for. 

There are other half-crowns of Charles I., on which appears the letter 
W, which has at times been supposed to refer to Worcester, but the pecu- 
liarity of the type, unlike that of the Worcester coin, refutes that opinion, 
and the late Rev. T. F, Dyraock has given good reasons for assigning those 
pieces to Weymouth,"- — See Nutniimatic Chronicle for Oct. 1861, p, 185. 

A memoir was then read by Mr. Joseph Bdrtt, Assistant Keeper of the 
Pnblic Records, On Documentary Evidence relating to Worcester in Reposi- 
tories of Records in that city. 

" The notices which I may be able to lay before this meeting respecting 
the documents relating to this city and county must, I need scarcely say, 
be imperfect. It was never my intention however to attempt to present 
more tban some indication of the stores that exist. To any one disposed 
to research, and especially to the members of the Institute, it would be a 
waste of time to show the great value of documentary evidence upon every 
subject which comes under their notice. Their value has been more appa- 
rent than ever, wlien so many are doing their best to fill up the bald 
pictures which the writers of past times have presented to ub. We now 
know the value of the curious and interesting details illustrative of the 
inner life of our ancestors, which have lately been brought before us in the 
communications to the Sections. All who heard the valuable discourse upon 
the Cathedral must have been struck with the few references to documenlary 
evidences which the learned Professor was able to give. Repeatedly was 
their absence deplored by the lecturer, and the only data for the periods of 
the construction of the main portion of the building were given by him from 
a document drawn up by a prebendary many years ago, ' from some old 
record which was now destroyed.' So, too, with regard to other ecclesi- 
astical buildings to which attention has been directed during our visit. 
And yet we know enough of the careful and businesslike manner in which 
the affairs of monastic establishments were conducted during the Middle 
Ages, and we know so much of the records of many such establishments 
elsewhere, to be sure that, as regards this county, such evidences must 
have existed, and that they have either perished or are lying neglected and 
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untiDOWD. It wu to aulst in ucertainiDg these facts that I rentored to 
request permisaioa of the nuthoritica to examine the ooUectiona in their 
charge, and never was auch a request more oordially responded to than it 
has been, ou tbo present occasion, bj the officials of the Cathedral aud of the 
Corporalion. 1 think that I shall be able to show that jou must not expect 
any great illustrations of new facta, or M^afactorj solutionB of grave 
doubts. It is for those who may come aftenrarda upon the field to effect 
these resulta ; I shall be content if mj efforts may in may waj liave cleared 
the waj, or indicated the path which might be followed. It seema to me 
that to act umplj as pioneers in the way of historical truth is the right 
position of those who hare the administration of the records of the county. 
The range of subject which those records comprise is too vast, the field too 
large, for the workers to be the gatherers of the harvest. 

'* I shall now attempt to give some account of t^e US. stores which have 
passed under my hands. The registers of the bishopa are well known. 
It is not my intention to give a catalogue, and to describe details that may 
be uninteresting to many. It is sufficient to say, as regards the bisht^' 
registers, that they are generally in good condition ; their contents hare 
been much used. They are the only evidences which have been rendered, 
to any great extent, available for historical or topographical purposes, bat 
they are by no means exhausted. They are full of copies of charters and 
documents, attesting numerous important transactions, which teem with 
local names, and which will supply many particulars of the changes tiirongh 
which they have passed. As an example of their miscellaneous character, 
I may instance the will of Bishop Giffard, enriHled in the second volume of 
his register, and printed in Dr. Thomas's Ilistory of the Cathedral. There 
is a curious record of proceedings as to the marriage of William de Monte 
Caniso, and several cases recorded of serious disputes arising out of the 
infraction of the sanctuary privileges. Besides these bishops' registers are 
the ' cartularies ' or books of register of the see during a vacancy, and of 
the ancient priory independent of the see. Among these I am confident 
thai a zealous inquirer would find much new and valuable material which 
has escaped the researches of previous workers. I can give an example by 
referring to the existence oF portions of MSS. of a date long antecedent tA 
the books themselves which have been worked up in the binding. Theae 
have not yet been submitted to the notice of a competent authority ; I ueed 
hardly say that every portion of Anglo-Saxon MS. has value, and a very 
interesting addition to the literature of that time was made by the discovery 
at Gloucester of a portion of the life of St. Switbin, found under exactly 
similar oonditions to those I have mentioned. These were the subject of a 
valuable paper by Mr. Barle, read at the meeting of the Institute in 1 860, 
and which has aubsequentiy been published by him with photographic fac* 
aimiles of those interesting US. fragments. 

" I will now proceed to the mine of unwrought material contained in the 
accounts of the officers of the priory ; and here I must again remind yon 
of the elementary character of the report I am able to make. You will 
find in nearly every one of tbe small documents submitted to your notice in 
the Uuseum some point of interest — some item of instruction — which would 
occupy considerable time if properly considered. During the short time I 
have been able to devote to this inquiry, some hundreds of rolls of accounts 
and some thousands of deeds of various kinds hare passed through my 
hands, and you will not, therefore, expect any detailed description. I wish 
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Bimplj- to indicate their eiiatence aa a fact. In the record quoted hj Pro- 
fessor Willia aa the production of a Prebendary of Worcester, Dr. Hopkins, 
in the time of Queen Anne, there is a list of the offieerH of tlie ancient priory. 
Accounts of all the officers there mentioned have hcen found, and besides 
these, I h«ve found others furnished bj the ' Pi'ecentor,' the ' Refecto- 
rariuB,' and the * Subcellerarius.' There are no lists of these rolls of 
account. Therefore, if Dr. Hopkins's list of these officers is that upon which 
our idea of the priorj is to be established, we hare at once to make three 
additions to it. Many of these accounts contain interesting particulars of 
the daily life of the members of the priory. I have already spoken of the 
considerable number of the deeds and other documents not entered in 
books. Among them it may be safely said that very many exist bearing 
with great particularity and minuteness upon points and circumstances 
which we should have great interest in elucidating. I will specify a few, 
of which the subject-matter seemed of more than usual interest. 

" A pitiful letter from the Prior and Chapter of Worcester, transmitted by 
the Bishop to the Archbishop of Canterbury, setting out the causes (parti- 
cnlarly specifying actions with the cilizens of Worcester) through which 
they had come to such decay and poverty that it was a scandal to the 
church. A.D. 1330. 

"Numerous notarial instruments relating to matters in which the priory 
was concerned. 

" Qrants of land in the city and county of Worcester, leases and records 
of other transactions relating to the same, containing many local names and 
boundaries. 

" Notification by the Bishop of Worcester of the limits of the cemetery and 
sanctuary (a.d. 1460), in consequence of many disputes having arisen 
respecting them. They were said to begin * from the great door of the 
Cathedral charnel-house, by the great stone wall of our palace to the great 
gate of the said palace,' and continuing through the whole circuit, 
" A portion of a copy of a Statute roll, 5 Sdward III. 
" An account of arms and soldiers' apparel in the reign of Elisabeth, 
headed 'A Remembraunce what was bestowed at London for Furnyture 
for Ifr. Deane and Chapter.' 

' ■ A letter to the Dean and Chapter of Woroester on behalf of Bartholomew 
Mason, in respect of the vicarage of St. John's; signed by Lord Buri^gh 
and others of Elizabeth's council. 

" Ordinances made for the almsmen of the priory in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, setting out that they should be clerks of elegant stature, poor, but apt 
to learn, and containing provisions as to their food and education, together 
with their due castigntion and monition when required. 

" Lastly, I would mention a Saion copy of a charter nearly three centuries 
eariier than the copy by which Uhtred ' Regulus ' of the Wiccians, grants 
certain privileges to his officer Ethelmund. In Dr. Thomas's History of the 
Cathedral there is a notice of a charter of the same date to the monastery 
of Worcester, granting land at Stoke. Without consulting authorities not 
now at command, it is impossible to speak of the interest to be attached to 
this instrument. It is, however, a remarkable specimen of Latin written in 
SaioQ character. The mention of this deed brings me fairly to some 
remarks upon the neglected condilion of the collection now kept in a 
chamber in the clerestory of the Cathedral. Here was an instrument not 
later than the eleventh century, and probably anterior to tlTe Norman 
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conquest, found crumpled and dirty, pashed into a drawer widi dozens of 
others more crumpled and d'trtj sl4U, of all kinds and of all dates ! Cer- 
taiolj, with the acoommodation at the disposal of tliose hating chargs of 
these documents, nothing less could be eipected, howerer it might be 
desired. The oonTeniencea at their disposal seem not to exteud bejond 
those due for the safety of documents which relate to the business matters 
in their admin istraCion, and to which, of course, attention is first g^ven. 
It is iKil for me, howerer, to trace the causes which have reduced the 
numerons documents I hare been most obligingly permitted to examine t« 
the oondittoa iu which they now exist, but it would he easy to do so. 
Their condition is doubtless a source of regret to those having charge of 
them, but it is not easy to propose a remedy. In the dedication of the 
History by the learned Dr. Thomas, he speaks of many original erideacee 
and leLter* whioh he had transcribed and printed, as having ' long Iain a prey 
to moths and worms, and in several places scarcely legible. With the 
exception of some to which the attention of the officers has been called, 
they ara still in the eondition lamented by Dr. Thomas. The rolls of 
accounts hsre been only partly sorted out, and many of them are injured by 
dirt and by being crum|ded up. Dot the Bmaller deeds are perhaps in, the 
worst condition. It is probable that for centuries they have had no pro- 
teclion, and large numbers may have been loit, while others are dami^ed be- 
yond repair. Under such circumstances many seals also must have perished, 
and I must draw spe^al attention to the fact that the unique example of the 
seal of Wulstan, known to Dr. Thomas and engraved in his survey of the 
Cathedral, p. US, is not now known to be in the collection. In our Uuseum 
we bave, however, been able to exhibit an example of the seal, attached to 
a charter which has been printed in the Archroological Journal, vol. iii. 
p. 261, and was obtained for exhibition to the inhabitants of the place to 
which it refers, through the kind mediation of the Rev. Jamra Rsine, of 
York, the son of our late talented friend, the historian of North Durham. 

" Before leaving the collection of the Chapter documents, I must refer to 
a parcel brought to our notice by the obliging attention of Mr, Hooper. It 
is a packet of original letters of Charles I., signed by him, and dated from 
the 5th May, 1641 , to 20th October, 1643. They are directed to the Bish^ 
of Worcester, who was then Vioe-Chancellor of Oxford, and, in that posi- 
tiou in the chief city devoted to the royal cause, of great aonuderatioa to 
his sovereign. They relate chiefly to matters coming before him in tbat 
capacity, but one of them refers speoialiy to Worcester ; it directs the levy 
of troops to protect the bishop, and prevent his being removed from his 
dtocMo, as he ' hath bin menaced to be sent for iu di^raoefaU manor to 
the Parliament.'' 

" I bave Teiy few remarks to offer upon the documents belonging to the 
CorparatioH, to which access has been most courteously afforded. The 
collection is small, but it is in excellent condition, and, with the exception 
of one small parcel, the substance of every docuaient has been &irly 
c^endered. Their eontents hare been turned to considerable acooant in 
die entertaining volumes relating l« Woreester which have been produeed 
by Jfr. Noake ; but, to show that tliey have not been exhausted, I may 
rafer t« a highly interesting paper upon tbo ' Fortifications of WorseMer,' 

B Museum fortnsd at the meeting 
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written bj Mr. Woof, aod coatriboted to tlie Worceitenhire Natuml History 
Soeietj. I should wi»h to direct «ttentioa jwrticulorly to tliia memoir. I 
think, bowerer, that the municipal documents would supply msnj illustr^ 
tions of the earlj conditioo of thia citj which have not yet been noted, 

" I will now make a few raferances to the collectioDi of tbose gentlemen 
who havo so kindly contributed some of their documentary stores to our 
UuMum. These, however, must he looked upon simply as specimens. I 
hare been informed that the documents relating to the Hanley Castle 
property of Sir Sdmund Lechmere are numerous, and among them many 
of interest would doubtless be found. I would specially mention a small 
and very remarkable charter of Ralph de Mortimer, io the twelfth century, 
to which tbe seal is attached in a manner of which no example has yet 
been noticed. The USS. of rarioui kinds presorTod at Stanford Court, 
independently of those relating to the property, are considerable ; many, 
it i» believed, may have been derived from the ancient possesstons of tlie 
Jefferiea family, of Homme Castle, and some were collected by Sir Francit 
Winnington, Soticitor-Qeneral to Charles II. By the obliging courtesy of 
Sir Thomas Winnington we were permitted to eihibit in tbe Uuseum two 
documenta of great interest, not, however, connected with the county. On* 
is an illuminated iiS. of the Rolls of Parliament, written at the latter part 
of the fifteenth century, the other is an able State paper drawn up by 
the ftdvisers of Queen Elizabeth to exonerate her from blame in the matter 
of the Queen of Scots. It is a valuable document, though not unknown in 
Bubstanco to the historical student, and Sir Thomas has kindly placed it at 
the disposal of the Camden Society, who are about to publish it. The 
most eousiderable collection of original charters shown in tbo Museum were 
those belonging to the Right Hon. Sir J. Pakington. Possesung the site 
of the nunnery at Westwood, the title deeds of that house are also in his 
hands ; although I am not aware of their extent, nor can I speak of their 
imptHianco or interest beyond those exhibited in the Museum. If they 
ore at ail complete or considerable, they may contain much of interest 
relating to the community to which they belonged, to its transactions wit& 
tbose abont them, and to its connection with neighbouring estates. 

" I must close these notices by referring to the invaluable collection of 
Sir Thomas Phillippe, at Middle Hill in this county. Tbe wealth of that 
eolledion in cartularies and documentary evidences of all kind* is welt 
known, but it is a matter of regret that little has been made known of 
their nature and extent ; and, though one of the earliest friends and mem- 
bers of the Institute, Sir Thomas is not with us on the present occasion, 
to afford any information repecting them. 

"I will conclude by requesting you to confiider these remarks simply as 
aids to those who may have leisure and inclination to examine the original 
sources of information. The time at my disposal has been short, and, 
as regards the Chapter documents, their conditioo is so unfavorable, that 
my examination hat been carried on under great disadvantage. If these 
remarks should in any degree conduce to their improvement in that respect 
I shall feel amply repaid." 

" Since wriUng tbe above, I have been permitted to examine the MSS., Jzc, 
preserved in tbe Chapter-house of the Cathedral. In one of tbe presses was 
a considerable number of rolls of account of the officers of the priory, similar 
to those previously referred to- Of tbe MSS., an accoant given in Smith's 
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Q lately reprinted. It gives an imper- 
ia rich Id the religioui, medicfti, ftod 
pliilasophical worka of the Middle Ages. Many of the rolumea are, 
unforCuniLtelj, much injured h; damp, and hj the very bad condition or 
total want of covers or bindings. There is a fine Bpecimen of the ^English 
language of the middle of the fourteenth century, a large Faalter, of which 
the text is the onlj Latin portion. The books had obriously suffered 
through being shut up in preaees placed close agaiost the wall ; ^ej hare 
been removed, and a fine Norman arcade found behind tbem." 

Two interesting communications relating to Roman antiquities in the 
adjoining countj of Gloucester, were, in the absence of the authors, rekd 
by the Rev. E. Venables. The firat, by the learned historian. of Cheshire, 
Dr. Obuebod, D.C.L., F.S.A., related to the diacoverj, in Uarch last, of 
a large hoard of coins in the parish of Woolaston, at a short distance from 
the vicinal road from Gloucester towards Chepstow and Caerwent, and in 
proximity to Roman sites. Dr. Ormerod kindly sent impresaiona and etee- 
trot}'pes of Bome of theee coina, of the Conatantine family, also a map of 
ancient roada and entrenchments in the diatrict near the confiuence of the 
Severn and the Wye, indicating the veatlges of Roman occupation near the 
spot where this remarkable find of coins occurred. The other paper was a 
notice, by the Rev. W. H. Lowdek of Bisley, of two sculptured altars 
and Roman relics lateij found used as building materials in the walls ot 
the parish church at that place. He had the kindness to send these 
sculptures for examination. 

The following memoirs were also read. On the Vision of Piers Plowman, 
and the connexion of its author with Great Malvern. By Hr. Williah 
Warwick. 

On Worcestershire Familiea, Extinct or Extant. By Ur. Stephen 
Tucker, M.A. 

Two other papers, sent by Mr. Llewelltn Jewttt, F.S.A., were un- 
avoidably deferred, time unfortunately not sufficing for their being read- 
One of these related to the Scold's Bridle, or Brank, and especially to 
several eismplea hitherto unnoticed ; tbree, of very singular character, 
from Bewdley, Bridgnorth, and Shrewsbury, were, through the kindness of 
Mr. Jewitt, sent for exhibition. The second memoir related to pavements of 
Decorative Tiles, a subject of considerable local interest, in conneiioa with 
the Dumeroua tiles at Worcester, Malvern, Bredon, Tewkesbury, iic. 

The time for an excursion to Bredon, Tewkesbury, and Deerhuret had now 
arrived, and a large party took their departure by train. At Bredon they 
were received by the Rev. J, K. Booker. A paper was read by Mr. Severn 
Walker, explanatory of the architectural character of the church, of which 
Professor Willis also pointed out certain peculiar features. On reaching 
Tewkesbury, many of the visitors proceedel to Deerhurst, to examine the 
long-and-short work of the tower, and other supposed indications of Saxon 
date, as explained by Mr. Parker. The Vicar of Tewkesbury, the Rev. 
0. Q. Davies, accompanied them ; on their return, passing near the field of 
the memorable defeat of the Lancastrians by Edward IV., he kindly pro- 
vided refreshments at tbe vicarage, and, under his guidance, with the 
assistance of Mr, Parker, a detailed examination of the noble abbey church, 
its monuments, painted gloss, and numerous points of interest, took place. 

In the evening a memoir was read by Mr. Franks, Dir. S. A., in the 
Museum of the Institute, relating to the earliest mauofactures of porcelain 
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in tbis conntrj, and especially to tliat eBtablisbed at Chebea. It has been 
printed in tbis volume, p. 340. 

Tnesday, July 29. 

The Annaal Meeting of Membera to receive the Auditors' Report, with 
the Annual Report of the Central Committee, and to eeject tbe place of 
meeting for the following year, was held, at half-past nine, in the Council 
Chamber at tiie Guildhall. The chair was taken by Mr. OciAVins Morqah, 
M.P., Vice-President. 

The Report of the Auditors for 1861 (printed at p. 190 in this volume) 
and also the following Report of the Committee were then read. Both were 
unanimously adopted. 

The period has arrived when the Committee is called upon to submit 
their Annual Report, irith the retrospect of the progress of the Society 
during the past year. They hail with renewed encouragement the 
assurance that, since the successful gathering at Peterborough, there has 
been no diminution in the unanimity with which the co-operation of their 
fellow-laborers has aided the extension of historical and archaeological 
research, which it is the special purpose of the Institute to promote. The 
accession of numerous coadjutors in the ranks of the Society has marked 
ID an encouraging degree an increasing interest in these purposes, and the 
influence upon public opinion which the Institute has been enabled to eiert; 
it ia satisfactory also to recall, that at no period has more ample provision 
been supplied of evidence bearing upon all those subjects to which our 
attention is particularly directed. The notices of discoveries in various 
localities in our own country which have from time to time been received, 
and more frequent communications with correspond ents on the Continent, 
have constantly brought under consideration, at the meetings in London, 
and in our quarterly publications, instructive materials bearing upon many 
of the great questions associated with national annals and arohnology. lu 
the combination of efforts for the furtherance of their common purpose, as 
evinced, not only by the individual members of the society, but by numerous 
kindred institutions throughout the country, the Committee recognise the 
pledge that archnology is no longer pursued as an agreeable pastime, or 
attractive to its votaries as congenial with loyal and patriotic feelings, 
hut that it has taken that position which it may claim as a science auxiliary 
to intellectual advancement. 

Whilst, however, in tbns adverting to the encouraging ospeet of the 
position of the Institute, in many points of view, the retrospect of the year 
is marked in a painful degree by the remembrance of that heavy loss 
which we have had to deplore. The deep sorrow and bereavement which 
have fallen upon our beloved Queen have aroused in every loyal heart 
sympathy without precedent in any occasion of national calamity. To our 
Society, in common with institutions devoted to the promotion of the arts 
and of national cultivation, the loss of the Prince, our generous and intel- 
lectual Patron, most be an occasion of most keen regret, especially when 
we recall his recent favors, his encouraging courtesies, his hearty appre- 
ciation and furtherance of every purpose of national instruction. 

The Committee cannot refrain from the expression of their deep and 
grateful sense of the gracious consideration of Her Majesty, which on 
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a late occasioa has been extended towards a Societj which had thus 
enjojed her Umeoted Consort's patronage and enconragemeat, and tbej 
cherish the hope of the future continuance of royal favor. 

The year now cOQcluded has been marked by the progress of archeso- 
logical discovery : the accessions to collections available for public instruc- 
tion have also been of increasing interest and importance. In Uie colleetion 
of objects illDstrative of successive periods of national history, largely 
angmeoted and combined in chronological system at the British Huseam 
under the able direction of Ur. Franks, many classes of ancient remains, 
especially of the Prehistoric period, heretofore imperfectly represented in 
that series, have been eatisfactorily supplied. The National Unseum has 
been angmented by many additions to the stores of evidence, the value of 
which as auxiliary to historical inquiries, has, it is hoped, now been fully 
recognised by the Trustees. The presentation of the unique monument 
found at Fardell, in Devon, bearing an inscription in Roman letters and 
also in the cryptic characters designated Oghams, has, through the media- 
tion of Ifr. Smirke, added an important palnographic relic of the greatest 
rarity. The antiquary will hail with satisfaction the deposit of sueh 
remains in a National Unseum, where they are not only more extensively 
available for comparison, but are rescued from risks by which bo toany 
valuable links in the chain of archnological evidence have been destroyed. 
The destmction of the Cork Museum, during the lael year — in which, 
amongst other ancient remains of value, was an interesting monument of 
Roman art found at Bath^ — presents a fresh proof of the importance of pre- 
cautions for the secure preservation of antiquities in some suitable public 
depositoiy. The Boqni«tton of a Roman tablet from Lincoln, bearing the 
name of the colony, Zindum, and published in our transactions through 
our constant friend Hr. Trollope ; of Anglo-Saxon antiquities also, 
brought to light by Mr. Akerman in researches at Long Witt«nham, 
Berks, deserve notice in connection with the growth of the loog-deured 
National Series under the efficient exertions of Mr. Franks. 

In departments of the national collections comparatively less attractlvo 
to the student of British antiquity, acquisitions have been made through 
the excavations in the Cyrenaica by Lieut, Smith and Lieut, Porcher, for 
which funds were provided by tha Lords of H. M. Treasury, The results are 
to be seen at the Museum, as are also those of teavi at the Necropolis of 
Camirus in Rhodes, achieved by MH. Bigliotti and Salsmann, under a 
firman obtained by the British Government. It is with greater gratification 
that the Committee advert to these recent acquisitions, since Uie treaaurea 
of olassical antiquity in the British Husenm have been entrusted to the 
charge of our accomplished friend Mr. Newton, selected by the Trustees, 
BiDoe our last annual meeting, as successor to Mr. Hawkins in an im- 
portant portion of the functions which for many years had devolved 
Upon our excellent Treasurer. The recollection of the kindness of Mr. 
Newton, at that time recently nominated Consul at Rome, in delivering at 
our Carlisle Meeting his admirable discourses in Ancieut Art and on his 
discoveries in Halicamassus, is fresh in our remembrance. 

The gratification generally expressed has given encouragement to the 
Committee to continue the Special Illustrations of subject* connected with 
Ancient Arts and Manners. During the late season, however, amidst the 
fervor of excitement which has accompanied the International Exhibition, 
and especially that noble display of arch«olopcal wealth generously and 
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larishlj made nt South Kensington, the CoDimittee deemed it expedient to 
limit the eihibitioBi of the InBtituta On« collectioa only hu been formed 
during this ae»son ; a eeriea of enamela, combined with examples of niello, 
was arranged for the June meeting, and, although comparatiTelj inferior 
to the assemblage of mediiefal art of tliat claes at Keoungton, the Com- 
mittea waa enabled to present, by the continued generosity of their friends, 
a collection uuriralled possibly as exemplifying the history of the art of 
enamel at ^1 periods and in all countries. Amongst subjecta of interest 
or historical importance submitted at recent meetings in London, the 
Committee cannot omit to record their sense of the faror shown by the 
Earl of Winehilsea in bringing from the treasurea of the Hattoa Libnuy 
at Bast«ell, the volumes containing transcripts of charters, and Sir W. 
Dugdale's collections of tomhs, painted glaas, heraldry, Ac., as they 
existed in Torious cathedrt^ chnrohes in the aeventeenth cenhiry. Still 
more remarkable than ihia mass of Toluablo evidenee to the archteologist 
and topographer, irere the fictitious chartera of Edward the Confessor, 
brought by Lord Wincbilsea to the meeting in Uay, which drew forth 
from Sir Frederic Hoddea a discourse replete vith oorious information. 

Amongst result* of antiquarian eipiorations trliich elium notice, none 
is more striking than the diseoTBry of restiges of the Boman Bridge aeroas 
North Tyne, per tineam valli, near the Station of Cilumum, in Northumber- 
land, brought to light by ICr. Clayton, and to which our attention waa 
recently inrited by that able antiquary, and also by the historian of the 
Northern Barrier, Dr. Collingwood Bruce. 

In passing hastily in revleir the leading incidents in arcbnological enter- 
prise since our last gathering, the Committee cannot refrain from the 
expression of satisfaction at the signal success which has attended the 
fonnation «f that precious display, the Loan Exhibition at South Kensington. 
At BO period, nor id any country, it may confidenUy be asserted, has so 
rick a demonstration been made of the weoldi of Art in all the varied pro- 
cesses of Uiddle Age skill and taate t a sumptuons display, to which 
collectors and public bodies have moat generously contributed. It is 
gratifying to recall that the earliest of such Art-Exhibitions originated at 
the annual meeting of your Society at Winchester in 1846. With deep 
feelings of satisfaction also would we cherish the remembrance of the 
personal kindness and encouragement with which onr late lamented Patron, 
the Prince Consort, participated in the organisation of the first effort to 
give to auch illustrations of Arts and Manners a more extended develop- 
ment, in the Exhibition jointly arranged by the Society of Arts oud the 
Institute in 1850. 

Tour Committee cannot refrain fnxu alluding to the recent change in 
their t^cial arrangements, and to the loss of Uie valued services of Mr. 
Warwick Brooks, who haa been widdenly called away to a diatont country 
through the dangerous illness of a near connection. They recall with 
satisfaction the efficient services of tbat gentleman during the short period 
of his connection with the Society, aad Uie advancement of its interests 
through his energy and intelligence. The committee have at the aome 
time to congratulate the Society on the accession of an early and very 
constant friend, Ur. Joseph Burtt, one of the Assistant Keepers of Records, 
who hoa accepted the post of Honorary Secretary, and to whose kindness 
the Society had been of late indebted for an excellent Catalogue of their 
library, sapplying a deficiency of which complaint bad been frequently 
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made. The Appointment aIbo of ma able Auistant SecreUi?, Hr. Thom&a 
Funiell, irell versed also in many Kubjectii of historical and literary studj, 
will, as thej coDfideutIf bope, prore permanently adrantageouB to the beat 
intereata of the Society. 

It ia the painful duty of your Committee to bear a tribute of respect to 
patrons and friends whose loss they hare had to deplore during the year. 
They would bear in honored remembrance the memory of their generous 
and accomplished President at the Salisbury Ueeting, the late Lord 
Herbert, whose graceful hospitalities at Wilton, and cordial furtherance of 
the interests of our meeting in Wilt^ire, can nerer be forgotten. Thej 
hare wiUt regret to record tbe loss of that erudite antiquary, a member 
of the Committee, Charles Edward Long, whose genial sympathy in the 
purposes which we delight to prosecute had for many years endeared him 
to many in our ranks. Amongst those of our earliest members and sup- 
porters whose actire lives have recently been closed, must be mentiooed 
the talented Professor Quekett, whose skill, auxiliary to our investlgationa, 
had on many occasions been kindly manifested, the Rev, Arthur Uussey, 
Ur. Dearden, Mr, Uill, one of our earliest friends in Westmoreland, the 
eminent bistoriaa of Arundel the Rev. H. A. Tiemey, the Rev. Joha 
Ward, Mr. Thornton of Brockhall, and Mr. Kell, one of the zealous anti* 
queries of the ^orea of Tyne. Amongst others by whose influeuce and 
participation our proceedings have on various occasions been aided, we may 
bear in honored memory Lord Muncaster, the Earl of Eglinton, Mr. G> 
Sydney Strong, for some years a member of the Committee, and Mr. 
George Colson, local correspondent of the Institute at Cairo, whose com- 
munications contributed much to the interest of the meeting at Carlisle, 
where he was at that period residenL 

In concluding the brief retrospect of a period thus chequered with sadness, 
especially in that great National loss which, with every loyal subject, we 
deeply deplore, the Committee may be permitted to advert to cheering 
assurances of adrancement in the purposes for which the Institute has been 
constituted, and to gratifying evidence of increasing interest in arcbseological 
science and tn the conservation of National Monuments, 



Tee following prBpositiona, relating to certain modifications of the Laws 
of the Institute, having been received in due form by the Central Committee, 
wore then submitted to the Meeting and adopted unanimously : — 

LoHSON, June 19, 1862. 
We, the undersigned members of tbe Archaeological Institute, desire to 
propose the following Resolutions in regard to certain alterations in the 
existing laws of the Society, which we wish to submit to tbe General 
Meeting of Members at the approaching Annual Meeting at Worcester. 

1. That, in Law 3, after the words — " tbe President's tenure of office 
shall be for one year," be added — "he shall, however, be immediately 
re-eligible." 

2. That, in Law 6, after the words — "the elecdon of the President," 
be added — " the President of the Local Meeting." 

3. That Law 9 shall stand as follows: — "In default of a Local Preudeot 
having been elected by the General Meeting of Members at the Annual 
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tfectingv or in tlie eTent of the Local PreBi^ent bo elected declining or 
being nnable to serve, the Central Committee Bhall hiLTe the power of 
electing a Local President, and also Yice-PreBidenta, Committeet, and 
Officers of the Annual Meeting." 

(Signed) OcTATins Morgan, V.-P. Talbot Bcbt. 

C. S. Gbeateb. Edwabd Hill. 

D. Rock. Eteltm Ph. SmRLcr. 
Edm. Olufigls. John Fuller Russell. 



After the election of new memberg, twenty in number, — including the Lord 
Lyttelton, the YiBoount Campden, the Hon. and Rev, W. H. Lyttelton, Sir 
Thomaa E, Winnington, Bart., the Mayor of Worcester, the Sheriff of 
WorceBter, the Rev. John Ryle Wood, Canon of Worcester, with several 
other gentlemen connected with that city, the following list of Members of 
the Committee retiring in annual course, also of Members of the Society 
recommended to fill the vacancies, was proposed and nnanimously adopted. 

Members retiring from the Committee ; — Sir John Eoileau, Bart., Vtee- 
Preiitient; P. L. Barnwell, Esq. ; tbe Rev. TuUie Cornthwaite; J. Hewitt, 
Esq.; the Rev. J. L. Petit; G. Poulett Scrope, Esq., U.P. ; James 
Yates, Esq. The following being recommended to fill the vacancies : — 
The Lord Talbot de Malahide, as Vice-Prendent ; the Rev, John Bathurst 
Deane, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of St. Mary Outwich, City ; Charles Drury 
E. Fortnum, Esq., F.S.A. ; John Henry Anderdon, Esq. ; Evelyn Philip 
Shirley, Esq., M.F„ F.S.A. j Samuel B. Howlett, Esq., War OfBce ; 
Edward Akroyd, Esq., F.S.A. Also, as Auditors for the year 1862. 
Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries; Robert 
Taylor Pritchett, Esq., F.S.A. 

The members then proceeded to discass the choice of the place of 
meeting for the ensuing year. Several localities were mentioned, highly 
eligible as abounding in archeological attractions, and from which requisi- 
Uons or friendly eipresaions of encouragement had been received ; amongst 
these places were Hereford, St. Albans, Warwick (combined with Stratford- 
on-Avon, Kenilworth, and Coventry], Derby, Bury St. Edmunds, and 
Southampton. A letter from the Rev. C. W. Bingham was read, snggeeting 
the claims of Dorsetshire, which, although presenting indeed no cathedral, 
is rich in vestiges of the earlier races, in architectural monuments, and his- 
torical sites, such as Corfe Castle, Sherborne, Wimbome-Minster, with Other 
objects now accessible by railway, Rochester was also recommended ; the 
Committee desired to call the attention of .the meeting to the invitation 
received some years since from that city through the friendly interest of 
the Recorder. A letter was read, from the Marquis Camden, K,G., 
President of the Kent Archieological Society, expressive not only of the 
kind feeling of that body, but also the gratifying assurance of his readiness 
to take the part of Local President, in the event of the selection of Rochester 
as the place of the Institute's meeting for 1863. A communication from 
the Town Clerk of Rochester conveyed also in very cordial terms the 
encouragement of the Mayor and Corporation. It was then moved by tbe 
Rev. Edward Hill, seconded by Mr. J. H. Markland, and carried unani- 
monsly, tt^at Rochester be selected as the place of the next Annual 
Meeting ; also, on tbe proposition of the Hon. Lord Neaves, seconded by 
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Ur. FoBB, tbat the Harquia Camden be elected Local President of the 
Ueeting at Rochester. 

Mr. OciATiDS Morgan obaerred that he felt well assured of a worm 
reapoMe, on the part not onlj of the Members now assembled bnt of the 
Society at large, to the proposition which he desired to make of heartiest 
acknowledgment to their late nobte President. His friendlj courtesies and 
constant parlicipatioD throughout tbeir proceedings, during many years, 
hod endeared him to alL Lord Talbot's kindly consideration for tbe 
odrancement of the Institute and the promotion of archieological science, 
bad tended essentially to their successful progress under his auspices, and 
also to the personal gratification of all who had enjoyed friendly intercourse 
with him. All (Mr. Morgan was persuaded) would warmly unit« in hoping 
that no long interval might elapse ere his noble friend would be preruled 
upon to resume the influential position in the Society which be had long 
occupied so highly to tiieir advantage and satisfactJon. 

An animated conversation took place in regard to tbe demolition of the 
Goesten-ball. It was understood that, the beautiful timber roof having beea 
removed, portions of the walls only would be ret^ned wluch might present 
a picturesque ruin, sufBcing to preserve the remembrance of that interesting 
fabric, and of regret at its destruction. Mr. Freeman, Mr. Parker, Lord 
Neaves, Mr. Foss, Mr, Talbot Bury, and other members present took port 
in the discussion ; all concurring warmly in deploring that the preservation 
of the building had not been found practicable, or funds been provided for so 
desirable an object, so as to render the Guesten-hall permanently available 
for some purpose of practical advantage. The following resolution was at 
length unanimoDHly adopted : — 

" That, whilst abataioing from the expression of opinion on the circnm- 
stances which may have led to such a result, the Arch ecological lostitnte 
cannot leave Worcester without recording their regret at the destruction of 
so unique a monument of Mediffival Architecture as the Guesten-hall in tbat 
City." 

The coDcluding MeetJng was then held in the Assembly Boom. Tbe 
Hon. Lord Nbaves took tbe Cbur, in the absence of Lord Lyttelton. He 
expressed warmly the gratification which, in common with his arcbnologieal 
friends, he had enjoyed throughout a week of most pleasurable and 
instructive occupation. 

The following votes of thanks were moved: — by Mr. SiOBKB, Vice- 
Warden of the Stannaries, to the Mayor and Corporation, alluding to the 
general hospitahties of the Mayor, to valuable facilities and generous wel- 
come, and especially to the address, full of friendly encouragement, by which 
the inaugural proceedings of the meeting had been cheered ;— by Mr. Foss, 
to the Dean and Chapter, and particularly to the Rev. J. Ryle Wood, 
Canon in residence ; — by Dr. Markland, to the Lord Lieutenant, whose 
countenance and encouragement in taking the part of President had greatly 
promoted the success and satisfaction of thdr meeting ; also to the High 
Sheiiff, to Sir Thomas Winnington, and to the gentry of the county, and to 
those especially whose kindness had enriched the temporary Museum with 
so many treasures of local interest ; — by Sir Robert Kirbt, to the Wor- 
cester Katurol History Society and to their worthy President, Sir Charles 
Hastings ■, — by Mr. Talbot Bctrt, to the local Committee and to the looa 
Secretaries, — who had taken s very kind part in all the preliminaiy arrange- 
ments, — Mr. Severn Walker, Mr. R. W. Binos, and Mr. Kdwin Lees j — 
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and, lutlj, hj the Rer. FrofsMor Willis, to the Presidents uid offioOTs at 
the Sectiona, and especiallj to their friend Lord Nekres, hoping to have 
the Batisfactioa of again enjoying his kindly participation and interest in 
their proceedings, not only at Rooheater in the ensuing year, but also at 
iDADy a future archfeological gathering. 

Mr. J, H. Fabxeb observed that, before the meeting terminated, he waa 
ftiuious to call upon the Institute to record pnblioly the expression, agreed 
upon in the meeting of the members that morning, signifying their regret 
that a very valuable architectural monument, the GuesteD-hall, should have ■ 
been destroyed. The spirit of destructiveness was still too prevalent ; he 
lamented to oee in many places the removal of relics of historictJ interest. 
He did not wish to enter into the causes which had led to the demolition of 
the greater portion of the Oueaten-hall, hut umply to express regret that 
it had perished almost under their very eyes. 

Lord Nbaves responded to the conservative sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Parker, and lamented that means had not been found for the preservation 
of a structure of oonsiderable interest, which might readily have been 
adapted for purposes of public advantage. 

With a hearty farewell, and wishing long prosperity to the city and 
county of Worcester, Lord Neaves then took his leave, and the prooeedinge 
were brought to a close. 

In the afternoon, by the kind invitation of Sir Thomas Winnington, 
Bart., a numerous party set forth for Stanford Court, and found in his 
cordial welcome and hospitality a most enjoyable termination of the week. 
On their way to the lovely valley of the Teme the ezoursioaists visited the 
churches of Hartley and Little Shelsley, a little Norman fabric with certaia 
curious features and constructed almost wholly of travertine. They were 
received with much kindness by the incumbent, the Kev. W. Griffiths, and 
by the worthy reudents in the adjoining old Court House, Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith. Aft^ partaking of the ample hospitalities of Stanford, and inspect- 
ing the curious portraits, the ancient library and literary treasures there 
preserved, the party proceeded toWitley Court, where, by permission of the 
Earl of Dudley, the gardens and stately mansion were thrown open. On 
the return they lingered at HiUhampCon, where Mr. Gibbons possesses a 
collection of valuable paintings; and, after a passing visit to Holt Church 
and Castle, where Mr. Fickemell most courteously invited them to hb 
picturesque residence, retnmed to Worcester. 



The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the following donations 
in aid of the meeting and of the general purposes of the Institute : — The 
Lord Lyttelton, 31. ; Sir Edmund H. Lechmere, Bart., 51. ; Sir Thomas 
Winnington, Bart., It. ; the Mayor of Worcester, 1(. It. ; J. £. Apple- 
ton, Esq., n. Is. ; Rev. Slade Baker, 10». ; Rev. Dr. Com^ H Ij. ; 
E. Bickerton Evans, Esq., II. ; W. Gibbons, Esq., 21. 2». ; Edwin Guest, 
Esq., LL.D., 51. ; J. R. Hill, Esq., 1(. 1*. ; E. Holland, Esq., M.P., II. ; 
Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, lOc. ; Dr. Nash, II. 1>. ; Rev. T. Fhil- 
pott, 21. 2». ; H. Foley Vernon, Esq., II. j J. W. B. WilUs, Esq., II. 
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A BECOND Beries of ScornaH Sbals, as a complement to the Taloable 
ToluTna published bj Mr. Henrj Laing unJer the auspices of the Banna- 
tjne Club, in 1850, has been announced for publication [by tubtcripti<in). 
The eiamples collected bj Ur. Laing, during Ibe last twelve years, iDclnd- 
ing the numerous Scottish seals in the Public Records OfSce in London, 
and which have lately been photographed by permisEioa of the Right Hon. 
- the Master of the Rolls, amount to more than 900. They are for the 
most part of early date, affording most autheniic evidence regarding- 
heraldry and those devices which preceded or accompanied the use of 
heraldic blazons. The volume, largely illustrated, will be fiimisbed &t the 
price of two guineas to subscribers, who are requested to send their names 
to Messrs. Edmondston and Douglas, Edinburgh. The number of copies 
printed will be limited. 

The Committee desire to invite attention to the important publication of 
Mediteval documents preserved at Paris in the Archives of the Empire, and 
of which, according to an announcement addressed to the Institute by the 
Publisher, the first portion has recently appeared. The " Tresor des 
Chartes de France ' will form nine 4Co volumes, containing upwards of 
17,000 documents from the eleventh century to the reigns of Francis I. 
and Henry II. This great work, which will throw light upon the history 
of our own country as well as of all European nations, is published by 
order of II. M. the Emperor, under the direction of Count de Laborde, 
Direct or- General of the Archives of the Empire, by U. Teulet, well known 
through his valuable contributions to the history of English and Scottish 
affairs in the sixteenth century, especially in illustration of the timea of 
Mary Stuart. The £rst volume of the " Tretor " may now be obtained 
from M. Henry Plon, Rue Garanci^re, Paris, Printer to the Emperor, 

A second part of the ARCHiTECTirRAL Seetcbbs in Worcestershire will 
shortly be published by Mr. Severn Walker, and will contain fifty subjects 
illustrative of Ecclesiastical and Domestic Architecture in that county, 
including several which will be remembered with interest by those of our 
readers who were present at the Worcester Meeting. Amongst the sub- 
jects given in the forthcoming part will be found Old Eagley Hall, in 
1758 ; Little Comberton Church, and a timbered house with a circular 
dovecot; Great Comberton Church; Tickenhill, a place of interest con- 
nected with the last days of Prince Arthur; the Church of Shelaley Walsh, 
an early structure of travertine ; conventual buildings, lie. at Worcester, 
now destroyed, including the clocheriuta and the Guesten Hall ; also the 
Refectory and the Lady-Chapel at Great Malvern. 

The Rev. James Graves, Hon. Sec. of the Kilkenny and Sonth-East of 
Ireland Archieological Society, announces for publication (by subscription) 
the Letters and Despatches, Ac, of Thomas, tenth Earl of Ormonde, Ump. 
Edward VI. to James I., preserved in the Stote Paper Office and the 
Bodleian Library, This work will form i vols. 8va., illustrated by portraits, 
autographs, seals, be. Subscribers' names are received by the Author, or 
by Mr. J. Russell Smith. 

The Annual Meeting of the Kektish Arcexolooioal Societt will be 
held at Penshuret, on July 16, under the Presidency of the Harquis 
Camden, K.G. 

The Annual Meeting of the Scsbex AncHiBOtOOtCAL Societt will take 
place on August 6, in West Sussei. 
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«lI«atioD, 17, 104. 

AddiDgtoD, Hr., SEumela exhibited bj, 
289 ; mimaturei by Bone, 2iS ; 
Chmeie eoaiaelB, &o., 301. 

Agate, prasenlad to Quean Elizabeth by 
Hatthow Parker. 110 ; virtuea >ttn- 
buMd to thkt gem, 161. 

Allattei, example of, on ■ sepulchral bran 
atCheBter, 187. 

Ainherat, the Earl, exhibits an enameled 
watah, 294. 

Amphone, numeroua fngmenti or, found 
iu the lele of Wight, ISO. 

Amulet against ooUc, in the Arundel 
Collection, II ; vErtuea attributed to 
tbe ajiate, IGl ; to other Btonea, ISS, 
IGS. 

Anderdon, Hr,, eihibita an enamoled 
escutcheon, 6, 280 ; enameled bawl 
from Bologna, and other enameU, 
ib. ; miniaturea b; N. Hone, Bone, 
Ac, S97; Roman bronze Baorificial 
Tue, 36G. 

AndenoD, Sir C, exhlbita an enameled 
plate with the I«noi arrna, 2BS ; 
enameled anuff-box from Naplsa, 
a.; miniatursa, 3SS; knife and 
fork with bandlea of Batteiaea ena- 
mel, S99. 

Arqlo-S'IOIi Piriod: — charten in In- 
gnlfuB* Biitory oonaidered, S6, 111; 
political relatioae of Qlonoeatarahire 
in Saxon timea, GO ; bronEe torque 
ring!, Ac, found at Norwich, 88; 
wooden ahula foond at Louth, Lin- 
oolnriiire, 173 ; rings omaneDted 
with niello, S20 ; antiqnitiea found 
at Ash, Kent, SS9 : do. found in tbe 
lale of Wight, ib. 

Anthony, Mr., exhibita f ariou Anamela, 
282. • 
TOL. IIZ. 



AntiqnarisB, Societj of, leaden weight Id 
their museum, SS ; dodecahedroa ol 
bronie, ii. ; enameled reliquaij, 
2SS; apinula ornamented with niello, 
292. 

Armlet of glaaa, fngment of one found 
at QrsBiea Ash, Nortbumberiand, 
181; of bronze, found in a cavern 
in Wsardale, 8S9. 

Auia AMD Abhous : — eS9gy of a knight 
at Zurich, 1 J remanable visored 
bacluet, i ; gauntlets, 7, 1S3 ; early 
use of guna in the Bngliah army, 
eS; curious particulars regarding 
the croMbow, io., 72 ; bronze 
helmet found in the Tigris, 78 ; 
oriental helmet with a nasal, shoe* 
of mail, Ac, from the Arsenal, Con- 
atantinople, 89; specimena of ruiaet 
•nd engraved armour, ib. ; oriental 
weapona exhibited by Hr. W. J. 
Bernhard Smith, 91 ; notices of bnff 
and WMled armour, by Hr. Hewitt, 
9S; penny plate armour, 98; bri- 
gand) ce armoor, 97; joxsnn armoor, 
B8 ; arms and armour In the iuToi- 
tory of effeets of Archbishop Bowet, 
159; jaok of defenee, ISO; midl- 
i..raiour, Q>. ; paunce, 18 ] ; echyn- 
baldea for tlte thighs, it. ; ailettei, 
182, 187 ; palet, or helm of leather, 
182; curious visor, spanners, plng- 
bayonel^ &c, exhibited, 173; rapiers, 
daggers, plug-bayoDats, Ac, 174; 
Spanish rapiers, 180 ; goedendag, 
Flemish weapon so c^ed, 814 ; 
sabre with finger-guard, 818 ; armonc 
of Henry TIIL in the Tower, 
821. 

Arundel Collection of tpems, notioea of, 
by the Bev. C. W. King. 9, 99 ; sup- 
posed cameo portrait of ^e Countess 
of Amodel, 105; remarkable gem 
representing Tenua with Tulcan, 
148. 

AuditeiB, their Report, 189. 
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ATenclies, die fur ntriking gold coine 

fouud tliere, 253. 
Axes, carried b; Oermaii miaera, tihi- 

blted, 175. 



poueuion, ]i6. 

Bale, Hr. C. S., exhibits enamels, 290 ; 
■ miniAturQ of AddUoa, bj Ziocke, 
298 ; Chinete enameU, 301. 

Bmwell, Rev. C. J., eihibita a m&nl- 
head of cbalcedon; foimd in North 
Wales, 92. 

Bath, Roman reouuiu, inscriptiOD, ka^ 
found at, SS7. 

Bath, knights of the, ceremonial of their 
creation inhibited, 187. 

Battenea eoamelB, notices of, 307, 298. 

BajODOt, earlv epecimens exhibited bj 
Mr. Bernliard Smith, ITS; b; Mr. 
Pritchett, m. 

Beak, Rev. J., eihibita iron ruih-holden 
used in SuBeei, 181. 

Bella, Irish, oroameDtad vith niello, S3S; 
ioacribed bronze bell exhibited by 
the ReT. T. Comthwaite, 385. 

BiDgbam, Ker. C, exhibit! documents 
relating to Cumberland, 367 ; intag- 
lio in a medinval letting found in 
Dorset, 369. 

Bicna, Mr. R. W., exhibits Battereea 
enamels, 299. 

Blaauir, Ur., exhibits an enameled anuCT- 
box. 291. 

Blore, Hr., repreBentation of an effigy at 
Abbey Dore, drawn by him, 24 ; 
K< also Additions, Tiii. 

Bloiara, Mr. H. H., exhibits a hroQie 
helmet found in the Tigria, 7fl ; me- 
moir bjr him on effigies in Peterbo- 
rough cathedral, 131; exhibits an 
enameled Roman re ho found in 
Horthnmborlaud, 279; a jeweled 
ornament found at Wibtoft, Leia«s- 
tershire ; an enameled pyx, 283. 

Bodleian Library, notice of Dr. Rawlin- 
Bon'a collection of aoals there, 369. 

Bohn, Mr. H,, exhibite a Bilver medallion 
of Mar; Queen of Scot-', 173. 

Bone, implemente, &c, of, found in a 
CBTsm in Weardale, 8fi9. 

Botfield, Ur., exbibiU a bronxo weight 
found at Croyland, 62 ; an enameled 
snuff-box, 291. 

Bbabsih, Sifulchru.: — at Qooby, Lin- 
oolnahirs, 123; of a knight in the 
Franciscan habit at Connington, 
145; brasses in monastio habits, ib.; 
in croBi-legged attitude, formeriy in 
St. Maiy* Church, Clieater, 1ST; 
•niiohed with enamel, 28G. 



Brcdenatooe, at Dover, notices of the. 



Breton, or Bnto, i 

1,28. 
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the North 'l^ne, S5S. 

Brigandine armour, 97 ; head-pieca found 
at Davington, 98. 

Brochmael, king of Powia in the SBVooth 
century, 211. 

Bbohzk, antiquities of: — Qreek belmat 
found in the Tigris, 76; miniatura 
representation of ■ Roman bath 
found in Hampshire, 82 ; medi»va] 
weightfaUDdatCru;land,i£.; tan)u« 
rings fouudnear Norwich, 88; aword 
found ID the River Lea. 91 ; blado 
found in LmcoloshirB, in Mr. Bern- 
hard Smith's collection, ib, ; Roman 
Tasea found in Leicestershire, 1S2 ; 
celts and cek.mould, Ac, found in k 
cavern in Weardale, 3fi9; celt and 
Bpear found near Corbridge, 383 ; 
celt in Mr. Bemhard Smith's col-' 
lection, S61; weapons found kt 
DitloD, eibiUted by the Earl Lore- 

Brooch, enameled, found in the Thames, 
SI ; bronze, found with Roman ooins 
nearElj, 36S; Scottish, ornamented 
vith niello, 828. 

BufC armour of, 93. 

BulIiB, Roman, Venetian, ka., in Hr. 
Wsterton's collection, 36(9. 

Surges, Hr. W., hie account of a sapol- 
chral effigy at Florence, 90 ; exhibits 
a spear-b«dand other weapons, 173. 

Buitt, Mr. J., hia noticea of the early use 
of guns and gimpowder in the 
English Army, 88 ; presents a Cata- 
logue of the iLibrary of the luatitute. 
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Worcester, 389. 
Buxton, Sir Robert, eihibita ■ ahell 
mounted on an enameled foot, 291. 



CMtar, observationa (. 



Camel, remarkable .^ 

Arundel oollection, 9, 99; on the 
ahrine of the Three Kin{p at Cologne, 



Cannon, earl^ uotico of, 70. 
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Cnrliale, Ronuut soulptura found at, 177. 

Carr, Mr., ezhibiti a portrait of Jan« 
Seymour, 1S7; of Zuingliiu, ISS. 

CuTutherB, Mr^ eiiubiU muiiature por- 
traits, 89B. 

Caitellaiii, Signor, bis reraarks oa the ua« 
of eaantol b; the Qrcelu and Etrus- 
cans, 2T5. 

Caavlin, king of WeBSei, faia conquest of 
theSB»em Vallej. 198. 

Celt, of Btoae, fouod near Haniton, S8 ; 
in IreUod, 92i remarkable hammgi> 
head found Dear CoriraD, ii. 

, of broDZ«, found ia a caTem in 

Weardale, 359 ; found near Cor- 
bridge, S64 ; Irish, in Ur. Bemhord 
Sruitti'i collection, ib. 

■ , mould for making, found in 'Weai^ 

dale, SSe. 

Chalcographj, its origin traced to the 
art of niello, 334. 

ChaUca. of gold I 
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coffin of an abbot of Chertsey, 108 ; 
at Hajence cathedra], !2e ; with 
two handles, represented on a sculp- 
ture in ivory at Francfort, 227 ; of 
SieDoese work, made for Bonifiue 
VIIL, in possession of Cauon Rock, 
332 i enrluhed with niello, Utely 
made hj Mr. Bardmau, S38. 

Chapman, Mr., exhibits an enameled 
casket, 285. 

Charles 1., collection oC bis letters at 
Worcester, 393. 

Chelaea. manufacture of porcelain tbere, 
notes relating Co, bj Mr. Franks, 840; 
early ■pecimens described, 3*3 ; vaae 
iu the British Huseum, St. 

Chertsey Abbey, nolicee by Hr. Shurlock 
of discoveries there, 167; Regiiitcr of 
one of the abbots in Lord Clifford's 
Libruj, 850; fall of the tower, 3fi2. 

CHtHHiHS : — Roman inscription found at 
Cheater, 1S6; statuette of Teous. 
Koman tile, leaden stamp found at 
Chester, Hi. ; sepulchral brass with a 
cross-legged effigy formerly in St. 
Mary's church, Chester, 187 ; Fadda- 
ley, the Fecban leag of the S<ixon 
Chronicle, 193. 

Chinese antiquities, inscription (o Ta-Yu 
described by Dr. Macgonan, 166; 
Chinew enamela exhibited, 277. Sd9. 

Cicoguara, the Count, nielli in his col- 
lection, 293, 83 S. 

Clayton, Ur. J.,biB account of the Roman 
bridge at Cheeten, Northumberland, 
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CofBn, of l«ad, foond at Nornrich, SS. 

Coins, Ronum, found at Wroieter, 80; 
die for striking Helrelian gold coins 
found at ATenclies, 253 ; other 
ancient dies noticed, 258. 2S8 ; 
Roman ooina fouud near Ely, 365; 
at Woolaaton, 391. 
laghi, Mr., eihibits nielli, 293; 
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Cologne, notices of the cathedral, shrine 
of the Three Kings, ftc., 219 , of St. 
Cunibert'a and other churches, 220; 
of the museum, 224 ; of the archi- 
tectural museum, ^25. 

Conitsntinople, armour, ftc, from the 
ardenal, H9. 

Corbriiige, celt and bronze weapons found 
at, 363. 

Comtbwsite, Rev. T., bronze bell ex- 
hibited by, SS5. 

CoBHWALi. ; — leaden image found on 
Bodwen Moor, 172. 

Corrody, granted by the Abbot and Con- 
lent of Chertsey, S63 ; other grants 
of the like nature, 354. 

CMTUMii^Military, illustrated by an 
inventory of armour, Ac, belonging 
to Archbishop Bowet, IBO; Flemish, 
in the fourteanth century, 316, Set 
Arms And Armour, 

, ecolesiestical, exemplified by an 

effigy at Abbey Dore, lierefurdshire, 
24 ; effigies in Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, 13a, ttteq. 

■ , monastic, eiamples r,Lro sjnongst 

sepulchral effigies, 145. 

ConnciU, royal, lield at Worcester, 303. 

Counters, engraved with regal figures. 
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session of Cardinal Wise 

Crswley, Rev. C. Y., bis sccount of a 
goldcbsliceandaalver at Matson.SO. 

Cross, pectoral, of gold, exhibited by Sir 
T. Gage Rokewode, 1S8. 

Crossbows, curious particulsra relatdng 
to, 72. 

CoMBEBLaND;^ — documents relating to 
Ulvesby, Ac, 387. 

CunlilTe, Mr,, exhibits a miniiiture by 
Bone, 297. 

Curson, Uou. Robert, drawing of a dbo- 
rium in bis collection exhibited, 
285; exhibits nIelH, an unique im- 
pression of a niello on vellum. Ac., 
292; Persian waapons, 301. 



Dagger, shown on an effigy at Ziirieb, 8 ; 
exhibited by Mr. Waterton, 173; 
Spanish, exhibited by Mr. Bemhaid 
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Smitb, IT<I ; Permui, eihibitad by 
the Hon. Kobert Canon, 301. 
DariDsUdt, maauacriptB in ths library 

then, 230 ; ooaaulu' dipt;oh of ivory 
there. 232 ; aculpttma in iTory in 
the Hiueum, 338. 

Dayiefl, Mr. HilUrf, pr«MDi* « Surrey of 
WroietOT, 81. 

Dbbbtbhibb : — medinnl pottotiea fonnd 
b; Hr. L. Jewitt, 1B«, 185. 

Devohshibe: — Bint oelt foand dmt 
Haniton, 88 ; propoeed pnblioation of 
1>T. OltTer'i Fuoohi&l Antiquitiee, 
162. 

Diptyoh, oonaalftr, at Darmttidt, 2S2. 

DocDMENTB ; — oh»rt«r» in the Hiatory of 
Ingulfua eiunined, Si, Hi; eitracta 
from one of the Pipe Rolls relkting 
to the hm of guiu and gunpowder, 
68; frequeot forgoriee of early 
mooaslic documenta, 120; lavsntory 
of armour and arnia of Archbishop 
Bowat, 168 ; apurioiu charter of 
Edward the Confeeaor in poasaaaion 
of tbe Earl of WinoheUoa, ITfl ; 
lease of land in the lele of Wif^ht, 
with an unique official seal, ISO; 
copiea of dooumenta made for Sir 
a Hatton Bihibitad, 187; Roli of a 
French Termion of the Hodui for 
holding Parliamenta exhibited, ib,; 
memoir by Mr. T. Duffua Hardy on 
the Modiu aforeaaid, £99; loden- 
turea between Ueory VII. and the 
Abbot of Weetminater, Ac, ex- 
hibited, 288; Treaty between Henry 
VUI. and Francis I., t6. ; Bull of 
Clement VII. asaigning the Utle of 
Defender of the f^itb, ib, ; itatutea 
of the order of St. Michael aent to 
Heary VIIL.a.; register of Chertaey 
Abbey in posBession of Lord Clifford, 
360 ; oorrody granted by the abbot 
and coDTont of Chertaey, SSS ; no- 
tice of corrodiea graoted elaawhere, 
391; documents relating Co Cum- 
berland exhibited by ths Rev. C. W. 
Bingham, 367 ; diploma gnmled by 
the Academy of Padua, S68 ; report 
by Mr, Burtt on the depoeitoriea of 
documents at Worcester, 389 ; grant 
by Ralph de Mortimer in poaaesaion 
of Sir Edmund Lechmere. 39 S ; pro- 
posed publication of the " Trdsor 
dee CliBTtea" in France, 102. 

Uomesday, names of plaoea in Qlouoester 
ah ire identiQed, G9. 

Donaldson, Professor, exhibits aepulahral 
urns found at Alexandria, 171. 

DorchoBter, iotaglio in a mediwTal Bilver 
Betting found there, 36D. 

DoTer, notice of tbe Bredenitone, a relic 
of a Itonuu pharoa there, 80; re- 



maiai of tbtt Templars' dinrclitbaaw 

noticed, ib. 
Dngdale. collections made by him for 

Sir C. Hatton, 186, 264. 
Duke, ReT. B., exhibits a pair of ei 

•udirODB, 291. 
DoBBaM :— sntiquitios found in a 

in Weardal«, 858. 
Duclacher, Mr., eihibita tt 

290; mioiatorae, fta, painted 

enamel, 290. 



Barle, Bct. J., memoir by him on lool 

names in Oloucestcrahire, 50. 

BfTiaiia, BxFDLCBB&ii : — fignra of K 
koight at Zflrich, 1 ; of diminntiva 
aiae, at Abbey Dore, Herefoidshire, 
24; accompanying the interment of a 
heart, 26, 27; of brass, at Aiguebello, 
repreaenCing Peter, Biahop of Here- 
ford, 27 ; memoriala of the Caryll 
family at Haning, Sussex, 91; in 
Peterboreugh CaUiedrsl, described 
by Mr. Bluxsm, 184; in monastio 
dress, 145; singular figure at Per- 
ahoro, S78 ; at Qreat Maliem, 387. 

Egerton, Sir Philip de H. Orey, eihibita 
an enameled reliquary, 282 ; aaword 
with ornaments in niello, taken at 
BalacUra, 298. 

Elizabeth, Queen, pendant jewel pre- 
sented to her by Anshbiahop Parker, 
146 ; miniature portrait of her, 152 ; 
cameo by Coldord amongat the 
Devonshire gema, 1S4; portnut in 
Mr. Qravee' poaseaaion, 156. 

Ely, um in the muaenm there, S64; 
Roman coins, ftc, found there, S65. 

Embroiderie(^ exhihitad by Hiaa F&riug- 
ton, 83 ; porttvit of the OldChsTalier, 
in teat«ti(ch, exhibited by Mr. 
Waterton, 189; exhibited by the 
Rev. W. Soeyd, it. ; pail belonging 
to tiie Clothiera' guild at Woroeiter, 
S85. 

EhaMSu : — eecutcheoa exhibited hy Mr. 
Anderdon, 8, 286; Roman fibula 
exhibited by Hr. Franks, Bl ; Italian 
work on Bettings of gema in the 
Arundel colleotion, 101, 106; arebi- 
episoopal croaaat Cologne Cathedral, 
219; Special Exhibition of, 274— 
801 ; remarks on their claaaifi cation, 
276; produced at Battaraea, 277, 
297; Chinese, 277, 299; tlie Lenox 
Jewel, 277; Russian, on an evan- 
geliary in the Queen's libnrj at 
Windsor, 278 ; Roman, found at 
Lincoln, ib. ; cSiSt of Uie Bartlow 
vaae exhibited, ib. ; found at Caer- 
leon, 270 ; at EiAby Thon, Faina- 
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wick, Uid Dtber Ramaa altes, ib. ; 
found Dsar Rome, 270 ; ■pecimeni 
preeerred in the Tntican, 281} ; in 
the British Museum, 16. ; Irish, found 
at Lagore, i&. ; bridla-bit fouod in 
count; Monaghan, ib. ; ring-brooch 
found alio thera, 281 ; found naar 
Lewes, ib. ; choice ■pecimeDS of 
Torioui periods exhibited, from the 
Museum of Practical Qeology, ib. ; 
portrait by Leonard Limousin, 282; 
reliquary exhibited by the Society 
of Autiquaries. ib. ; Buieo-Oreek 
folding tablet, ib, ; reliquary fouud 
Id Cheshire, exhibited l^ Sir Philip 
deU, Qrey Egerton, (6, ; two-handled 
Oup of latfl Limoges work, 16. ; reli- 
quary and other ipecimeni exhibited 
by Mr. Anthony, ib. ; fine plaque 
exhibited by the Rbt. J. F. Ruasell, 
a. ; specimens of Limogee work and 
varioui other enamals sihibited bj 
Ur. Hsyer, 2S3; Oerman, exhibited 
by Mr. Slade, ib. \ pyi of Limoges 
work exhibited by the Rev. C. R, 
Manning, ti. ; ditto, by Hr. Bloiam, 
tft. ; soameled boss aud another 
ornament exhibited by Mr. Hender- 
aOD, ti. ; Qerman, eihibit«d b; Mr. 
Rollji, ib. ; ditto, with Tsrious other 
specimens exhibited by Mr. Octavius 
Morgan, ib., 284 ; cboice spedmena, 
ciborium in farm of a dove, caskets, 
unique enamel bj Ambrosio di 
Laodriano, mazer, worka by Leonard 
Limousin, fto., exhibited by Hr. 
Magniao, 281 ; Limoges and other 
enamels, gold crucifix, Ax:., exhibited 
bv Hr. Beresford Hope, t6. ; casket 
with armorial bearinj- •>— '- ->-"- 
bably for WUliai 
illuBtrations of the ui 
for the enrichment of Sepulchral 
Brasses, ib. ; drawiogs of choice ex- 
amples exhibited by Mr. H. Shaw, 
16. ; drawings exhibited by Mr. 
Winston, 286; bauDS exhibited by 
Mr. WatertoD, a.; Italian bowl and 
other specimens exhibited by Mr. 
AuderdoD, it. ; early Limoges and 
German Italian chalices, Ik., exhi- 
bited by Mr. Webb, ib. ; haraldic 
badgeondotherenaiuels exhibited by 
Hr. Bemhard Smith, 287; heraldic 
badges exhibited by the Re*. C. R 
Manning, ti.; lilier folding-tablet 
exhibited by Sir T. R. Qagn, ii.; 
translucent, and other speoimens 
axhibited by Hr. O. Morgan, ib. ; 
vngular onioifix exhibited by the 
Rev. W. Wennall, 2SS ; ornamental 
bonea, ftc., on the Indentures be- 
tween Hanry VII. and the Abbot of 
Weatminste^, ib. ; Venetian, exhi- 
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bited by Mr. Rohde Hawkins, ib.; 

fine taKza exhibited by Sir B. Lech- 
mere, ib. ; candlestick and other 
choice Limoges enamels exhibited 
by Ur. Whitehpad, 1289; tarn exhi- 
bited by Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, lA. j 
tasza, salt-cellars and other choice 
specimens exhibited by Mr. Adding- 
tOD, ib.; triptych exUbitad by Ur. 
Uorland 16. ; Venetian, Limoges 
and other speoimens axliibited by 
Mr. Franks, ii. ; Limoges works, 
enamels on gold, ftc, e^bited by 
Mr. Durlaebsr, 290; specimens ex- 
hibited by Ur. Bale, ih, ; by Ur. 
Wehb, ti.; by Ur. Wilson, ib.; 
andirons exhibited by the Rev. S. 
Duke, 291 ; drawing of a candlestick 
found at York, ib. ; atrombus shell 
monntad on an enamsled atand exhi- 
bited by Sir K Buxton, ib. ; gold 
pendant formerly belonging to Sir 
T. More, bequeathed to Stonyhurat 
College, SS2 ; series of watohea exhi- 
bited by Mr. 0. Morgan, 29S ; watch 
exhibited by the Earl Amherat, 294 ; 
cruciform watch axliibited by Mr. 
Whitebaad, ib. ; watch eihibitad by 
Mr. Franks, ib. \ gnuffboies, Taeea, 
Ac., exhibited by Mr. W. Rusaell, 
284 ; choice specimens exhibited by 
Mr. Blaauw, Mr. BotSeld, and Sir 
Charles Anderson, 294, 29G;pMstoral 
cross, and a chatelaine formerly be- 
longing to Mary of Modena, exhi- 
bited by Mr. Fritchett, 29Si minia- 
tum painted in enamel exhibited 
by Hr. Fischer, ib.; ditto by Mr. J. 
O. Nichols, Ur. Colnagbi, aud Ur. 
Shiriey, ib. ; ditto by Mr. Addingtou, 
Sir Cliarles Andeiwn, the Duke of 
Northumberland, Ur. Carruthars, 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, Mr. White- 
head, to., ib.; ditto by Mr. Wilton, 
Mr.CunUffe, andHr. Auderdon, 297; 
Battereea, Ac, exhibited by Lord 
Talbot and Mr. Morgan, ib. ; ditto 
by Mr. Fraoke, the Museum of Prao- 
tical Oeology, Ur. Wilson, and Sir 
S. Scott, 298 ; ditto by Mr. Binns, 
Hr. Rohde Hawkius, and Sir C 
Anderson, 299; Chinese and orieotal, 
exhibited by Mr. Henderson, ib. ; 
ditto by Mr. Bareaford Hope, Mr. W. 
Russell, Mr. Frank^ Mr. Hawkins, 
the Museum of Practical Qeology, 
and Mr. Morgan, 300; ditto by Ur. 
Rohde Hawkma, Mr. Addington, Ur. 
Roots, and Ur. Bala, SOI ; priming 
flasks, snppoaed to be Turkish, ib. ; 
Feiaian daggara, fto., exhibited by 
the Hon. K. CurBoD, ib. ; Persian 
armour and arms from tlie Tower 
Armory, tb. 
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Ferguson, Ur,, bu ttceoant of k Bonun 

■calptore found *( Culula, 176. 
Fbriugtfla, Hin, eibibiU documsnts, 

imprNHiDiia of sealH, to., 83 ; ein- 

bruidsries, it. ; a flint celt fouod 

□ear Uoniton, 88. 
FibuK enunaled, found in the Tbamaa, 

t>l ; broDse, found near Ely, 36S. 
Figge, Mr,, exhibits a miniature by J. 

Fonter, ISl ) snuneled object found 

near Lewes, 2S1. 
Finiguem, hi* discoTeiy of clislaogn^;, 

3S6. 
Fbcher, Ht., aihiblti tninikturra hj 

Zintie, 2ilG ; an euunel by Willijim 

Cnft, tb. ; miniatures bj Bone, &c., 



Fiaher, Hr. U., aihibita an urn found at 
March, 86(. 

Fitch, Hr., his account of a mural paint- 
lag at Norwich, 81 ; eibibits bronze 
tarqae rings found at Norwioh, 88 ; 
his notice of a leaden coffin fouod 
there, ib. 

Flint, celt fouod Dear Honiton, 33 ; relici 
found at Qreaves Asb, Northumber- 
land, 184. 

Font, of brass at Mayence, 220. 

Fniokfort, ivarj aoulptures and K3S. in 
the Huseum there, 227. 

Franks, Hr., eihibita a bronse sword 
found in the river Lea, 91 ; a bronie 
swan and enameled Sbuia found in 
thaTbameHiiA.; an engraTed bamboo 



LSI; dra 



of enamela at 



Borne, STB; of a Ruman tbh founfl 
at Ambletcuse, 230 ; Venetian and 
other enamels, 2S9 ; enameled watch, 
291; miniature by Diogliuger, 296 ; 
Chinese enamels, 300 ; hia Nates on 
Chelsea Porcelain, 310. 

Freeman, Hr. B. P., exhibits gold Greek 
medallions, 171. 

Freeman, Hr. E., his observations on 
Poriiore Abbey church, 877 ; on 
Evesham Abbey and Simon de 
Houtfort, 379 i on Ualvern Priory 
church, 885. 

O. 

Qsge, Sir T. R., exhibits a gold pectoral 
cross, ISS; ■□ illuminated M8l pre- 
sented to Henry Prince of Wales by 
Either Ingli*, A.; a silver enameled 
tripCyoli, 287. 

Qauntlots, represented on a eepulchral 
efflgy at ZiVriob. 7 ; of buff leather, 
01 ; long-cuffed, for the bridle arm, 
96; with brass knuckles, 163. 

Ooa:— notices of the Arundel oollecbion, 



9, 09; jewel pvan by ArchUahop 
Parker to Queen Elimbetb, Hi; 
talismanic Tirtues attributed to, 15S, 
158; on the ahrine of the thnse 
Ein»n at Colof^s, 219 ; intaglio in a 
mediaeval setting found in Dorset, 

sae. 

Oennan J, archnolngicBl notes on varioua 
churches, museums, Ae., 219. 

Qlaaa, Eomao, bottles found at Wroieter, 
80; found in Leicetterahira, 183. 

, painted, fragments found at Chert- 
say Abb^, 163 ; Oerman, exhibited 
by Hr. Fritcbett, 171; at LiUle 
Hal*em church, 387. 

Qlocouterboibe : — tnuiesof its history 
and ethnology in local names, SO ; 
gold chalice and salver in Hataoa 
church, SS; memoir by Dr. Oueet 
on the English Conquest of the 
Severn Valley, 193. 

Gloves, embroMend, exhibited by tho 
Rev. W. Sneyd, 188. 

Glyptic Art, notices of the Arundel ool- 
leotion by the Rev. C. W. King, 9, 
99 ; jewel presented to Queen Elisa- 
beth by Archbishop Parker, 146. 

Godwin, Hr. E. W., his notice of the 
tower of St. Philip's, Bristol, 91. 

Gold Oauliah ooins, die for striking them 
fonnd at Avenchea, 253. 

Qreeek Ore, notioes of, 69. 

Greeks, the Tea Thousand, supposed 
traces of their retreat, 77. 

Guest, Dr., his Memoir on the English 
Conquest of the Sereni Valley, 193. 

Qum and gunpowder, noticea of their 
irly use, 68 ; stock-gnns, 163. 

Oumey, Ur. D., exhibits a portrait of 
Prince Arthur, 83 ; of Dunley, ib. 



Hamond, Ur. W. P., exhibits a Fk^nch 
jeton found at Croydon, 89. 

Hi HrsHiBi :— miniature bronze repre- 
sentacion of a bath found at Basing- 
stoke, 82. 

Hardv, Hr. T. Duffas, his Hemoir on the 
ifoJui for holding a Pailiauent, S59. 

Hartshome, Hev. C. H., his Memoir on 
Royal Councils at Worcester, SJ3. 

Halton, Sir C, coIlsctiouB msde for him 
by Dugdale exhibited by the Earl 
of Win Chelsea, ISO. 

Hawking Ur, eibibile Chinese enamels, 
800 ; his obeervations on the Hint 
at Worcestar, 3SS. 

, Hr. Bobde, exhibits TeuetiaD and 

other enamela, 288; a specinen 
of Battersea enamel, 299; Turkish 
priming flask, SQl; Chineae "ifmflln. 

a. 
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Beart, iDtermenta of the, apart from the 
corpse, 2fl, 27. 

Helmet, curious piample on a BepulchrnI 
eJ&EJ at Ziirioh, i ; bronze, found ia 
the TigriH, 77; oriental, from the 
Anenal at CoQstantinople, SB; with 
Tsntaille of mail, 161 j of leather 
odled a palet, 1 03. 

HendeTMHi, llr., majolica plate i 

oollectioo, 14S; exhibits eniuaeled 
omamenti, 2tj3 ; Chiaei 
from the Summer Palace, tc, i 

HeKalsrt : — armorial escutcheon worn 
on the camoil, S. 8 ; roll of arms 
preserved at ZQrich, 7; enameled 
etcutcheoQ in Hr. Auderdon's ool- 
IcotJon, S, 280; arms of Heory VIII. 
on the coven of a book, 174 ; pro- 
posed publication by Mr, J. G. Nichols 
relating to, 191 ; Notice of Mr. Pap- 
worth'i) Dictionary of Arms, it. ; 
small enameled escutcheona ex- 
hibited, 287. 

HiRiroRDsHiRK : — dimlnutave efBgy at 
Abbey Dore. it ; separate interment 
of aheart at AcoDbury,2S; ditto at 
Ewyas Harold, ii, 

Hbbtfobdshire : — bronze sword found 
in the river Lea, SI. 

Hewitt, Ur., his natieee of buff and of 
scaled armour, 93; exhibits a docu- 
ment relating to the Isle of Wight, 
with an unique official seal, 180 ; 
bi* DoUcea of the Flemish goadan. 
dag. S14 : of a sabre with a finger- 
guard, 318. 

Hill, the Rev. J. H., his notice of Roman 
relice found near Cranoe, 182. 

Hope, Mr. A. Beresford, eibibite various 
eoamels, 28i; Chinese enamels, 300. 

Hn(-cireles,in Northumberland and other 
localities, 184. 



Ingulfus, bis History and CliarCen con- 
sidered, by Mr. H. T. Riley, 32,114- 

InBOHimoHs : — (o Ta-Yu, Emperor of 
Chioa, exhibited by Dr. Macgowan, 
IBS; on early Chtiatian touibs at 
Cologne, 222; to Fsatrnda, wife of 
Charlemagne, at Mayence, 226. 

iRBLAJm :— stone celts found there, 62 ; 
petition of the Archbishop of duhsl 
to Thomu of Lanonster, 2G6, 274 ; 
Irish bronae oelt exhibited, Sfl4. 

Iron-work, a lock exhibited by Hr. 
Waterton, 173; Oerman and Italian 
exhibited by Mr. Pritehott, 174. 

Ivory ioulptures, casket from Veroli ox- 
hituted by Ur. Webb, 6S; Ublet 
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frvm Chichester cathedral exhibited 
by Mr. Mills, ib.; box containing a 
Jewel presented to Queen KlizabeCh 
by Archbishop Parker, 14B ; folding 
tablets from Vale Crucis Abbey ex- 
hibited by Mr. Wynne, 178; at 
Cologne oathedral, 31S ; casket at 
St. Ursula's church, Cologne, 222 ; 
at the Museum, Cologne, 224 ; 
combs, ivory boxes, Ac, 225; at 
.msls Mayence, 227; at Francfort, 227; 

consular diptjeh at Dannstadt, 2SS ; 
caste to be obtained at Francfort, it. 



Jack of defence, notice of, 160. 
Jaseran armour, notice of, B8. 
Jeton, French, found at Croydon, 80. 
Jewel, presented by Archbishop Puler 

to Queen Elizabeth, 149; various 

other presents to that Queen, 154. 
Jewitt, Hr. L., his account of medinval 

potteriea found in Derbyshire, 184. 
Johnson, Dr., his Report on excavations 

at Wroxster, 61). 



Keller, Dr., his notice of a sepulohra] 
efflgy at Zurich, 1 ; exbibiU • photo- 
graph of a bronze dodecahedron 
there, SS; a drawing of a pendant 
amulet set with an intaglio, 157; 
his account of a die for strikiDg 
Gaulish gold ooina found at Aven- 
chee, 253. 

Kendrick, Dr., exhibits impressiona of 
Italian and other seals in the 
Bodleian Library, 339. 

KlHl : — notice of the vestiges of a Roman 
pharos on the Western Heights, 86 ; 
proposed meeting of the Instituta 
at Rochester, 399. 

Kent, Miss, exhibits a portrait of Pe- 
trarch, S0S. 

Key, with Che monogram ; ka., of Henry 
II. king of Fiance, 174. 

King, the Rev. C. W., his NoUosa of tha 
Arundel CoUection of Gems, 9, 99; 
his remarks on a Jewel 
Queen Elizabeth, 148. 

KniU, Mr. a, exhibits a b 



Lamps, Roman, found at Wroxeter, SO. 
Lb Keui. Mr., exhibits a specimen of 
Wedgwood's ware, 189. 
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Lead, Bamm eoSta ot, found at ITorwich, 
88 ; renurkable gKlls; of the knights 
of Malta Bheathed with, 90 ; Isadfln 
imaea with Hebrew characten found 
in Cornwall. 172; Roman atamp 
found at Cbeetnr, 1B6; perforated 
dialc exhibited b; Mr. Watarton, 
1S9; naed largaljinUia oonstruotion 
of Uie Roman bridga wnoia Noitb 
Trae, 361, 363. 

Leghmare, Sir Edmand, szliibita a fine 
enam^ed tarn, 8B8; a doeumaat 
with, tiie seal of Ralph da Uortiiaer, 
893. 

Lm, Mr. B., exhibits Roman anamela 
foundatCaaTleon,27S; biaCataloRue 
of the Muaenm. there noticed, 302, 

Lefro;, Col., exhibits a repreaantation of 
a Roman bath, in broQM, found near 
Baaingatoke, 82 ; a >abre with a 
fiDger.gaard from the Arsenal at 
Woolnioh, 318. 

LiiOKSTEHSHiBE :— Ronmn antiquities of 
bronEe,glasa,&c, found ceaFCraaoa, 
182. 

LlIlOOLNBHIRST — Bingularnbaft at Lincoln 
deaoribed by Mr. TroUope, 169; 
Saxon tilvla found at Louth, 1T2; 
seal of the Abba; of Louth Park, 
173. 

Llater, Dr., his notices of earl; manii- 
boturea of porcelain in Franae,_&ii., 
Sll, SiS. 

Uvoek, Mr., hia remarka on ancient 
hortioultuni, 177; exhibita minoua 
tapeatrr.tt. 

Lloyd, Mr., iiis remarki on Julius Ciaaar'a 
landing in Biitoin, 86. 

LoTelooe, the Earl, exhibits bronae 
weapons, &a, found at Ditton, 364. 

L;ttelton, the Lard, praiident at the 
Woroaater meeting of the Institute, 
871. . 



MoGauI, the Rer. Dr., exhibits antiqnitiM 

found near tba Miagan river, 363. 
Moi^wan, Dr., his occouot of on in- 

B Bribed memorial of Ta-Tu, Emperor 

of China, 166. 
Mackenna, Mr. S., exhibita an enameled 

ta£Ea,S89. 
Mackie, Ur., his aocount of relioa of 

bronze, bone, Jhl, found in a cavern 

in Weardale, SG8. 
Haddan, Sir P., his remarks on a apnrioua 

charter of Edward the Confeasor ex- 

kibitad by the Eari of Winohilsea, 

176 ; IK alao Correntiona, at p. viiL 
Hail, ahoea of, from the Arsenal at Con- 

atantinopLe, SB ; armonr o^ notioed. 



Magniac, Mr., exbibila toi 
2B4. 

Manning, Ber. C. R., exhituta enameled 
eacutoheOQS, a pyx, Jta, 283, 287. 

Kanuacripts, in the Museum at Cologne, 
224 ; at Pranefort, 227; at Dvm- 
Btadt, 230, 232 ; in poaaaanon of Sir 
T. Winnington, 303. Sa Doca- 

Marbla, Roman inaoriptionB on, fonnd «t 
Bath, 368 ; rarely fbnnd with Bonun 
remains in England, ii. 

Haiy Queen of S<xrt«, portrait of her ex- 
hibited i^ Mr. H. Bohn, 173; MS. 
JuitiGcation of the polioy of Queea 
Elisabeth in regard to her, 393. 

Hathew^ Mr., exhibita impreasions of 
aaala, 173, 

Mayenoe, objects in the Mnaenin there 
noticed, 226. 

Mayer, Mr., exhibits Tarions enameU, 
288 : spscimaDS of niello, 293. 

Medals, papal, exhibited by Pmfeoor 
WeBtmaoott, 178 ; of the Aeademiea 
at Rome and Florenoe, 180 ; of llie 
Royal Academy, ib, 

Mellor, Rer. Q., exhibita Irish oelta of 
atone, 92. 

Mills, Hth exhibita an iTory tablet found 
at Chioheater, 88. 

Minera' aiea, Oerman, exbibilad, 171. 

Mint, at Worcester, notioa of, by Hr. 
Hawkins, 338. 

Minty, Mr., his account of monnmenta of 
the Caryll family at Harting, Subci, 
91; exhibita a ailrer ring found at 
Tenby, 189. 

" ModoB tenandi Parliamentum," Memoir 
by Mf. Duffaa Hardy on the, 359; 
unique copy of a Frenoh version o^ 
exhibited by the Earl of Winchilsea, 
187, 26*. 26S. 

Mdrmouthshirb ■ — effigy of a lady at 
Abergavenny, 27; Etoman enamela 
found at Casrleon, 279 ; Catalogue, 
by Mr. Lee, of the Muaenm there, 
81)2. 

More, Sir T., his silver aeala preaerred at 
Stonyhurat Collage, 392 ; gold oma- 
ment, with a figure of St. Qeorge, 



of enamel, 38S, 287 ; a baldric with 
Italian armorial beanogs, 39S, 381 ; 
a series of watohea in enameled 
cases, 298 ; Battersea enamels, 397; 
Chinese enamela, SOO ; oiiuit^ Ijtver 
and ewer of brass, 366. 
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Morland, Mr, GiUibiU an eoameUd trip- 
tych, Ac, 269. 

UurchiBon, Sir R., eihibile HSTenl Qer- 
man minen' am, 174; choice spe- 
cimenB of enamel from the Muieum 
of Practiol Qeology, exhibited b; 
his permieuoD, 279, 2S1, 2U8, 300. 

Uueeum, BriCieb, abjscla of antiquit; 
And ut tbere preierved ; — gold By- 
UDtiae ring orDameoted wilh niello, 
S26; gold ring found neu Peter- 
borough, SSS ; riog with inwriptioD 
partly io Runee, found in Lancaebire, 
8£7; Ethelwuifa ring, ii.; nioUi, 
pax, wrought b; Peregriuo da CaieDa, 
and other eiamplea of the art of 
niello, 331, 333, 33S ; Suon aatiqui- 
. ties found at Ash, Kent, 339 ; Iriih 
bells of Bacred character, ift. ; vase 
of Chelsea porcelain, 317; idogular 
um found at AppUford, Berks, S6S. 

of Practical Geology, Oerman 

mineni' axes there preserved, 171; 
variouB choioe enamele exhibited 
&vm that coDmUoh, 279, 281, 298, 
800. 

, Royal, at Copenhagen, gold ring 

found at Bramham Moor, Yorkshire, 
there preaerved, 827. 

N. 

Names, local. Memoir by the Rev. J. 
EuleoD those of Glaucestershire, EO, 

NewtOQ, Hr. C, bis work on the Antiqul- 
(iee of EolicamaffluB, 166; cast of 
the head of a atatne of Ceres found 
by him at Cnidus exhibited, ib. 

Niagara River, relics of stone, &c., from 
tumuli ou its banks exhibited, 363. 

Niohola, Hr. J. Qougb, proposed publi- 
oatioa by him on heraldry and gene- 
alogy, 191; exhibits a miniature of 
the Earl of Scarborough by Zincke, 

ses. 

, Urs. J. Oongh, exhibits a miniature 

of Anne. Princess Royal by Zinclie, 
296; a Chinese ensmelad box, for- 
merly belonging to Mrs. Thrale, ib. 

NllLLO ; — discoursee on the art of. by 
Mr. Waterton.lTS, 323; specimen of, 
on the mounting of a nautiluB-ahoU 
cup in the Rev. W. Sneyd'a collec- 
tion, 189 ; Special Exhibition iUus- 
trative of the Art, 271, 292; ocu* 
for attaching the pall, found in 
the tomb of Archbishop Wolstan, 
262, 330; unique impreesion on 
Tellum and other sp*oimBns exbi- 
bited by the Hon. R. Curion, 292; 
■pecimena exhibited by the Bev. 
Dr. Weliealey, ib. ; exhibited by Mr. 
SUde, 293; by Hr. bbirley, Mr. 
Waterton, Mr. Colnaghi, and Mr. 
roL. XIX. 
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Hayer, £0.1 ; baldric omameuted with 
armorial escutcheoua exhibit«d by 
Mr. Morgui, it, ; sword with omft- 
ments of Tula work exhibited by Sir 
Philip de M. Qrey Egerton, ib.; 
Scymetar, Circassian dagger, tc^ 
with omamenU m nUllo, 801; 
Usmoir on niello by Hr. Waterton, 
323; rings in his collection orna- 
mented with niello, 326,327, 8S2, 
336 ; various examples noticed, a 
shrine at Hildeebeim, kc, 327 ; ob- 
jacteof Irish workmanBhip, ib., 32S, 
339; Scottish broochea, 328; the 
Dunvegancup, ib. ; reliquary at Qued- 
linbnrg, ib,; paten at Hanover, t6,; 
nieUoa(UildsBheini,S2B; at Clu&y, 
ib. ; recipe for the composition of 
niello given by TheophUus, 880; 
Bupers]tar belonging to the Very 
Rev. Dr. Rock, ib. ; Oerman, Italian, 
and French nielli, S81 ; Italian 
cbalice belonging to the Very BeT. 
Dr. Rock, 332 ; reliquary and ci 
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specimsne noticed, ib., 833; 
executed by PoIIsjuoto, 831; < 
of obalcogTBphy traced to the vorEi 
in niello b; Finiguerra, ib.; Va- 
aari'a account of the diaoovery, 33G ; 
notices of sulphur casta, Ac, from 
nielli, ib.; impressions on paper, 
836 ; ornaments and objects of per- 
sonal UBS enriched with niello, ib. ; 
the art practieed by CeUini, 887 ; 
Russian nielli, i6. ; col lections formed. 
by Sir Mark Sykee, Cicognara, Ac, 
ib.; revival of the art by CastellanL 
333; recent [(""Juotions by Hard- 
man snd other Englieh artificers, tb. 
339 ; Anglo-Saxon and Irish speci- 
mens in the British Museum, ib. 

NOBFOLE ; — notice by Mr, Fitch of a 
mural painting of St. Qeorge at 
Morwieh, 81 ; bronse rings, Roman 
coffin of lead, Ac, found there, 88. 

NoBTBAiirToi'aQiHE I — brouse weight 
found at Croyland, 82 ; examination 
nf documents cited by Ingulph, re- 
lating to Croyland Abbey, 111, 131 ; 
Memoir by Mr. Bloxam on effigiea in 
Peterborough cathedral, 131. 

NoBTBDUBEHLAHD :^ — eiSDiination of r»- 
moine at Greaves Ash, 188; ditto 
on Brough I^w, ISl ; enameled oroa- 
ment found near the Roman Wall, 
279 ; notices by Mr. Clayton of re- 
mains of a Roman bridge acroBi 
North Tyne, 859. 

Northumberland, the Duke of, exhibits 
a miniature of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, 296; tw o ename Is by Basex, 
ib ; bronze weapons found near 
Corbridge, 863. 

3 L 
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Ollnr, the B«t. Dr., propowd pnblieation 
of his Puocbial Antiqultiw of 
DnoD, 1B3. 



lUntin^ mnial, in Bt, Qn^ry'e dmicb, 

Norwieh, 61. 

Pspworth, Vi., bli DicUoiurj' of AtiDf 
Doticod, 101. 

Farksr, Archbishop, Jewel prewmted to 
Qaeen Elimbeth bj him, 14S. 

PurliuneDts, French veraion of the 
" Modnt tttuxdi Paiiiamaitiait " ex- 
hibited b; the Evl of Winchilsea, 
187; memoir by Hr. Diiffiu Hardy 
on that dodunent, 2fi9. 

Pub, CrispiD, oountvn eugnved bj, 807- 

Pmoj-plate armour, notiM of, 96. 

Fetert)orongh cathednl, memoir on 
■epnlchral effigies there, IM ; sculp- 
tured ahria* of peculiar faBbion 
there, 142. 

Petntrab, portrait of, ezhibitod, 8M. 

Petrle, Hr. Q., memoir by, on Maes How, 
in Orkney, 81 ; on a oircnlar ehurth 
at Orpbir, Orkney, 6B. 

Porcelain, fine specimen of CUnesa, 
exhibited by Mr. Addington, 801 ; 
notea by Mr. Franks on the manu- 
boture at Clielsea, 840 ; CliineM 
poroelain, termed Qomtavon ware, 
342. 

PozTBAiiB i—ima (ai soppoeed) of Prince 
Arthur exhibited 1^ Hr. D. Gnmey, 
88 ,' of Henry Damley, ib. : minia- 
ture of Queen Eliiabetb, 1 62 ; cameo 
of her by Coldor^, IM [portrait of 
her, formerly in Lord Horthwick'e 
ooUection, IDS ; miiiiatura (as sup- 
posed) of the Doke of Harlborongb 
by J. Forster, 181; of Jane Sey- 
mour exhibited by Hr. Cair, 187; 
<rf Zuinglins, 188 j miniattira of 
Esther Inglis, 188; portndtnre of 
the Old ChoToller in tent-atiCeh exhi- 
bited by Hr. Witerton, ib. ; minia- 
tures by Zinake, Bone, aod other 
enamelen, 29S, 398. 

POTTERT : — Roman, found at Newport, 
Isle of Wight, Ifltl ; uma from cata- 
conilts at Alexandria exliihited by 
Professor Donaldson, 171 ; oroid 
nm found near Crediton, in Hr. 
Tucker's oollectfon, 177; tngments 
of vessels found at Oreaves Ash, 
HorthutnberUod, 184 ; medinvol 
potteries disccTered in Derbyshire 
by Mr. Jewltt, ib. ; um found on 
Clinton Hill, near Brighton, 18S; 
Roman it»tnette of Ttnn* found at 



Cheater, IM; fri^Tnents of Tewela 
tirand in eaves in Wewdale, 350 ; 
Ssmian ware found near Cheatera, 
Northmnbarland, 362 ; reBembling 
Celtic uniF, found in tumnli on the 
Niagara river, ses ; one^iandledttm 
tbond at Hsroh, Isle of Bly, SM; 
rimilar nma fonnd in Tork«hfa>e and 
OxAadsliire, ib. ; fragment* of 
Boman, found nearSy, S6B. 

Potts^ Xr., cxhilntB a oopy of a Soman 
inaoription at Cheelar, 186 ; stetnetta 
of Tenus in white clay, a Boroan 
legioaary tile, and a leadan stamp 
found thme, ih. 

Pritdkett, Mr, exhibits a pand of Oetman 
painted glass, 174; dioiM speehnena 
of iron wod, and an Ilslisa cliasing 
in steel, ib. ; ping bayoDats, ib. ; 
a gold pectoral cross, S9G, ; dial«- 
loine iniich belonged to Kary of 
Uodena, ib. 

PuBUOanoBB, Aboksolooioil. — pro- 
posed work on Scottish Seals, by Mr. 
H. Laing, 167, n., 403; Diuovenea 
io Halicamaasns, by Hr. C. NowtMl, 
160; proposed publication t^ Hr. 
J. Q. Kickols, on Heraldry and 
Genealogy, 191; Hr. Papworth'a 
Dictionary of Amu, it. ; Qitaloeaa 
of the Huseum at Caerleon, \ij Hr. 
B. Lee, 192, 802; Paroohiol Anti- 
quitiea of Devon, by the Rev. "Dt, 
Oliver, 192; proposed collection of 
AngloSaxon documents to lie edited 
by Hr.Tbwpcsfr.; Seriea of Pnblio 
I>ooumeiita at Paris in cootM of 
publication (Trdaor des QMitea), 
402 ; Architectaral akatdxa in 
Worcestorshlra, by Hr. Severn 
Walker, il. ; Letters, &c, of tlia 
Earl of Ormonde, to bo edited bjr 
the Rev. J. Graven ifc 



QuoM, Her most giaeioDa H^eaty th^ 
The Lennox Jewel exhibited ij her 
penulssioD, 277 ; Rosubd Evange- 
liary with enameled tniiamauta from 
her library at Windsor Castle exhi- 
bited, 278. 



RawlinsoD, Dr., his large oollestien of 
Italian eokls in the Bodleian, 869. 

Reads, the Rev. G. H., uhibita an Irish 
enameled bridle-bit, S80; an Irish 
l>rooch, 281. 

Rhode*, the Rev. O., exhilnta a watch 
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■nppoied to faftve bean a gift from ' 
CboriM IL, ISU 
BUey, Hr. H., Henioir by him on the 

Uutorj and CbarUn of lagulpliiu, 
32, 111. 
BJD^ Dotioea of KeTeral in the Arundel 
Calleobion, ; mediieval ring set 
wiib BO intaglio of a royal portraiture, 
IS; Florentine, with a remarkable 
oameo of MeduM, 110 ; Roman, and 
posj rioei, lie, found in London, 
ezbibitodb; Hr. Tite, lT2; Italian, 
irith taliaoianio Ugendg in Mr. Watei^ 
ton's oollection, ISO; gold llgnet 
with a coat or arms, &. ; ring aet 
witb a toadBtone, and another with 
» Site intaglio oD bloodstons, exhi- 
bited b; Hia Emiaenoe Cardinal 
Wiaeman, 1S9 ; ailrer ring engraved 
vith a crowned initial, found at 
Teubf , ib. ; Irith, get with a aloiaannd 
enamel, 281 ; gold lings ornamented 
with niollo in the Britiih Musenni 
and in Hr, Waterton'a collection, 
283 ; ditto fouod near Peterborough, 
126 ; ditto found in Ijuicasbire, &iT; 
Kthelwutfa ring found in llam[»hire, 
ib.; Biahop Albj(an'» rinp; found in 
Wales, and another nielloed ring 
foDod in Yorkabire, now at Copen- 
hagen, ib. ; remarkable ring in the 
Earl F^tzhardinge'i pouaauon, 32S. 
Rabartee, Ur., ezhibita a leaden image 

found in ComwoU, 172. 
Itook, the Verj Bev. Dr., suparaltar in 
hia pOBBBBaion.SSO; ehalioe formerly 
belonging to Boniface VIII.. 332. 
ttogara, Ur. J.,exhibita enameLsd oandle- 

atick^ Ml. 
Bolle, the Uaater of tho, Dooumenta, 
illuminated US. Statutes of the 
Order of St. Michael, fte., exhibited 
b; hia permiuion, 288. 
Bolle, Ur., sxhibiti early Oemaan enamela, 

283. 
BoHAHAtmqortUB^-'Unia, lamps, coma, 
&c,, found at Wroxeter, 80 ; bronze 
statuettes of Mercury and Diani 
found there, Bl ; bronia representa- 
tion of a bath found in Hampshire, 
82 1 Uemoir on Julius Caoar's Land- 
ing read by Mr. W. Lloyd, 88 ; re- 
mains of a pharos at Dover, ib. ; 
leaden aoffln found at Norwich, 88 ; 
pottery, &o., found at Newport, Isle 
of Wight, 168 ; abaft at Lincoln de- 
ecribed by Mr. TroUope, 190 ; bronie 
box in form of a faun's bead, and 
gold rtnga exhibited by Ur. Tite, 
172 ; fragment of aculptui'e found 
at Carlisle, 176 ; ovoid urn found at 
Crediton in Mr, Tucker's oollection, 
177 ; vasea of bronie, glass, Ac, 
found in Leicestershire, 1 82 j in- 
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aeription, leaden stamp, ka., fonnd 
at Cheater, 186 ; ivory oonaular dip- 
tych at Darmstadt, 232; diea foV 
striking ooins of Augustus, 258 ; 
enameled fibulie found at Lincoln, 
278 ; fac-aimile of the enameled 
Bartlow vase exhibited, ib. ; enuneled 
fibnlsi found at Coerlaon, Kirkby 
Tbore and Palnawick, 279; enameled 
ornament found in a Station on the 
Homan Wall, ib.; enamels found is 
Italy, 2B0 ; enameled vaae found 
near Ambleteuae, now in the British 
Muasnm, ib. ; statuette found in 
Suffolk, presented to the British 
Museum by Lord Ashbnrton, 835 ; 
casket and nielloed objects found at 
Rome, ib, ; gold ring. io. ; inscription 
on white marble found at Bath, 3&7 ; 
marble raieamongat Roman remains 
fn England, 36S ; notice of a Station 
on Bowes Hoor. iJ>. ; of UiB founda- 
tious of a Roman bridge aoron the 
North Tyne, azeaTated by Hr, 
Clayton, SS9 ; the apparatui called 
a lewia known to Roman builders, 
360 ; coins, to., found at the above- 
mentioned bridge, 862 ; pottery, 
coins and bronia fibules found near 
Bly, 365; ooini found at Woolaeton, 
near Chepstow, SS4 ; altars found at 
Bialey, Qlonoe9l«rshire, ib. 

Boots, Mr,, exhibits Chinese enameled 
aoeptrea. 801, 

BuBsell, Mr, W., ezhibita enameled raaea, 
boxes, bonbonnibras, &c, 291 ; Chi- 
nese enameU, 300 ; early aps<dmen* 
of Chelsea porcelain, 

Ruiaell, the Kav, J, FuUer, exhibits k 
volume with thearma of Henry VIII., 
171; an enameled plaque, 2SS. 

Rutherwyke, John, abbot of Chertsej, 
Register of his Acta exhibited, 360 ; 
corrody granted by the OODTMlt to 
his relatival, SES. 



Sabre, with Snger-guard, exhibited fhim 
the Araanal at Woolwieh, 81S, 331. 

Samian ware, fragmanu found at the 
bridge sorois North Tyne, 382. 

Soale-armour, noUoea of, 93; Italian 
niit in tho Tower Armory. 8G. 

Scartb, the Rev. H., His Booount of Roman 
remains found at F«th, SG7. 

Scott, 3ir SIbbald, szhlbits a Battenaa 
enamel, 29. 

Sculpture, ridged shrine in PeterboroDgll 
cathedral, 112 ; early Norman spsd- 
mens noticed, 113; statue of SL 
Benediot at Peterborongh, 115 ; fig- 
ment of Roman at Carlisle, 177; 
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Dskeit doors at the cbaroh of 
Huia in Capitolio, Colagne, 220. 
S« Hffigy. 

SbiLb :— seal of Edward III. called ol 
(he Grifflo, n, 73 ; Cliinepa teal ol 
agate eihibitbd b; Mr. Morgan, 8S 
nriTy-Beals net with gems, 156 . 
Oirlovingiiin bsbIb aet with anUqua 
intagli, a. a. ; privy-aeal of Kiag 
Johu, 157; Beala with the dence of 
a lioQ couchant, 158 ; with the head 
of St. John Baptiit, ii. ; wwl 
Thomaa, Bisl^op of Man, 178] of thi 
Abbey of Louth Fork, LincolDshire, 
ib.; of Sir WilUsm Eure, 174; ' 
Edward Che ConfeBsar appended 
a charter exhibited by the Earl 
Winchilaea, ITS ; official seal of the 
Captain of the lale of Wight, 18f 
ulver Beat of Thopiaa de Bokeby 
Mr. Watertoa'B collection, 181 j 
Simon Covellt, ib. ; numerous draw- 
inga of seiile in the US. collections 
formed for Lord Hatton by Dugdale, 
187 ; Bilvar Beala of Sir T. More a 
Stonybunt College, SB2 ; Beala o 
Cbertsey Abbey and the abbots, S56 
seal of Ytoude, daughter of Rober 
de UlveBby, 867; of William de 
Boughee, ti. ; of Koger de WelpoD 
sjid Itobert de Bury, *c., ib. ; of the 
University of Padua, ib. ; Venetian 
and otlier bullEs exhibited by Mr, 
Waterton, 868 ; antique intaglio set 
■B a mediteral privy-seal, 366 ; im- 
preEsions from Italian aeaLi in the 
Bodli^ian library exhibited, ii.j eeal 
of WuleCao, Bishop of Worcester, 
S92; ofBulphdeMorlJnier, attached 
in unuiiual msaner, exhibited by Sir 
E. Lecbmere, 393; proposed Pub- 
lication by Mr. Laing on Scottish 
Seals, 1ST n., 402. 

Sbpdlcbral ANTKjniTiEa : — interment of 
the heart apart from the corpM, 2S; 
eioivaCions in the cemetery at 
Wroxeter. 80 i leaden coffin found 
at Norwich, 88; Homan relics at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, 169 ; inter- 
ment at Appleford, Berks, 365. 

Severn Valley, Memoir by Dr. Quest on 
the English Conquest of the, 193. 

ShafUi, Koman, at Lincoln, desoribed by 
Mr. TroUopa, 171. 

Shaw, Mr., exhibits drawings of choice 
enameled objects, 2S6. 

Shirley, Mr., exhibita two nielli, 293; 
miniatures by Zinoke, 29S. 

Sharloclc, Mr., hiji notices of diicoverie* 
at Chertaey Abbey, 167. 

Slade, Mr., eihibita an enameled book- 
cover, 283 ; a niello and impreseions 
of nielli, 293. 

Smith, Mt, W. J. Beruhard, exhibits 



powder-flaska, touch -boxei, Ac, 83; 
H helmet from the arsenal at Con- 
stantiaople, 89 ; bronze weapon 
found in Liocolnehire, 91 ; oriental 
arms, ib. ; a visor,, powder-meaiure, 
■panoer and bayonet, 173; Qerraaii 

180: an enameled ornament with 
coats of arma, 286; Ruaio-Grmk 
tablet, and enameled mouth-piecea 
of pipes, 287 ; Circassian aabre with 
□ielloed omameDte, 301 ; btwiso 
Irish celt, and bronze weapon fronl 
the Thames, 364. 
Sneyd, the Rev. W., exhibits embroi- 
dered gloves, 189; a nautilus ahelL 
mounted in silver with nielloed m^ 

Spear, iron, found at Chester, 186; al 
Ditton, 364. 

, bronze, found near Corbridgs, S63; 

at Ditton, 364, 

Spectaoles, early mention of, 159. 

StODf, weapons of, celt found near 
Honlton, B8; Irish celts, 62; maul 
head elnborately ornamented, found 
in North Wales, ib.; weapons or 
implemeuta found io tumuli near the 
Niagara river. 363. 

Stonehenge, markings or symbols noticed 
ononeofthB8tone.,77; fall of one 
of the trilithons, 79. 

Stonyhurst College, Sir Thomas Here's 
seals preserved there, 292 ; his gold 
pectoral croi^ there, 336 ; gold pen- 
dant ornament which belonged to 
him presenrerl there, ib. 

Stnbba, the Rev. W,, memoir by him On 
the Cathedral, Diocese, and Honas- 
teries of Worcester, 238. 

Snperaltar. with orounents in nielio, in 
posseBsion of the Very Rev. Dr, 
Rock, 330. 

SOBHB r : — Notices of discoTeries at 
Cbertsey Abbey, 167; regieter of 
the acts of one of the abbots ««- 
hibitedby Lord Clifford, SfiO; bronae 
and iroQ weapons found at Ditton, 
361. 

Suaaili — ivory tablet found in Chi- 
chester cathedra], 83; monumeuta 
of the Caryll family at Harting, 
91 ; memoir* on Chiohestor cathe- 
dral, Boigrove church, and other 
chnrehea, published by Mr. Mason, 
175; iron rush-light holders for- 
merly used in Sussex, 181 ; small 
am found on Clayton Hill, 18S,- 
pendaot ornament of vitriBed piete, 
186 ; enameled object found bear 
Lewee, 281. 

Switzerland, notice of an effigy at Zorich, 
1; die for Helvetian gold coina found 
at Avenchetv £53. 
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Sword, bronse, fcmnd in tha river Lea, 
Bertford^ire, 01. ;S« Aims. 

Sjon, gold Crou, tonatrlj belongiiig to 
Um Kbbeae of, exhibited, 18S. 



fiicility of access to the will* at 
Dooton' Commons, 182 ; hU obeer- 
Tatioiu OD the Special Inhibition of 
enuDslH, Ao^ 271; eihlbita Irish 
ansmela foand at Ligore, ""'' 
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b; Fetitot, ESS ; a miDuture of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, probably 
eoameled at Battenea, 297. 
Toliunenic virtaea althbuted to gem*, 

ISS, 168. 
Tate, Dr. ti., bin notice of intrkioga or 

•jmbolB npon 8tondieDg«, T7 
, Ur.. bi( account of remains eicO' 

vsted at Gh^aTea Ash, Northumber- 
land, 183. 
Teasel ated parement at St Oenon'a 

church, Cologne, 223. 
Thumam, Dr., his remoiku on markings 

or aynibols found on Stooshenge, 79. 
Tigris, broDKC beimet found in the bed 

of tbe river, 7fl. 
Tile, Roman, with the mark of the 20th 

legion, found at Chester, 186. 
Tiles, for decoratire purposes, found st 

Uhertaejr Abbey, IBS. 
Tita, Ur., his address on the decease 

of the Prince Consurt, 81 ; exhibiU 

various ancient relics, rings, &o., ii. 
Tower Armory, eosmeled Peraiaii ar- 
mour and srms from that collecUoD 

exhibited, 301. 
Trollope, Mr. A., his oeeount of Roman 

shafts at Lincola. 166; exhibits 

Roman enameled Gbalm found there, 

278. 
Tucker, Hr. C, ovoid nm found near 

Crediton in his collection, 177- 
Tnopeny, Mr., exhibits a fscrimile of tbe 

enameled vase found at Bsrtlow, 278. 
Tjne, North, remuos of a lloman bridge 

crossing it near Cheaters described 

by Hr. Clayton, S60. 
TysiklewicE, the Count, his notioea of 

onoient earthworks, Ac, in Uthn- 
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UriooniDm, probably called White Town 
by Llywarch HAn, SIO ; deatrojed 
by Ceawlin, King of Wossex, 216. 
S<6 Wroxeter. 

Urns. Set Pottery, 



Wales : — Uaol-head of stone elaboiatelj 

ornamented, found near Corwen, 93 ; 
ulver ring found at Tenby, 189. 

Walford, Mr. W. 8„ Memoir by him on a 
diminutive efBgy of a biabop at 
Abbey Dore, 24. 

Waller, Mr., exhibits illustrations of 
enamel applied to sepulohrol brasses, 
285. 

Watch, supposed to have been given bj 
Charles IL to Captain TstterBall, 
181; series of enameled watchea 
exhibited by Mr. Morgan, 293; 
watch exhibited b; the Earl Am- 
herst, 294 ; cruciform watoh exhi- 
bited by Mr. Whitehead, A. ; watch 
exhibited by Mr. BYankfl, ib. 

WoterLon, Mr., exhibits Oerman iron- 
work, 1T3 ; a dagger and a pisMl 
found at Wallou Hall, ib. ; bis ob- 
Mlo, 175; 



on enameled crosa, 
sword-giwrd, 1 80 ; a perforated 
leaden disk, 189 ; portraiture of the 
Old Chevalier, i6. ; enameled baiins, 
286 J several specimena of niello, 
293 ; Memoir by him an the art of 
nielia, 323; rings in his collection 
ornamented with niello, 3^5, 327, 
S82, 336 ; leaden bulla, 368. 

Way, Mr. Albert, his Notice of a Jewel 
presented by Archbishop Parker to 
Queen Etiaabelh, 146; obwirvationB 
oil on inventory of effects of Arch- 
bishop Bofret, IGS ; on so um found 
in Suasei, 186 ; on a pendant object 
of vitrified paste found, *A., 186; bis 
observations on the art of enamel, 
2T4 ; eihibita a drawing of an 
enameled candlestick found at York, 
29] ; his notice of a register of 
Chertsey Abbey in Lord CliffoM's 
possession, 360. 

Weordole, antiquities found in a cavern 
there, SC8. 

W«bb, Hr., exhibits an ivory casket from 
Teroli, 88; apoaimena of enamel, 
286, 290. 

Weight, of brass found at Croyland ex- 
hibited by Mr. BotGeld, 82 ; notices 
of other medinval weights, 83. 

Welleeley, the Rev. Dr., exhibits nielli, 
292. 

Wellfit, Mr. S., exhibits a Saxon litula 
found in Linoolushire, 172. 

Wennall, tbe Rev. W., exhibits an ena- 
meled crucifix from Ushaw College, 
288. 

Weatmacott, Professor, exhibits a series 
of papal medals, 178 ; saveral Aca- 
demy medals, 180. 
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WBETUOHELAlfD :~Kotias of K Roman 
BMtioQ on BovBs Hoor, SS8. 

Waatwood, Piofeuor, account of hia i 
to TrevM, 6U ; ikotas of faia tou 
WeBt«i4 Oermany, 218; hia archa- 
ologioat Dotea on Cologne, ib. ; May- 
anoa, 234; Frankfoit, 23T; Darm- 
atadt, 230. 

WLiWhead, Mr., aihibita enuaala, 2S9 ; 
» oruoiform ntch, SM ; a miniaturs 
by H. Bono, 296. 

WiOBi, Ibli dpi — RomaD rsmaina, pot- 
tery, fta., foond neoi Newport, 108 j 
laaae of lauda at Btadbig, with aaal 
of the Captaiu of the labnd, 180. 

Wilkina, Dr., hia Notios of Roman re- 
maim found In the lala of Wight, 
ISS. 

Willia, the Ber. PrafaaaoF, hia Diaooune 
on WoToeater CaUiednl, 3S1, 

TFilla at Dooton' CommouB, bcilitica of 
acoeea oonoaded, 182. 

WUaon, Ur., aihibita varioua enamela, 
290 ; a remarkkble «munel by W. 
CraCi, 2S1 ; onamaled oandleaticka, 
i£.; miniaturea by Zinoke, Peat, 
BoDe, &&, 297 ; Batteiaea enameli, 
298. 

WlLTSUlBE : — markings or aymbols 9a 
Stonehenge, noticed by Dr. Tate, TS. 

Wincbilaaa, the Earl of, exhibits a apu- 
rioiu charter of Edward the Cod- 
ff^or, 176 i aniqus French veniion 
of the " Modui tenendi Farliunen- 
tum " in hia piuaaaaioo, 182, 187, 
3501 eihibita a ooUeatiou of draw- 
ings of moaomeata, painted gloai, 
io., roada for Lord Hatton, by Dug- 
dalc, 186 ; oopiaa of dooumenta, 
aealK, &c., from the aama oollectioD, 
187 ; eeremonial of ereation of 
Knigbta of the Bath, Oi. 

Windiu, Captain, hi* memoir on a Car- 
rack balooging to the Knigbia of St. 
John, aheathed with lead, 90. 

WmDingtoa, Sir. T., US8. in hia library 
noticad, 893. 

Winatoo, Mr., exhibita drawiog* of an 
enamaled oaakat, &«., 286. 

Wiaeman, Bia Eminence Caidinal, ei- 
hibita a ring Bet with a toadatone 



and another with an intaglio on 

bloodatone, ISS. 
Wuolwieh Armory, vimbrace of buff 

leather pTeaerred there, 9S ; nUire 

with finger-guard there, SIS. 
WoBOxaTSBsaiBK ; — Hemoir by the Ror. 

W. Stubba on the Diooeaa and Ho- 
. of Woroeater In tiie eighth 



', 2S6; 



BredoD, Fladbory, fte., 340, 247, 
2B2; Memoir t^ the Rav. C H. 
Horiohorne, on Royal Cooaalla at 
Woroeater, 803 ; Meeting of the In- 
atitute at Woroeater, 870; notica, 
by Ifr. Hawkins, of the Waroarter 
Mint, S88,- report, by Hr. Bortt, on 
depoMCorie* <it do«umeata at Wor- 
«M(sr, S01 ; daatmotioa of the 
Gueaten Hall thec^ 884, 400 ; arohi- 
teotoral akatohes in Worcertarehir^ 
by Mr. SeTBTO Walker, 402. 
Wmster, report by Dr. Johnson, on the 
Eicavationa there, 80; bronaa flgurea 
of Mercury and Diana found Utere, 
81 ; Sarvoy of tha aty, preaented 
by Mr. Hilkry Dariaa, ib. Sae Uri- 

Wynne, Mr. W. W., exhiUta ao iroi^ 
folding tablet from Valie CniciB 
Abbey, 178; aastof ailTer eountera 
engraved with royal porfoaite, SOS. 



York, inirentory of effeota of ArchUahop 
fiowet, in the Rcgiatry ttun, IGS; 
enameled candieatiok found thent 



Zodiae, aigna of, on a gateway at Reoiv 
gen, 32s. 

Ziirioh, effigy of a knight in tha library 
there, 1 ; heraldic tvll Uian^ 7 ; 
bronaa dodeiBhedTon in the Hn- 
Kum, SS ; pendant amnlat aet with 
an intaglio, 1B7 ; portnit of Zoing- 
lius in tha Ubiary, ISB, 
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the Library on or before the last date | 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred I 
by retaining it beyond the specified I 
time. 
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